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ep Geel LE Hartford Fire Insurance Company's trademark is known 
the world over. One of the greatest benefits which the 
4 public derives from this widely advertised trademark is 
co-operation on the part of local agents, for representatives of the 
company realize that they must serve policy-holders exceptionally 
well in order to live up to the reputation symbolized by the 
Hartford Stag. 


As a result, wherever a Hartford agent is found, he is capable and 
helpful. He not only offers you sound indemnity against financial 
loss by fire but also against the loss from interruption of business 
caused by fire; and he offers to every Hartford policy-holder, at 
no extra cost, the services of Hartford Fire Prevention Engineers, 
trained to seek out and remove the causes of fire. 






Your local Hartford agent will gladly offer suggestions that may 


lower your insurance rates. It is his business to help you in every 
possible way. 
If you do not know his name, write directly to the company: 
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The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co, 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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By Jeremiah W. Jenks and W. Jett Lauck 
Fifth otttinn. fully revised and with three new 
chapters by Prof. Rufus D. Smith. Contains all 
Immigration Laws and Regulations from those of 
1917 to the new law of May, 1921. 

“Not only the best reference work in its field 
that we know of, but so entertainingly written that 














A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Author of 


IF WINTER COMES 


Can a married woman have a business career and 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All Subjects—Fiction, travel. History, relig- 
ion, music, verse, biography, Science, busi- 
ness, etc.—Immediate reading and report. 


DORRANCE & CO., Pub., 308 Walnut St., Phila. 





any intelligent citizen will find pleasure and profit 
in its pages.""—Herai 1 
12mo. Cloth. 682 pages. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.16 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY =. 354-360 Fourth Avenue. New York 




















still do her duty by her husband and her children? 





That is the theme of Mr. Hutchinson’s new novel, 
which people everywhere will soon be discussing. 
Order your copy today! 
Cloth, } 00. Leather, $2.50 
t All Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Patent Essentials 


By JOHN F. ROBB. LL.B., LL.M... M.P.L. 


A rudimentary and practical treatise on the 
nature of patents, the mechanism of their procure- 
| ment, scientific drafting of patent claims, conduct 
| of canes, and specia ul proceedi 


WHAT IS AGOOD INCOME? 


Are you satisfied with yours? 
Does it enable you and your 
dependents to live comfortably, 
enjoy some of the so-called 





ngs, including — 





ung 








wyers or solicito: 





—_ 


men 
patent “solicitors, Saventias, and foreign patent 
8v0. Cloth. , Ilustrated. $65.00 net; 
by mail, $5.16. 


luxuries" of life, and, at the 
same time, put away a surplus 


i > 
354-360 Fourth Ave... New York for a rainy day? 








The Literary Digest has a plan 








which will enable you to earn 











them—NOW. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 952-L, Chicago 








| BUTTERFLIES 





MOTHS—INSECTS 


should buy these two small 
books in which all the Common 
American and 
and moths are reproduced in their 
= K le — their common 


Ye 


while you learn without inter- 
ference with your regular occu- 
pation. Others are earning 
Five Dollars a day—and more 
by easy spare-time work. So 
can you. The coupon below 
will bring you details. Mail it 
while you think of it NOW. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
Bureau 74, New York City 
I am interested in your income in- 


creasing plan. Without obligating me 
in any way, you may send me full par- 


European butterflies 
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T. Common Butterflies and Moths of ticulars. 
Europe and America. Price 27 cts. 
Dostpaid. ‘and e N 
t pon MB, oo cccccceseceseceos eveeeewe cee 
Both books ai is "under inder the . 
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Are You Climbing To Bigger Pay? 


— Or Are You Watching Others Climb? 


Any number of routine men at the foo¢ of the ascent—and all & Jones, Certified Accountants, El Paso, Texas, he writes: 


“My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000 and Iam just begin- 
ning to grow. I have recently enrolled for your ful! Law course 
and expect to complete my business education with LaSalle.” 


During only three months’ time as many as 1089 LaSalle mem- 


of them wondering how they can get up higher! 
Out of the crowd, now and then, a man makes a start—he 
begins to climb. 





“‘A mighty stiff grade’’—that’s the way the first big step ap- 
pears to the man who is standing still. He has no confidence. 

‘Mighty good sport’’—that’s the way the event strikes the 
man who is céimbing. The thing that perplexes 42m is why in 
the world he didn’t get into action sooner. 

The power that carries him up the grade to a bigger job? 
—Confidence in his own ability. 


bers wrote to the University telling of the raises they had received 
as a result of home-study training under the Problem Method. 
The majority of these men had not yct completed their courses, 
yet the average increase per man was 56 per cent. 


To the man unacquainted with the LaSalle Problem Method, 


results so prompt and definite seem extraordinary. As a matter 
of fact, anything else would be extraordinary—for the Problem 








| Name... 


And the thing that g7ves him confidence—the guy 5 thing that Method represents just the difference between reading how to do 
can give a man real and dependable confidence? — Specialized a thing and actually doing it for oneself. In other words the 
training! LaSalle member masters the frincipies of business by solving 

* * * actual business problems—under the direction of some of the ablest 


men in their respective fields in America. 
During the last fourteen years more than 350,000 ambitious P 


men, enrolled with LaSalle Extension University, have broken * * * * 
away from the crowd and are on their way to bigger jobs and 
splendid incomes. 


James C Pitton, of Tacoma, Washington, writes: 

“I have your course in Business Management to thank for the 
position I now hold, When I took up your work I was barely 
making a living. Today I sit in the manager's chair of one of 
the sasgeet financial institutions in the United States and 
Canada. My earnings this year will be in the neighborhood of 


Which do you see ahead of you in the next twelve months— 
the cliff, or the path that will take you to the top? 

If you are determined to climb, you should find out at once 
about the LaSalle Problem Method and how it can direct you toa 
bigger job. The coupon will bring you full information, together 
with particulars of our convenient- ayment plan; also your free 

$10,000 and I have the greatest opportunity that any man copy of that inspiring book—‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One."’ 
could wish for in the way of promotion to bigger things.” Break away from the men who are holding you back—the men 

When Charles S. Jones took up home-study ning in Higher who would make you think that ‘‘you haven't a chance.”’ Find 
Accountancy under the LaSalle Problem Method, he wasearning out today what YOU must do to command big money. 
only $100 a month. Three years later, on the letterhead of Henry Mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY _ Dept. 952- R Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and have 1 i below. 
your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in Qne,”all without obligation to fmm gra : ~ gp wn = a Bt roe 





Offcist Managenel Bai et reiyes for Management Expert Bookkeepi Trains 
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Jelcnmainig . drm ~=44-1 English: Traini w for i_4 
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’ Effective Speaking Training 
Public Accountant, art of forceful, flestive ‘or Min- 
0 o ‘ul, e speech 


Cost Railway Accounting and Station Man- iste: Leaders, 
Op. Training for Bar: Ls. EE agement: Soy for Railway Aadi- Politicians. tamien. | Frate 
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The Power to Succeed 
Lies Within You! 


Within yourself at this very moment is the intel- 
lectual magic wand with which those humble per- 
severing toilers we know as “great men” and 
Be? women” were able toconjure up the marvels 

hievement that assured them a full and 
rounded life and the fame that marks them for our 
respect and "a Develop this power. Link 


it with your Altain po tom success. You 
can > it by following the clear-cut, scientific, and 
les as given in 


WILL POWER 
and WORK 


By Jules Payot, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
Authorized Translation from the French by Richard Duffy 
(FIRST AMERICAN EDITION) 

More than thirty editions of this author's pre- 
vious work, ‘Education of the Will,"” have passed 
thet the hands of forward- looking Americans, to 

eir everlasting benefit. In this NEW volume, 

“Will Power rt Work,”’ M. Payot shows you 
how to increase your mental efficiency, how to 
intensify your power of accomplishment, how to 

your will to your work. In a manner irre- 
sistibly helpful, you are given the theory and 
practise of sel f-culture. 
_, You are shown how to read systematically and 
intelligently, how to build ‘up a dependable 
memory, how to obtain control of that strangely 
uncertain instrument, the will, and how to supple- 
ment the lack or rightly assimilate the surplus of 
education that fate has decreed for you. 

As a clear, sympathetic. and authoritative guide 
to true wisdom, strength of character, and the 
spa mee of that practical energy which makes 
for success in life, this new k will be a 
boon to you. 

“It is a real, practical, inspirational treatise that, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, will benefit anyone who reals it."’— 
Baltimore Sun. 

“A book that contains so much of benefit to the thoughtful 
man that no thinker’s library can be considered complete 
without it.""—Rochester Democrat and Chronicie. 

Cloth, 12mo. 462 pages. Price, $1.87, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Says Dr. Charles E. Atkinson, eminent throat and lung 
specialist. Curable as well as preventable, in most cases, 
he asserts. And in his new book—just from the press— 


LESSONS ON TUBERCULOSIS 
AND CONSUMPTION 


Dr. Atkinson reveals .in plain, simple, non-technical 
language the great discoveries of science about how to 
——— treat. and prevent tuberculosis, including the 
approved conclusions on diet, exercise, climate, en- 
ee heredity, marriage, parenthood, etc. For the 
medical practitioner or the layman, this aaa book will 
* prove both an interesting and — guid 
12mo. Cloth. 470 ages, 52.50 net; 
$2.62, comut 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Big Pay 
Easy Work! 


Seems incredible, but it really 
isn’t! Others are earning two 
dollars and more an hour by 
doing easy spare-time work. 


Let us pay you extra cash for 
that spare hour or two that 
you may waste each day. Ex- 
perience is unnecessary. 


You will be agreeably sur- 
prized to know how in an hour 
or two a day you can double 
your pay. “Turning Spare 
Time into Dollars” tells you 
how. Ask us to mail your 
copy TODAY. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
Dept. 27 


354 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Tuberculosisis Curable! 


















Five Big Little Wonder 
Books at a Bargain Price 








Watch Your 
English! 


Avoid embarrassment and hu- 
miliation. Know you are speak- 
ing and writing correct English. 


Shakespeare said, 


“Mend your 


speech lest it may mar your for- 


tune.” 


Your personal and busi- 


ness affairs suffer from even 
occasionalerrors. Refresh your 


mind 


forms. 
using these five little wonder 
books! 





Each book ts 


with correct English 
You can do so easily by 





3% inches wide and 6% inches long 


in the Home, the Office, the 

Study—for all who Write or 

Speak—THESE BOOKS 
ARE INVALUABLE. 


BETTER SAY. Gives correct pro- 
nunciation of frequently mispronounced 
words, and corrects errors in using words 
and phrases. Packed with important 
and highly interesting facts. 
FAULTY DICTION. Clearly explains 
puzzling word usages, and gives con- 
cisely, so you can easily apply them, 
the reason for their correct use. Cor- 
rects faulty pronunciation of words, 
gives their accurate syllabication, and 
provides a generous quantity of illus- 
trations in sentences of correct and in- 
correct forms. Invaluable information 
on the use of correct English. 
MEND YOUR SPEECH. 1,000 hints 
on the correct usage of many words and 
idioms most commonly misused. Brim- 
ful of valuable information. 
FOREIGN PHRASES IN DAILY 
USE. A reliable — to popular and 
classic terms in French, Italian, Latin, 
Saaeh. Greek, and German, with ex- 
Befnes th of their meaning in English. 
fines the pucsting foreign phrases you 
find in-current books and periodicals, as 
well as the mottoes of various countries, 
famouspeople,and states. Indispensable! 
WHO? WHEN? WHERE? WHAT? 
20,000 facts on makers of History, Art, 
Literature, Science, and Religion. Gives 
you dates of birth and death (wherever 
authentic information is available) of 
Ancient,‘ Medieval, and Modern Celeb- 
Trities, together with the nationality, 
dignity, colting, profession or occupa- 





tion, and the principal achievement of 
each person; dates —— names from 
Mytho . Characters in 


Somos TD nom Provide with 

the correct pronunciation, ling, and 

ae of names, an other bits 
of valuable information. 


Save Nearly 257! 


These five big little wonder books, strongly bound in 
cloth and printed from clear type on durable paper, are 
yours for a limited time for only $1.39 instead of 


ocG, 


$1.83 postpaid, the regular price—a saving of nearly 257%! i 
In their 270 pages you get thousands of important bits 


of information. 


They give you the right and wrong 


usages of words and phrases in common use. No need to 
struggle through pages of grammatical rules. These five big 
little books give you the facts briefly, concisely, and to the 
gran with all the authority of FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW 


TANDARD DICTIONARY behind them. They are gold 


mines of information! 


Send No Money 


In Advance 


Just fill in and return the Money-Saving Order Coupon or 


copy on a postcard. We will send the books to you by mail, 
you pay the postman only $1.39, and the books are yours. 


No 


extras—no collection fees. You pay $1.39 upon delivery and 


that is all! 
and we will refund your money instan 
advertisement may not appear again. 


If they don’t satisfy, return them at our expense, 
Don’t delay as this 
fail the coupon NOW! 


1— “MONEY-SAVING ORDER COUPON: — 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
354-360 F 


D 9-16-22 | 
‘ourth Ave., New York, N.Y 


| 
Send me the five little wonder miaenennie: price $1.83. 
y the postman $1.39 when he delivers the books to | 
me, which is to be payment in ‘full. If I am dissatisfied I | 
may send them back to you within ten days, and you are to 
refund all the money I have paid. 
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New and Recent Publications 


From the Press of 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Fall and Winter, 1922-23 


THE INDUSTRIAL CODE. By W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Watts. 
Gives a history of the relations between Capital and Labor, effects 
and costs of strikes, and an elaboration of a plan proposed as the 
first step to restore harmony in the industrial field. The authors 
were distinguished members of the National War Labor Board. A 
book for the laboring man as well as the capitalist. 579 pages. 


8vo. Cloth. $4, net; $4.12, postpaid. 


THE HOUSE-OWNER’S BOOK. By 4. L. Churchill ard Leonard 
Wickenden. 

Of special value and interest to every one interested in a home— 
the man who builds it or owns it or the man who is thinking ot build- 
ing. 404 pages. 

1zmo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 

MORALS AND THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. By Max Nordau. 


Examines the whole question of morality and 


HEAT. By George Thompson, Headmaster, 
School, and George H. Leslie, B.Sc. 
Sources, transmission, and effects of heat, temperature and its 
measurement are simply and clearly discussed with the accuracy to 
be expected of a professor of science.- Profusely illustrated. 160 pages. 


1zmo. Cloth. 75c¢, net; 85c, postpaid. 


CHEMISTRY. By George Thompson, Headmaster, Toxteth Day Tech- 
nical School, and George H. Leslie, B.Sc. 


A pocket-size volume that treats practically on fundamental 
processes—solution, crystallization, filtration, evaporation, and 
distillation; the air and combustion; constituted gases of the at- 
mosphere, ’ chemistry of water, etc. 160 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 
75c, net; 85c, postpaid. 


MODEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES AND RAILWAYS: Their Details 
and Practical Construction. By Henry 


Toxteth Day Technical 





law, and discusses evolution from startlingly 
original standpoints. 288 pages. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. $2.75, net; $2.89, postpaid. 
SERGEANT YORK AND HIS PEOPLE. By Sam 

K. Cowan. 

York was a simple Tennessee mountaineer. He 
hated war. But—when his country called, he 
went. He captured 132 Germans single handed. 
“Sitting behind a tree, he shot one German after 
another as they came toward him, 30 in all! 
Illustrated. Jacket in colors. 292 pages. 

1zmo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 


ROBB’S PATENT ESSENTIALS. By John F. 
Robb, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 


All about patent law and practise and . the 
methods of getting patents. Interesting and 
authoritative. A book for business men, patent- 
law students, inventors, engineers, etc. Illustrated. 
452 pages. Crown 8vo. Law buckram. $5, net; 


at Home. 


social life. 


accuracy, 





NOW READY 
ETIQUETTE: In Society, in 

Business, in Politics, and 
By Emily Post 

(Mrs. Price Post). 
A trustworthy guide to 
conduct in all phases of 
The author’s 
assured social position in 
this country and her asso- 
ciation with social circles of 
Europe have enabled her to 
treat her subject with ease, 
and 
Full-page illustrations. 


pages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $4, net; 
$4.18, postpaid. 


Greenly, Associate Inst. Loco. Eng. 


Deals with the construction and action of 
the model electric traction-motor from the point 
of view of first principles. The scope of the book 
ranges from electric-locomotive types, details, and 
gene eral construction to systems ps gmoney signal- 
ing, and power supply. Liberally illustrated. 
pages. 


318 


Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 


MODEL STEAM LOCOMOTIVES: Their Detail 
and Practical Construction. By Henry 

; Greenly, Associate Inst. Loco. Eng. 

authority. 

639 Comprehensive survey of the whole subject, 

illustrated with 376 types of engravings showing 

locomotives, working drawings, diagrams, etc. 








$5.16, postpaid. . 
GETTING YOUR NAME IN PRINT. By H. S. McCauley. 

Tells you how newspaper publicity i is obtained. Of interest to 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, politicians, teachers. 122 pages. Small 
1zmo. Cloth. "$1. 25, net; $1.33, postpaid. 


PRACTICAL STANDARD DICTIONARY (Also Published as the College 
Standard Dictionary). Frank H. Vizetelly, Liwt.D., LL.D., 
Editor. 

Contains 140,000 vocabulary terms—all in one alphabetical order; 
15,000 proper names, 12,000 lines of synonymic treatments, 2,500 
pictorial illustrations, 1,900 foreign phrases, and 1,325 pages. 

Regular Paper Edition—7% x 1036 x 3 inches. Buckram binding, 
with thumb notch index, $6, net; $6.32, postpaid. Cloth binding, 
with thumb notch index, $5, net; $5.32, postpaid. 

Bible — Edition—7 x 97% x 154 inches. Full flexible leather 
binding, gilt edges, with thumb notch index, boxed, $7.50, net; 
$7. 74, postpaid. Exquisitely bound in full crushed Levant, 7x 104% 
x 1% inches, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, boxed, $17.50, 
net; $17.74, postpaid. 

THE POLICEMAN’S ART. As Taught in the New York State School 
for Police. By George T. Chandler. 

Use of firearms. Riots and riot duty. Traffic and parking. Crime 
and crime classification. Court proceeding. Rules of criminal evi- 
dence. The author is superintendent of the New York State Troop- 
ers. $1.50, net; $1.60, postpaid. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF THE DOG. By Robert Leighton. 

Each recognized breed is separately described and illustrated. 
Chapters on canine medicine and surgery. 400 pages, 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3, net; $3.12, postpaid. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By William Staton, B.Sc. 

The outcome of experiments made in science teaching and intended 
to be used alongside courses of experimental science. A very in- 
teresting and comprehensive volume with 150 photographic illus- 
trations. 160 pages. 

_ I2mo. Cloth. 75c, net; 85c, postpaid. 


318 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.12. postpaid. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR. By Ernest Dimnet, of the 


Faculty of the College Stanislas, Paris. 

A grammar for schools and colleges that gives rules a pupil must 
know, but omits those that are unnecessary. Contains a large number 
of phrases of recent coinage in French and English. 253 pages. 
Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.60, postpaid. 

LAKE OF GENEVA. By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 


In a manner distinctively his own the author takes the reader into 
little-known paths of legend and history and recounts the age-old 
stories and romantic memories associated with them. Illustrated 
with 77 half-tone plates. 368 pages. Medium 8vo. Cloth. $6, net; 
$6.16, postpaid. 


REVISED EDITIONS—NOW READY 


HEALTH CARE OF THE BABY. Thirteenth Edition. By Louis 
Fischer, M.D. 
A classic for the nursery and home. Special instructions for airing, 
bathing, clothing, and dieting the baby, and first aid in all contin- 
gencies. Illustrated. 232 pages. 


t12mo. Cloth. $1, net; $1.12, postpaid. 


HAY-FEVER: Its Prevention and Cure. Revised Edition. 
Hollopeter, M.D. 

The most recent well-substantiated facts regarding causes of hay- 
fever and treatment. The immunizing method receives extensive 
attention. 428 pages. 

1zmo. Cloth... $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 

THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM—A Study of American Immigration 
Conditions and Needs. Revised and Enlarged Edition. By 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., and Prof. W. Jett Lauck. 


Standard compact information on immigration and conditions 
affecting the present and future, with immigration laws and regula- 
tions. Illustrated. Gof pages. 8vo. Cloth, $3, net; $3.12, postpaid. 


By W.C. 


At booksellers or by mail from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth i Avenee. New York 
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After Business Hours- He Makes Friends 
with the Greatest Minds 


Send for the free book which tells how you, too, can 
make your spare hours broaden your whole life. 


OUR impression of him is 

that he has traveled widely; 
though his travel is confined 
to his short business trips. You 
picture him as a man on inti- 
mate terms with the great writ- 
ers, scientists, historians, poets, 
dramatists; yet you know that 
his friends are your friends—his 
associates the same as your own. 
What is the secret of his breadth 
of view, his seasoned judgment, 
his confident poise as he attacks 
the problems of his business 
day? What faculty has he 
that advances him ahead of 
his fellows—socially as well 
as in business? 


This coupon brings 
you this free booklet . 





P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


Mail me the Free Book, ‘‘Fifteen Minutes a Day,’’ 


telling about the Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 






The answer is found in the use 
he makes of after-business hours. 
His thoughts and reactions are 
stimulated by contact with the 
master minds of literature. ‘“The 
best heads the world ever knew 
were well-read,”’ said Emerson, 
“and the best heads take the 
best places.”’ 


The Few Great Books 
You Ought to Know 


are the ones that generations of 
culture and 
refinement 
have chosen. 
The free 
book ‘‘Fifteen 
Minutes a 
Day” is the 
key to the 
wisest, the 
wittiest, and 
the most :in- 
teresting of 
all times. It 





tells about the plan, scope and 
purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


It is a collection of the works that 
have been read and reread by the men 
whose clear-sightedness, ability and 
poise, other men envy. “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day” is a little booklet— 
you can get it by merely sending the 
coupon below. It will give you a 
glimpse of the liberal education you 
can gain through “fifteen minutes a 
day” with the Five-Foot Shelf. If 
you want to get an insight into the 
plan that Dr. Eliot, former President 
of Harvard University, has worked 
out to turn those vacant half hours 
in the evening into a time to look 
forward to—just clip the coupon and 
mail it today—right now—and you 
shall receive the entertaining little 
book as soon as the mails can get it 
to you. 
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SMOTHERING A STRIKE BY INJUNCTION 


under the Government's injunction secured September 1, 
according to one press item, was taken into custody, ‘‘ not 
for violence, but for ‘deriding’ astrike-breaker.’’ Thus, comments 
a Socialist editor, ‘‘the whole story of the strike is dramatized.” 
A conservative New York daily 


‘= FIRST STRIKING SHOPMAN ARRESTED 


destroyed because the railroads could not move them; that in 
all, ‘thousands of loaded cars have been held on side-tracks for 
weeks, thousands of locomotives stand idle in the yards, numer- 
ous industrial plants throughout the country are suspended for 
want of fuel and materials, and thousands of workmen are de- 

prived of an opportunity to sup- 








observes that if the Daugherty 
injunction against strike propa- 
ganda were literally - enforced, 
every striker would be ‘‘con- 
demned to a life of silent medita- 
tion and prayer.” It is this 
drastic regulation of free speech 
which the most bitter 
criticism of the Government’s 
attempt to settle the railroad 
strike with the injunction weapon, 
for it is considered a violation of 
fundamental rights and an un- 
necessary irritant of labor, even 
by some editors who admit that 
the Government faced a serious 
crisis. Some, however, feel that 
the case was desperate enough to 
demand even this desperate rem- 
edy, and that in view of many 
reported acts of violence and the 
threatened paralysis of transpor- 
tation the Attorney-General hit 
upon just the punishment to fit 
the crime. Since the popular 
reaction to a move of this sort 
is likely to determine whether 
future officials will have recourse 
to it, it is of immense importance 
to show just where the press stand 
on the drastic injunction secured 
by Mr. Daugherty in a Chicago 


arouses 











THE JUDGE WHO ISSUED THE INJUNCTION. 


Judge James H. Wilkerson, of the Federal District Court in 
Chicago, who granted Attorney-General Daugherty's petition. 


port their families, all as a result 
of the acts of the defendants.” 
The Attorney-General insisted 
that he did not speak for the rail- 
roads and that he was a friend of 
the union, tho, he said, “if the 
acts of violence and murder are 
inspired by the unions then it is 
time for the Government to call 
a halt.” Mr. Daugherty wants 
it understood that “‘so long and 
to the extent that I can speak for 
the Government of the United 
States, I will use the power of 
the Government within my con- 
trol to prevent the labor unions 
of the country from destroying 
the open shop.” He said further: 





**When a man in this country is 
not permitted to engage in lawful 
toil, whether he belongs to a union 
or not, with full protection and 
without interruption, the death 
knell to liberty will be sounded 
and anarchy will supersede organ- 
ized government. 

“*No labor leader or capitalistic 
leader, no organization or asso- 
ciation of any kind or kinds or 
combination of the same will be 
permitted by the Government of 
the United States to laugh in the 
frozen faces of a famishing people 
without prompt prosecution and 
proper punishment.” 








court. The criticism in Congress 

and in the press rose to such a pitch, in fact, that the Attorney- 
General announced that the injunction would not be used to 
infringe upon any one’s constitutional rights, and it was predicted 
that the terms of the injunction would be modified by the issuing 
judge. 

In seeking the injunction in Chicago on September 1, Mr. 
Daugherty declared that the Government was forced to act, in 
view of the fact that half the nation’s locomotives have been put 
out of business “‘by lawless activity” since the beginning of the 
strike, and a thousand mail-trains removed from the schedules; 
that 40,000 deputy marshals had been asked for and 5,500 sent 
to strike duty at a cost of $1,000,000 to the taxpayers; that in 
California alone fruit and produce worth $75,000,000 had been 


By the terms of Judge Wilkerson’s injunction, the six striking 
shop unions and certain of their officials must refrain from com 
bining to interfere with railroad transportation or to interfere 
with any persons employed by the roads or desirous of such em- 
ployment. They must not aid any one “by letters, telegrams, 
telephones, word cf mouth, ér otherwise” to do any of the for- 
bidden acts. ‘They must keep off railroad property; they must 
not try “‘to induce by the use of threats, violent or abusive lan- 
guage, opprobrious epithets, physical violence, or threats 
thereof, intimidation, display of numbers or force, jeers, en- 
treaties, arguments, persuasion, rewards or otherwise,” anybody 
to stop work in railroad shops. They are to do no picketing. 
Union officials are restrained from issuing any strike directions 
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or saying anything which might keep any strike-breaker from 
work. They are not to use any union funds to do any of the 
things forbidden in the injunction writ. What several news- 
papers consider a direct prohibition of any strike propaganda, is 
the order that they shall not ‘‘in any manner by letters, printed 
or other circulars, telegrams, telephones, word of mouth, oral 
persuasion or suggestion, or through interviews to be published 
in newspapers or otherwise in any manner whatsoever encourage, 
direct, or command any person, whether a member of said 
labor organizations or associations defendants herein or other- 


Eagle remarks, ‘‘ newspapers can also be enjoined from publishing 
interviews and statements which have any color favorable to 
the strikers or adverse to the railroads.” The injunction, says 
the New York Commercial, goes to the point of forbidding strik- 
ers to use moral suasion, “‘and when it goes that far it reacts upon 
itself and alienates public sentiment.’”’ The New York Globe 
calls attention to a statement from the Administration at 
Washington that the injunction will not be used to interfere 
with the constitutional liberty or personal rights of the 
This it calls ‘‘a complete reversal,’ which after 

all was inevitable, since ‘“‘liberty 


strikers. 





is not dead and the right to free 
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A RAILROAD WRECK WHICH IS CHARGED TO THE STRIKE. 


Remains of a Michigan Central wreck near Gary, Indiana. Both engineer and fireman were killed. 
Railroad officials charge that the track had been tampered with by strikers, but strikers assert 
that the wreck was due to engine defects caused by the inefficiency of strike-breaking shopmen. 


speech, a free press, and unhampered 
assemblage will not be lightly sur- 
rendered by the American people.” 
The St. Louis Star and the Scranton 
Times agree that this injunction is 
a strike-breaking weapon, pure and 
simple. On its effect the New York 
Evening Post discourses as follows: 


“Before this injunction the general 
publie and much of union labor were 
watching the impending defeat of the 
shopmen with a sense that it was 
deserved. ... The demand reani- 
mates the dying strike, arrays all 
labor in resentment against the Fed- 
eral Government, and obliterates 
from the mind of the disapprov- 
ing public the memory of the strike’s 
origin. 

“The terms of the injunction give 
it the unfortunate appearance of a 
blow below the belt. If it were de- 
signed merely to give the Federal 
Government power to deal with vio- 
lence and threats, it would be much 
less a shock to labor and the public. 
But the year 1922 is too late a date for 
an injunction that estops all the 








wise, to abandon the employment of said railway companies or 
to refrain from entering the service of said railway companies.” 

While the critics of the injunction order are just as much op- 
posed to violence in connection with strikes as is Mr. Daugherty, 
and while some of them thoroughly dislike the position taken by 
the shopmen in the present strike, they are convinced that the 
writ just quoted went too far in repressing strike activities and 
that its issuance was untimely and provocative. The Boston 
Globe can not see that anybody is satisfied. Labor leaders feel 
that the injunction ‘‘denies them free speech and peaceful as- 
sembly” and puts the Government in the réle of a strike-breaker, 
while the railway executives feel the Government has “‘gummed 
the works’’ just as they had the strike beaten. The executives 
“announce that they had intended to open a campaign to 
convince the public that transportation is rapidly returning to 
normal, but Mr. Daugherty’s address to the Chicago Court 
declared that ‘50 per cent.’ of the locomotives in the country are 
‘erippled,’ and that the losses to business are mounting toward 
the hundreds of millions.” The issuance of the injunction, 
declares the New York Evening World, was ‘‘a clumsy step,” 
and with the New York Evening Mail, Journal of Commerce, 
Brookiyn Eagle, Baltimore Sun, and Richmond News-Leader, 
it feels that the only result will be to stir up resentment not only 
among the leadership, but throughout the rank and file of labor. 
And, says the Brooklyn Citizen, the resentment ‘‘aroused in 
union labor circles will be shared to a considerable extent by 
fair-minded Americans of all classes and conditions.” It’s 
“‘gag law,”’ comments the Newark News. ‘If the spokesmen for 
the strikers can be enjoined from writing about the strike or 
from talking about it for publication,” then, the Brooklyn 


normal and innocent activities of 
@ union and forbids the elementary rights of free speech.” 


Always ready to take a fall out of a Republican Administra- 
tion, the Democratic New York World attacks the Daugherty 
injunction, in a series of editorials, as an obstacle to the settle- 
ment of the strike, a usurpation of legislative power, a denial of 
ordinary rights, and an attempt for political effect ‘‘to paint 
up the Harding lath in an endeavor to make it look like iron.” 
Another Democratic paper, the New York Times, is frankly 
puzzled: 

“Tf a gigantic labor conspiracy began plotting early in July 
to throttle the Government, why did the Government wait till 
the end of August before attacking it? Was the intention merely 
to deal the finishing blow to a strike visibly on its last legs? 
This is an interpretation not flattering to the Administration, 
which by it would be made to look like fortune’s champion, ever 
strong upon the stronger side, and waiting till the fight was lost 
before pitching in with the winner. If the idea was to help the 
railway executives, they have made it sufficiently plain that 
they did not desire this particular kind of help, and are embar- 
rassed by it rather than pleased.” 

With such criticism coming from conservative daily papers it 
is not astonishing to find the labor press full of wrath over the 
injunction. One of the least radical of labor weeklies, Union, 
of Indianapolis, calls this ‘‘a highly dangerous precedent” which 
‘ean not but in the end lead to deep resentment in the hearts of 
millions and to eventual Bolshevism, that is, hatred for the class 
favoring the injunction.’”” The more radical Minnesota Daily 
Star (Minneapolis) calls the granting of the injunction an amazing 
act of partizanship which reveals ‘‘an open alliance between the 
Administration and the railroads, not only to slash wages below 
the pre-war level but to impose a condition which in effect means 
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the extinction of trade unionism in America.’”’ Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C., a railway labor organ, sizes up the Administration's 
program as follows: 

‘President Harding endeavored to dig coal with bayonets, and 
failed. Now he is planning to repair locomotives with injunc- 
tions, and, of course, he will fail again.” 

The Socialist New York Call similarly declares that this 
“dastardly ”’ injunction can not and will not run trains, and the 
editor can not discover the slightest justi- 


‘ 


have challenged its supremacy,” a move “‘in behalf of the Amer- 
ican people whose interests are jeopardized by the transportation- 
blocking methods of industrial warfare to which the strikers have 
resorted.”” ‘‘A Gesture of Government Not Palsied with Fear” 
is the Tulsa World's headline characterization of the injunction. 
Its issuance was the “right step,” according to the Buffalo 
Commercial. It was ‘“‘the Government's only course,” in the 


opinion of the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. Editorial sup- 








fication for it, since in the present strike 
“there has not been a single case of dis- 
turbance growing out of the railroad strike 
that could not be handled by a few con- 
stables.” 

But there are scores of editors who can 
take no such cheerful view of the stories 
of strike violence, and who feel that At- 
torney-General Daugherty was compelled 
to take just the action he did take. While 
the injunction is a broad one, it is “no 
broader than the lawlessness” which 
ealled it forth, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal insists. The injunction, as the 
Baltimore Manufacturers Record under- 
stands it, keeps the railroad strikers from 
no lawful pursuits; ‘‘but commands them 
only to cease from their adulterous inter- 
course with lawlessness.” Some may eall 
this ‘‘government by injunction,” but, 
says the Washington Siar, it is really “a 
step to prevent government by crime”— 





“Need of such an injunction is daily 
proved by dispatches from all parts of the 
country telling of criminal acts in inter- 
ference with the operation of trains and 
the maintenance of necessary shop work 
for the upkeep of equipment. Dynamited 
bridges, blocked switches, unspiked rails, 


P. and A. photos. 








Searching through the ruins of a burned Pennsylvania Railroad bunkhouse in Pittsburgh for 
the bodies of strike-breaking shopmen trapt inside. 
injured. The precise cause of the fire has not been ascertained. 





A STRIKE-TIME TRAGEDY. 


Six men were killed and several 








assaults upon workmen—cases of this 
kind are constantly occurring. There can 
be no doubt of the purpose of such wicked deeds, which endanger 
the lives of countless people.” 


The places of striking shopmen can be filled, but, we read in 
the Chicago Daily News, “burned bridges, wrecked trains, 
locomotives subjected to sabotage, peaceful workers beaten or 
killed—these prove the existence of active and wide-spread crim- 
inality.”” Similarly we read in the New York Herald that the 
Government was facing a real menace— 


“The menace is not that men quit their work, but that they 
are preventing other men from working. In the process of 
intimidating the men who wish to work, trains have been de- 
railed, bridges dynamited, bombs thrown at cars. The mails 
have been delayed or discontinued, loaded freight trains have 
been maliciously disabled, factories have been closed for want of 
fuel or materials. The crops that must be moved if the farmer is 
to be paid, the food that must be freighted if the cities are not 
to starve—these are in peril.” 


The record of law violation, declares the Boston News Bureau, 
“is a dark and bloody record that has passed all bounds of tolera- 
tion.” ‘‘The more the disorder and destruction of t t few 
weeks are studied, the more convincing is the aie that 
they are part and parcel of a country-wide conspiracy,”’ so we 
tead in the Providence Journal. The injunction action, insists 
the Kansas City Star, which followed Roosevelt in his Progres- 
sive campaign, “is a proper, just and legitimate use of the 
power in a public emergency.” 

The issuance of the injunction is characterized by the Wash- 
ington Post, frequently called a mouthpiece of the Administra- 
tion, as ‘‘Government’s answer to elements that by their act 


port of the move in more or less emphatic language came from 
such widely scattered papers as the New York Tribune, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Newark Sunday Call, Boston Transcript, 
Springfield Republican, Cincinnati Enquirer, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Charleston (W. Va.) Mail, and Indianapolis News. 

Railroad officials have generally refrained from comment on 
the Daugherty injunction, but such a railroad journal as The 
Railway Review (Chicago) makes the point that it can not rightly 
be construed as an attack upon the constitutional right of free 
speech. It says: 

“The kind of free speech that incites to crime and violence is 
a danger to the community and there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion or any other form of law to prevent the courts from for- 
bidding it. 

‘*When the privilege of free speech becomes the weapon of the 
cowardly conspirator inciting aliens to acts of violence against 
life and property, no law-abiding citizen will suffer by its abridge- 
ment in such cases.” 


To The Railway Age (New York), it seems that the injunction 
had a decided effect on the strike. In this way: 


“It was issued a few days before Labor Day. If it had not 
been issued, Labor Day probably would have been marked by 
more violence than any preceding day of the strike. Reports 
show, however, that Labor Day was a very quiet day in the 
strike. The assertion of the power of the Federal Government 
still commands respect even in communities where sympathy 
with the strikers is so prevalent that local authorities have re- 
fused to give protection to railway employees and property. 
The additional protection afforded to men who are willing to 
work will cause a rapid increase in the number of men employed 
in the shops and hasten the end of the strike.” 








HE WORST SCOURGE that ever ravaged the South, 

is, in the opinion of many newspapers, being taken 

altogether too calmiy by the country at large. When 
it dawns on us that the price of cotton and all cotton goods 
is directly affected, they do not believe we will take it so 
calmly. Apparently, we are already feeding half our shirts 
to a voracious little beast known as the-boll weevil. Last 
year it destroyed 79 per cent. of the cotton growing in the United 
States. An Associated Press dispatch from Washington on 
September 3rd stated that the Department of Agriculture report 
for 1921 gives the damage of the boll weevil as 6,277,000 bales of 
eotton. This is an increase of 
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DISASTROUS DEVASTATIONS OF THE BOLL WEEVIL 


length of existence being about sixty days. The greater part 
of the destruction is accomplished by the larve, which ar 
slightly larger than the adults, as can be seen in the illustration 
They are fat white maggots which feed on the internal tissues of 
the cotton buds and bolls. The possible progeny of a single pair 
of weevils from the beginning to the end of a season may amount 
to no less than 12,755,100 descendants. When one remembers 
that a single weevil, boring into a cotton boll, can destroy it, 
the ravages of the beast can be understood. 

These ravages have mounted year by year, as shown in the 
attached table, which we take from a recent Associated Press 





37 per cent over 1920, and the 





end is not yet. Reports com- 
ing in for this year tend to 
show a considerable increase 
over 1921. Last month alone, 
the damage is estimated at 
830,000 bales, and if the rate 
of destruction keeps on going lore 
up, it may soon amount to =< 
a million bales a month. Since 
the production of cotton for r 
1921 was altogether some oe 
7,954,000 bales, the boll weevil 
with its consumption of over 
six million bales was even then 
getting almost as much cotton 
as we get ourselves. This 
year, viewing the reported in- 
creases of the scourge, it looks 
to many papers as if we would 
have to share our cotton crop 
about half and half with the 
weevil. Exprest in money, 
this may easily run to a billion 
dollars. ‘‘ It is not impossible,” 
says the New York Herald, 
‘that unless an effective agent 
against the boll weevil is 
found, the production of cotton 
in the United States will be 
eompletely blotted out.” 
What sort of an animal is 























dispatch: 
Weevil All Crop 

Year Damage Damage Produced 
1921.. 6,277,000 10,712,000 7,954,000 
1920. . 4,595,000 8,955,000 12,987,000 
1919... 2,780,000 8.825.000 12.421,000 
1918 1,325,000 9,136,000 12,041,000 
1917.. 2,095,000 8,954,000 11,302,000 
1916. . 2,994,000 9,505,000 11,450.000 
1915 1,983,000 7,346,000 11,192,000 
1914. . 1,381,000 5,937,000 16,135,000 
1913... 1,579,000 7,937,000 14,156,000 
1912.. 714,000 7,143,000 13,703,000 
ae 388,000  6,893.000 15,693,000 
1910. . 1,297,000 8,702,000 11,609,000 
1909.... 1,368,000 9,369,000 10,005,000 











13 years . 28,776,000 109,414,000 160.648,000 
Yearly av. 2,214,000 8,416,000 12,358,000 


With the boll weevil’s past 
performances in mind, what 
are we to expect of this year? 
With reference to the current 
deterioration of this year’s 
crop, the Bureau of the New 
York Journal of Commerce re- 
ports as follows in a dispatch 
from Washington: 


“The almost unparalleled 
drop of 13.8 per cent in the 
eondition of the cotton crop 
reported to-day by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, low- 
ers the estimated yield for 
1922 to 10,575,000 bales. 
=~ ‘‘What the midsummer de- 
e2 terioration means in an eco- 
nomic way to the Southern 
planters is manifest, for the 
reduction in the bales, due to 








this ‘“‘billion-dollar bug” as 
the Baltimore American calls 
it? ‘*The weevil,” says a re- 
port of the United States 


Chamber of Commerce, “is 





Illustrations by courtesy of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. the 
THE “BILLION-DOLLAR BUG,” 


In various stages of his pestiferous existence. Each pair may have 
a family of 12,755,100 weevils a year. 


difference in condition, 
represents more than $100,- 
000,000 less at the prevailing 
prices of cotton.” 








about one-quarter of an inch 

in length and an eighth of an inch in width, or about the 
size of the common house-fly. Coming originally to us from 
a tropical climate, it displays most remarkable adaptions 
to change of environment. It passes the winter in its adult 
state, constantly surviving zero-weather. During the winter 
it lives entirely without food, seeking such shelter and pro- 
tection as are afforded by stored cottonseed, barns, haystacks, 
fencerows, hedges, brush-piles, and the like. The period 
of hibernation depends upon the weather, and the weevil 
does not emerge from its hiding-place until the young cotton 
begins to show above ground. The insect then immediately 


attacks the young cotton for food.” 

From this report, and bulletins of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, we learn that the weevil has no other food than the cotton 
plant, and seems to have only two passions—eating and repro- 
There are four or more generations each summer, the 


duction. 


Detailed reports on local 


conditions are beginning to come in from all over the 
South. We reproduce a few which have appeared recently 
in the Wall Street Journal: 


Alabama—‘ Going through the ‘black soil’ belt where, if any- 
where, good cotton is to be looked for, extremes from good to bad 
are found. There is some that will hardly pay for picking and 
ginning, and some that was abandoned, because after planting 
the merchants and bankers did not dare risk advances on it. 
Condition averages a little higher than last year, and with the 
increased acreage considerably more than the 587,600 bales 
ginned last year might be expected. However, the weevil up- 
sets all calculations and makes estimates more like guesses. 
Not until ginning is well advanced can a reasonable estimate be 
made. 

“Farmers who a fortnight ago thought they had a good crop, 
see it deteriorating every day. In northern and later parts of 
the State squares are eaten as quickly as they form and farmers 
in the earlier sections find weevil pupe in what appears to be 
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good bolls. To cite an extreme case, on one plantation near 
the Georgia line in southern Alabama, 15 bolls were picked from 
one stalk. On cutting them open 12 proved ruined by weevils. 

‘Conditions are very spotted in Arkansas, according to Lesser- 
Goldman Cotton Co., which says: 

‘“‘‘Purther hot weather has caused heavy shedding in the 
central, western and eastern sections. Weevils are reported in 
every section. Some of our correspondents say that the plants 
are alive with them and that in walking down the cotton rows, 
their clothes are covered.’ 

“Temperatures are high in western Oklahoma and the drought 
continues. Weevil dam- 


From other States, the storyisalmostthesame. ‘ Mississippi,” 
they say, “is credited with a crop of 1,003,000 bales.” 
But— 


“The weevils are much worse than ever before. Only a 
small percentage of farmers are fighting them, and they are 
consuming the green bolls. No one can tell from the appearance 
of a field what it is like. Only the picking test will prove it. 

“Alabama is credited with 2,983,000 acres. Yet many bankers 
claim the acreage is less. It is afact that some cotton even has been 
abandoned because the banks or merchants would not finance it. 

There, too, the weevil 





age is spreading. 


is unusually destruc- 





**Columbus, Ga.—An- 
other small crop in 
Georgia is a certainty. 

‘Going through fields 
that from the road look 
good, one will find an un- 
usual shedding of punc- 
tured squares. Crack 
open the bolls and the 
weevil pupa is pretty 
sure to be found there, or 
sometimes a boll worm. 

“‘Insome cases calcium 
arsenate has been used 
with varying success. 
Some farmers declare it 
has not done them any 
good at all. Other fields 
have been inspected that 





tive and is working at 
the bolls and can not be 
estimated. Its damage, 
however, will go on until 
the cotton opens.” 


Summing up the en- 
tire situation, 


“There never can be 
another large crop of 
cotton produced under 
what have up to now 
been considered ordinary 
a conditions. A survey of 
the cotton-fields, with 
some study of the boll 
weevil, will prove the 
fact. Consumption of 








were proof that it was 
doing some good, and 
fair crops would be 
picked. In general, its 
use has not given the 
satisfaction that it has in 
Mississippi, particularly 
the Delta, where its use 
has meant nearly per- 
fect weevil control. 
‘Farmers in this zone 
were heavy losers last 








cotton is increasing. Last 
year it was from 25 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. 
more than the present 
crop will amount to. 
Production of cotton is 
not keeping pace and 
this is a situation the 
market must recognize. 

“There is only one 
way to meet an un- 
pleasant situation. We 
must find the remedy.” 





year, as for example, one 
planter put out 500 acres 
and picked two bales. 
They are so discouraged 
this year that they talk 
of turning to other crops. 
In fact, one county that 
normally plants 50,000 
acres, this year has but 
2,500. The county in , bys 








But what is the rem- 
edy? Spraying with cal- 
cium arsenate has been 
mentioned as fairly help- 
ful. Efforts are being 
made in the Delta region 
of Mississippi to scien- 
tifically breed a variety 

















1919 produced 17,000 — 
bales of cotton, and last 
season 298. 

“Rock Hill, South 





HOW THE BOLL WEEVIL WORKS. 
He threatens to do this to a million bales of cotton this month. 


of cotton (known as the 
“Salisbury”) which can 
survive the weevil. So 








Carolina, can not pro- 
duce as much cotton 
as last year when it raised 786,000 bales. Last year only the 
advance guard of the boll weevil reached the Piedmont section 
in the west; to-day the insects are there in force. The condition 
of the whole-northern half of the State differs from the southern 
only in being later, which gives the weevils more time for work. 

“All estimates of number of bales must be taken with caution, 
because the weevils are working in the bolls, and therefore are 
hidden from view. Not until the cotton is picked will the dam- 
age be capable of appraisement. 

“Wishing to check against his own observations, The Wall Street 
Journal’ s investigator called on State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Harris, a genuine ‘dirt farmer,’ who had just returned from a tour 
of the State. ‘I have been in every county in South Carolina,’ 
said he, ‘and the cotton crop is the poorest in twenty years.’ 

«The boll weevils now are at work all over the State. So long as 
there are squares they confine their attention to them. Butall the 
squares are gone, and they now are working in the bolls of not 
only the middle, but bottom growth, where the bolls are older. 

“*When bolls are full grown they begin to get specked with 
red spots. I have found weevils in those red bolls. I picked 
one boll and found nine punctures in it. That means that nine 
Weevil eggs were incubating in that one boll. I haven't seen 
80 poor a crop in twenty years.’” 


far the weevil, through- 
out the South, seems to be triumphing as never before. 

So serious is the situation that Senator Smith of South Caro- 
lina proposed the other day in the Senate, according to the New 
York Times, that it would be a good investment if the Govern- 
ment and the States joined in an appropriation of $1,000,000,000 
to eradicate the pest. The only way this could be done, he said, 
was to stop planting cotton for a year, when the worm would 
die for want of nourishment. The appropriation would be em- 
ployed to pay the farmers for their losses in not planting cotton 
for the year. It is not a local matter,”’ the Senator went on to 
say; “it has become a national menace, and we have to meet 
it, not with experiments here or rotation of crops there, but 
with the only method indicated—the cessation of the plant- 
ing of cotton for one year.” 

Whether so startling a measure will be adopted or not, it is 
certain, if we are to believe general press comment, that the 
country faces a much more serious situation than most people 
realize. Some remedy must be found soon, they say, if we are 
to continue as a cotton-producing nation. 








THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


BLIGHT MORE DEPLORABLE THAN WAR is seen 
A by Secretary of Commerce Hoover in our waste of child 

life, for, according to the latest census figures approx- 
imately 1,000,000 children between the ages of ten and fifteen 
years of a total of twelve millions are engaged in gainful occupa- 
tion. ‘Facts like this give our civilization a black eye,’”’ declares 
the Wichita Beacon, and the only way the. situation can be 
remedied, avers the Sacramento Bee, is through an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution abolishing child labor. Congres- 
sional legislation on the question, we are reminded, has been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Meanwhile, observes the Philadelphia Inquirer, those 
States which do not restrict the hours of labor of children and 








A STRATEGICALLY LOCATED REMNANT. 
—James in the St. Louis Star. 











debar unsuitable occupations are ‘‘mortgaging the future of the 
new generation.” 


The Inquirer thinks it will surprize most people to know that: 


the number of children between the ages of ten and fifteen 
engaged in gainful occupations was 46.7 per cent. less in 1920 
than in 1910, and that the natural inference is that child 
labor is diminishing in this country. But “‘the diminution of 
child labor which took place during these ten years was not 
as great as these figures seem to indicate,”’ asserts the New York 
Herald, because— 


“‘A large part of the apparent decrease is discounted by the 
fact that the census of 1920 was taken in January, when agri- 
cultural employment is at its lowest stage, while that of 1910 
was taken in April. Many children,’particularly those who work 
on home farms, would have been reported as agricultural laborers 
had the 1920 census been taken at a later date. It is further 
pointed out in the census report that the 1910 figures were too 
large, due to a difference in the basis of enumeration in that 
year.” 5 


Of the specified occupations in which these children are 
engaged, agriculture comes first with 647,309—a decrease of 
54.8 per cent.—subject, as the Herald reminds us, to discount 
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because the census of 1920 was taken when agricultural 
employment is at its lowest stage. A decrease of child em- 
ployment of 60.2 in mining is also noted, together with de- 
creases of 29.0 in manufacturing and 24.0 in the mechanical 
industries. There have also been decreases of 9.1 in transporta- 
tion, 10.4 in trade, 51.9 in domestic and personal service, and 
2.8 in professional service. As opposed to occupations in these 
fields, there have been gains of 110.4 in child workers in public 
service and 12.9 in clerical occupations. 

The statistics show that the distribution of the gainfully 
occupied children ten to fifteen years of age varies greatly with 
the different geographic divisions and with the different States. 
In the opinion of the Boston Herald, one aspect of the report is 
calculated to be disturbing to New England. This point is set 
forth in the following summary quoted from the report: 


‘*For example, the proportion engaged in agriculture, forestry 
and animal husbandry is very small in New England and in the 
Middle Atlantic division and is quite large in each of the three 
geographic divisions of the South. The proportion engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, on the other hand, 
is very large in New England and in the Middle Atlantic division, 
and is quite small in each of the three divisions comprising the 
South. 

““Massachusetts and Rhode Island, however, are notable 
exceptions to this general rule. While the proportion of children 
of each sex ten to fifteen years of age engaged in all gainful oc- 
cupations in 1920 is much larger for each of the three geographic 
divisions comprising the South than for any other geographic 
division, if non-agricultural pursuits alone be considered, the 
proportion for each sex is considerably larger for New England, 
for the Middle Atlantic division and for the East North Central 
division than for any of the three geographic divisions comprising 
the South.” 


But, maintains the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post 





‘Statistical figures are cold, uninteresting things, so let us 
put the matter in another way— 

“One million underprivileged children, destined to grow to 
be underprivileged men and women, to recruit the ranks of the 
half-witted, the gunmen, the incompetent and the criminal. 

**One million voters less capable of exercising the great func- 
tion of the ballot because of poor equipment for reasoning 
power and decision. 

*‘One million dwarfed intellects to be the easy prey of preju- 
dice, class consciousness and hatreds. Undersized minds that 
will fatten the purses of the crafty and the conscienceless. 

“‘One million prospects for the I. W. W.’s, the Bolsheviki, 
and all the other exponents of half-baked theories of government. 

“One million people whose darkened minds will inevitably 
pull down the standard of art, music, drama, and life in all its 
ramifications. 

‘‘One million children whose pitiable plight shames the boasted 
wisdom and statesmanship of the United States of America. 

“One million little folk, at heart innocent of all these and 
other dire portents for their country, with a real and just griev- 
ance against the one hundred million who permit this immeasur- 
able folly of child labor to continue.” 


“‘If something can not be done for these children, whose youth 
and strength are being drained away, the results in future years 
will be sad indeed for the whole nation,” agrees the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Democrat, while the Portland (Me.) Press-Herald 
maintains that “the exploitation of children in mills and 


factories must end.”” To end it, observes the New York Eve- 


ning Mail— 


“Tt would seem that even Congress must be convineed by now 
is that the only adequate recourse is to an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. The inhumanity, the injustice, the 
barbarity of child exploitation has come to be so generally un- 
derstood that none dare uphold it in the open. Congress must 
see to it that none can continue a bushwhacking warfare against 
it in secret. New legislation ought to be written into the na- 
tion’s statutes immediately, on whatever ground promises 
success. In the meantime the machinery of amending the Con- 
stitution should be set in motion without an instant’s delay.” 
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TO MERGE OR NOT TO MERGE? 


HERE ARE STILL GOOD TRUSTS and bad trusts, 
as in Roosevelt’s day, observes the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer in commenting upon the proposed mergers in 
the steel industry which were given a clean bill of health by 
Attorney-General Daugherty, only to be afterward frowned upon 
by the Federal Trade Commission. Two separate mergers, 
avowedly for the purpose of bringing about economies in opera- 
tion, and involving five of the largest independent steel com- 
panies, would, by constituting an ‘‘unfair method of competi- 
tion,’ violate the law, the Commission declares, altho in 
the opinion of the Department of Justice the proposed consoli- 
dations would in no way result in monopolistic control of the 
steel industry, and therefore would not be in contravention of 
either the Webb, Clayton, or Sherman anti-trust laws. 

“The real question at issue,” points out the Newark News, 
“is whether the proposed mergers will make two sound organiza- 
tions for the efficient quantity production of steel at a fair 
price.”’ The question that occurs to the Dallas News is ‘‘ whether 
these mergers will tend to restrain or to further trade and com- 
petition.”” Even tho the proposed mergers do not effect a reduc- 
tion of prices, particularly since wages in the steel industry 
were recently increased, ‘“‘these combinations will subject the 
United States Steel Corporation to a much stronger compe- 
tition than the individual companies have been able to offer,” 
believes this paper. There seems to be in the press of the 
country, in fact, little if any opposition to the proposed mergers. 
Says the New York World, for example: 


“Just how much competition to be ‘hindered’ now exists in 
the steel industry? This might seem to present a line of inquiry 
more pertinent to the matter in hand. Neither of these mergers 
would command more than a small fraction of what the United 
States Steel Corporation commands of the country’s steel output, 
which is placed at 45 per cent. And the Steel Corporation has a 
clean bill of health under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law from the 
United States Supreme Court. . . 

“Compared with the big Steel Trust even in its present more 
limited control of total output, these current mergers are small 
affairs. Small as they are in relative magnitude, they can not 
be relatively very large either as a tendency to hinder competi- 
tion or as practitioners of unfair methods of competition.” 


Apparently, concludes the Baltmore American, “‘the giant 
corporation of to-day is regarded as a legitimate, perhaps the 
only economical, method of conducting business. The fear of 
‘big business’ seems to have died down with the lapse of time.” 
“A corporation nowadays is judged by what it does, and not by 
what it might do,”’ notes the Wall Street Journal, which believes 
that “the public is the greatest beneficiary of mergers.”’ 

The plants of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, 
which is to join ‘with the Republic Iron and Steel Company and 
the Inland Steel Company, are principally in Pennsylvania. 
The Republic company operates mainly in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Alabama, while the Inland Steel Company’s plants are in 
Indiana Harbor, near Chicago. ‘‘By joining these three com- 
panies it will be possible to divide the territory so that shipments 
can be made at lower costs,” says an article in the New York 
World. This combination, it is estimated, will control approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. of the country’s output. The other combina- 
tion is that of the Lackawanna and Bethlehem steel companies, 
which would control more than 22 per cent. of the steel rail out- 
put and ‘substantial percentages of other iron and steel com- 
modities,” according to the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Journal of Commerce. 

The economies which these combinations could effect ‘would 
mean greater ability to serve the consuming public,”’ maintains 
the Cincinnati Times-Star. For, explains the New York Com- 
mercial, ‘‘we are living in an automobile and aircraft age, and 
not in the day of the stage coach. This is a big country, and it 
requires big business to meet its requirements.” 





THE PRICE OF COAL 
ss Tos IS ABSOLUTELY NO REASON why coal 


prices should be advanced one cent over prices asked 

last spring,” now that the anthracite strike has been 
settled, declares the Scranton Times, which is published in the 
center of the anthracite fields. ‘‘The settlement provides for no 
wage increase or change in working conditions, consequently 
production cost will not be increased. Any inflation, therefore, 
in the price of hard coal will be a profiteer’s increase.” ‘‘The 
price of hard and soft coal to the consumer, if anything,”’ declares 
the New York World, ‘‘should be even less by reason of the recent 








FOLKS ARE ALWAYS BEING 8O KIND TO US. 
—Smith for the Newspaper Enterprise Association. 











reduction of 10 per gent. in railroad freight rates.’’ But “‘ present 
prices” as of September 1 in Pittsburgh and St. Louis, for in- 
stance, show that the price asked for anthracite is éxactly double 
that of April 1 last. As the World goes on to observe, “according 
to the anthracite settlement, the miners are to receive the same 
wages they were getting before, therefore prices must go up.” 

Coal operators are said to admit that the losses of the strike 
must be paid by the public. ‘‘A more brazen announcement of a 
more piratical purpose was never recorded in the annals of his- 
tory,” believes Governor Kendall, of Iowa, who declares that the 
assertion that ‘operators should be compensated for ‘profits for- 
feited’ through a suspension of mining for which they were pri- 
marily responsible is insolent and preposterous.”” The operators, 
observes the New York Tribune, seem to expect the public to 
subscribe to ‘‘a sort of coal-strike reparations fund.” 

“Nothing to arbitrate,” said coal operators twenty years ago 
to proposals made by the miners. But this year, we are reminded, 
the shoe is on the other foot; it was the miners who said they had 
nothing to arbitrate. On April 1, says a Washington dispatch to 
the New York Herald, wages in the non-union coal fields had 
dropt from their war peak to $4.50 per day, while they averaged 
$7.50 per day in the union fields. When coal operators tried to 
induce the United Mine Workers to participate in the general 
process of deflation, the trouble began. The cost of the strike 
which resulted—the longest in the history of the hard-coal fields— 
can not be measured in dollars, it is agreed. Says the Herald: 


‘‘Government experts, statisticians, heads of highly specialized 
bureaus, members of the Cabinet and Congressional leaders are all 
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agreed that the cost eventually must be measured, not in the loss 
to labor in wages, not in the loss to the operators in profits or 
even in the loss to the consumers in the higher cost of coal and 
manufactured articles, but rather in the enormous setback which 
the warfare in the coal-fields has given business and industry. 

“The minimum eash cost of the suspension in the coal indus- 
try, estimated from the figures of Government experts, operators, 
and labor organizations, is as follows: 


I 8S ets en ghee Baw SenE $450,000,000 
Loss of profits to operators............i4.... 40,000,000 
Consumers’ loss (excess cost of coal during strike) 100,000,000 
Coal railroad loss in freight revenues ......... 300,000,000 
Consumers’ loss ($1 a ton, increase in price to 
SE HEED 5 n.550s vay ose wee ROK os ene wes 300,000,000 
a $1,190,000,000 


‘**But,”’ explains the Baltimore American, “this is not all clear 


loss.”” For— 
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worker and the profit to the operators. After its report is made 
the public will be able to judge the industry impartially and 
enforce its judgment through arbitration machinery or legisla- 
tive restriction.” 


The settlement of the anthracite strike, we are told, was 
effected through the intervention of President Harding and 
Governor Sproul, Senator Pepper and Senator Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘‘The public interest transcends any partizan ad- 
vantage that you might gain by further resistance,’ wrote 
the President to the conference of operators and miners’ officials 
at Philadelphia. ‘I urge you in the name of the public wel- 
fare to accede to the proposal that has been advanced by 
Senators Pepper and Reed.”’ This proposal was that the con- 
tracts in foree March 1, 1922, were to be extended to August 
31, 1923, six months longer than the operators wished and six 

months less than the miners held 





“In the first place, the coal- 
earrying railroads (neglecting 
whatever influence the shop- 
men’s strike may have) will earn 
back a considerable portion of 
their lost revenues in the extra 
earrying that they will do during 
the winter. In the second place, 
the miners will earn from now on 
more than they otherwise would 
have done, since they have pre- 
vented the proposed wage cyts, 
and they have created a condition 
under which there will be very 
few shutdowns or lost working 
days for some time to come. In 
the third place, the operators will 
earn greatly increased profits, on 
account of the higher prices and 
beeause demand will now be 
heavy and continuous. 

“The consumers’ loss, how- 
ever, which goes to make up the 
losses of the coal industry, is a 
dead loss, because there is no way 
in which he can ever earn it back.” 


Just why the public should pay 
the New York World can not see. 
Says this paper: 


“To an average intelligence it 
is reasonable that if wages re- 








SETTLING THE COAL STRIKE. 
—wWarren in the Chicago Tribune. 


out for. Arbitration, which the 
miners consistently fought, was 
not mentioned. The original de- 
mands of the miners were for a 
20 per cent. increase in wages, 
while the operators countered this 
with a demand for a 20 per cent. 
decrease. 

While a hard-coal famine was 
averted by the Philadelphia set- 
tlement, anthracite mines, says a 
Wilkes-Barre dispatch to the New 
York Herald, can not regain any- 
thing like normal production be- 
fore October 1, and ‘‘even the 
production of 1,500,000 tons 
weekly can not forestalla shortage 
that in many parts of the country 
will reach an acute stage.” 
Moreover, asserts the World, the 
‘“*settlement”’ is not really that; 
“it is simply a costly armistice.” 
For the time being the anthracite- 
consuming East will have to use 
more bituminous coal for domes- 
tie purposes than it has since the 
anthracite strike of twenty years 
ago, concludes the Coal Trade 
Journal (New York). More than 


HURREN 








main the same, prices should also 
remain as they were, at least in 
so far as they are affected by wages. It is true that prices are still 
too high, but the labor cost of a ton of coal at the mines is so 
small a part of the cost of a ton in New York City, for instance, 
that no reduction in wages could have greatly affected the fuel 
bills of the owners of houses and apartments. 

“Tf the operators have facts and figures to prove that the 
miners’ victory has any necessary relation to higher prices or 
even to prices as high as they are, let them by all means produce 

_ the evidence. Let them analyze, if they dare, the delivery price 
of a ton of anthracite, showing exactly where the money goes.”’ 


This the Government fact-finding commission proposed by 
Senator Borah would accomplish, it is believed. ‘‘Such a com- 
mission, appointed by the President and acting under the 
authority of Congress, will have authority to dig out all the 
facts concerning coal-mining,”.,points out the neighboring 
Inquirer. The New York Tribune, too, believes that— 


“The chief hope of a constructive settlement which will banish 
fear of coal famines and put mining back on an economic basis, 
with reasonable wages and reasonable prices, lies in the activities 
of the Federal fact-finding commission, soon to be created. This 
commission will lay before Congress and the country the short- 
comings of the industry as now conducted. It will be able to 
suggest changes in operating methods and to indicate what ought 
to be the cost of coal to the consumer, the compensation to the 


that, notes the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, folks will have to do their cooking with gas or electricity. 
And many households, believes the New York Sun, will change 
permanently to gas, coke, electricity, wood, and soft coal, ‘‘and 
give up hard coal for good and all,’’ thereby inflicting a perma- 
nent loss upon both miners and operators alike. Cities which 
have barred soft coal, says an article in the New York Times, are 
now permitting it, and changes are being effected to permit the 
burning of fuel oil for heat and power. Everything considered, 
the coal strikes have taught us a ‘fundamental lesson,’’ thinks 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover. As Mr. Hoover sees it— 


“There is one fundamental lesson that fhe public should 
absorb from the coal situation, and this lesson can be derived 
without discussion of the rights and wrongs of the demands of 
either mine workers or mine operators, or the incidents of the 
negotiation in their settlement. That is, a four-month suspen- 
sion of production in the coal industry, while primarily a conflict 
between employer and employee, brings the public in as the 
largest sufferer. . . . Yet the public has no voice in the nego- 
tiations and can not express itself as to the right or wrong of 
the matter. > 

‘The working out of a plan under which the public may have 
a rightful voice in aid of justice and in its own protection is one 
of the most vital issues before us.”’ 
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MEANING OF THE SUPREME COURT SHIFT 


66 OLITICS HAS NO PLACE in my scheme,” says Mr. 
Pp Justice John H. Clarke in an interview published by 
the New York World. He leaves the Supreme Court 

because he wishes to devote himself to agitating for America’s 
entrance into the League of Nations. ‘I am interested from an 
absolutely non-partizan and non-political standpoint,” he tells 
us, but the political correspondents at Washington think this 
explanation inadequate. The New York Cali’s representa- 
tive, for instance, sees in Mr. Clarke’s resignation another 
Democratic hat from Ohio tossed into the ring, and an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch de- 








elares, ‘‘The strategy of 
the next Presidential 
campaign suggests a 
candidate from Ohio. 
Already in that State is 
Cox, and there will be 
Pomerene; the political 
lookouts figure that Jus- 
tice Clarke may argue 
to himself that he is as 
firm for the Wilson poli- 
cies as is Cox and as 
popular in the State 
as Pomerene.” For— 


“He has been any- 
thing but a cloistered 
jurist. His training was 
in the ways of ‘Tom’ 
Johnson of Cleveland, 
where he practised law 
and made speeches for 
progressive measures. 
Newton D. Baker, Wil- 
son’s Secretary of War, 
was another of his po- 
litical buddies. Hefought 
for the direct election of 
United States Senators, 
for the two-cent fare, 
tho he had been attorney 
for big railroads; for in- 
dependence of the Phil- 
ippines, with an inter- 
national guaranty to respect it; workmen’s compensation 
laws, publication of campaign expenses and all the rest of the 
reform legislation that was deemed the extreme of radicalism 
twenty years ago. 

“He could have been Governor of Ohio in 1892, but declined 
it, and a year later ran for the Senate against Mark Hanna. A 
few years later he was prominent in a movement to start a third 
party with 1,500,000 railroad employees as a nucleus. 

“He bolted Bryan in 1896, but was back in the fold four years 
later. Woodrow Wilson made him a Federal Judge in 1914, and 
two years later put him on the Supreme Bench. The fact that 
he is a bachelor and one of the greatest of American orators com- 
pletes the biography.” 





Copyrighted by G. V. Buck. 
JUSTICE CLARKE, 
Who leaves the Supreme Court in 


order to agitate for America’s en- 
trance into the League of Nations. 











An “entirely different type,’”’ as the Associated Press cor- 
respondent observes, is former Senator George Sutherland of 
Utah, who will take Justice Clarke’s place on the Supreme Court 
bench: 


“Sutherland could have been Attorney-General] had he desired, 
and there was some talk at one time that he might be Secretary 
of State. It is believed his English birth made him less accep- 
table as chief of America’s diplomatic relations than Mr. Hughes, 
for instance; but his birth—at Buckinghamshire—is all there is 
English about him. He came to the United States a child, 
stew up and was educated in Utah, was graduated from the 
University of Michigan and has been prominent in law and 
Politics ever since. 

“He was a Senator for twelve years—from 1905 to 1917— 
and.was counted as one of the best, if not the greatest, lawyers 
m that body. He was always more lawyer than politician, 


a grave, dignified, high-class, intellectual factor in national af- 
fairs, regular in his politics as he was in his law; not to be led off 
into such romances as the Roosevelt Progressive venture. It 
was probably due more to him than to any other individual that 
his State, Utah, was one of the two States that remained loyal 
to Taft, when Woodrow Wilson was elected in 1912. 

“The Anti-Saloon League classes him as a ‘wet,’ tho he left the 
Senate before the days of the Eighteenth Amendment, but ac- 
cording to Wayne Wheeler he is not so ‘wet’ as Judge Clarke. 
Wheeler says, ‘He will be fairer in his construction of the law on 
the Eighteenth Amendment’ than Justice Clarke, who wrote 
three dissenting opinions on phases of the Volstead Act and 
made a speech criticizing the Amendment. 

“‘Sutherland’s most conspicuous service since he left the Senate 
was as Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee to 
the American delegation 
to the Arms Conference. 
In this capacity he is 
credited with having had 
a big part in the working 
out of the 5-5-3 naval 
ratio. Before he became 
Senator he served a term 
as Representative, and 
during the campaign of 
1920 and the preinaugu- 
ration period he was one 
of the Big Three among 
Harding’s advisers at 
Marion, Colonel Harvey 
and Richard Washburn 
Child being the others.” 


Altho recognizing that 
the Supreme Court will 
now stand seven Repub- 
licans to two Democrats 
and that Mr. Sutherland 
is dubbed a ‘‘conserva- 
tive” and “reactionary,” 
the New York Times 
pronounces him ‘“‘emi- 
nently fit for the place,”’ 
while the New York Eve- 
ning Mail believes that 
he will have “‘the con- 
fidence and cordial in- 
dorsement of the na- 
tion,” but the New York Globe is less enthusiastic, and declares: 








Copyrighted by Clinedinst. 
JUSTICE SUTHERLAND, 
Who comes to the Supreme Court 


because of his great legal ability and 
his friendship with the President. 











“The public really has a grievance in Justice Clarke’s resigna- 
tion. He occupied a strategic place. He is a liberal among 
conservatives, and he was needed. Ex-Senator Sutherland, who, 
the President announced, will be appointed to Justice Clarke's 
place, is a lawyer of high distinction. If the Supreme Court did 
nothing except interpret law it would not matter whether judges 
were liberals or conservatives, Republicans or Democrats. 
The public insistence that the Court be fairly evenly divided be- 
tween the parties, however, is a tacit recognition that partizan- 
ship ought to be counterbalanced by partizanship. Because of 
this, and because the Supreme Court is the ultimate power in the 
United States, the loss of Justice Clarke is serious. Without 
him during the Harding Administration the Court will inevitably 
be more conservative at a time when liberalizing influences are 
sorely needed.” 

Turning to the Ohio papers, we find the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.), in the city where Justice Clarke practised law for 
seventeen years, remarking that success in his new venture 
‘will give him high rank among those who have served their 
country.” The Cleveland Press (Ind.) is more specific, saying: 

‘‘A man who resigns from the United States Supreme Court 
really is a more conspicuous figure than one who stays on, so we 
ean rest assured that, whatever may be undertaken in Demo- 
cratic affairs, John H. Clarke, the ex-judge, will be consulted, 
and by his action he suddenly flashes into the political firmament 
as a Presidential possibility. While he and Cox are good friends, 
it’s a safe wager that Cox would be just as well pleased if Clarke 


hadn’t resigned.” 





Tue profiteer staggers every time prices take a drop.— Wash- 
ington Post. 


Wuart the country needs is more meri in Congress with throat 
trouble.—Cleveland News. 


Tue trouble about the public debt is that the private individual 
has to pay it.—Washington Post. 


Tue trouble with Europe is that it doesn’t want peace bad 
enough to work for it.— Asheville Times. 


No one has any trouble in finding a bootlegger except the “dry” 
enforcement officers—New York Tribune. 


Many candidates this fall will be fishing for votes with the 
Literary Digest poll.—Brunswick (Ga.) Banner. 


Ir begins to look as tho the Allies had turned down a peace 
without vietory for victory without peace.— Washington Post. 


Evrope has had nineteen conferences, and they have all ended 
as soon as somebody mentioned money.—New York Evening 
Mail. 


Ir the fuel crisis continues, Wilhelm Hohenzollern may get 
more for his woodpile than he did for his memoirs.—New York 
Tribune. 


SHOEMAKER says President Harding has perfect feet: But the 
public is more interested in the other end of a President.—New 
York American. 


From a financial standpoint, Lenine and Trotzky might be 
referred to as the boys who put the rouble in trouble.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


A “‘BRAIN-WORKER” nowadays is a man who is trying to figure 
out how he ean get his winter’s coal without mortgaging his home. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Tue way to peace is not through armics and navies. You do 
not guard against hydrophobia by raising dogs on a large scale. 
—New York Morning Telegraph. 


A ‘“‘sLow-MoTION”’ picture is to be taken of Charlie Chaplin 
“making up” his face. We hear that another forthcoming 
attraction is a slow-motion film of Mr. Lloyd George making up 
his mind.—The Passing Show. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Easy Street and the straight and narrow path don’t intersect. 
—Asheville Times. 


AusTRIA appears to have an emergency from which it can not 
emerge.—Chicago Daily News. 


FRANCE should send a few of our instalment collectors into 
Germany.—New York Evening Mail. 


‘“* AusTRALIA is a land of promise and plenty,” says Sir Joseph 
Cook. So is Germany.—London Opinion. 


FRANCE’s idea about reparations is that if any nation is opposed 
to ’em, it doesn’t have to take any.— Dallas News 


Tue doctors who tell us to be careful about eating when un- 
happy should revise the restaurant prices.— Washington Post. 


We may not be able to take the eredit for winning the war, 
but we gave credit with which the war was won.—A sheville Times. 


Tue dove won’t build in the cannon’s mouth until something 
is provided to fill the other mouths.—Springfield (Illinois) State 
Register. 


Tue European nations can’t baiance their budgets as long as 
they continue to throw standing armies into the seales.—A she- 
ville Times. 


A MORATORIUM is just the highbrow way of admitting that 
there doesn’t seem to be any blood in the turnip.—Springfield 
(Illinois) State Register. 


Just think: this time last summer our chief anxiety was, 
would the pressure. of the coal burst out the side-wall of the bin?— 
New York Evening Post. . 


No statesman nowadays will announce where he stands on a 
‘public question till he takes a hasty glance at Tue Literary 
Dicest.—New York Tribune. 


THE new verb ‘‘to coal’’ has some interesting forms, among 
which we notice ‘‘shall we coal?’’ ‘we will coal!” ete. It all ends, 
however, with ‘‘we may be cold.’’—New York Sun. 


REcENT primaries reveal that the country is still more or 
less “dry,’’ while the cities are ‘‘wet’’; or, in other words, 
that the battle is still between the hick and the ‘“‘hic.’”’— 
Columbia Record. 
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—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 
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THE GREEK CATASTROPHE IN ASIA MINOR 





of routed forces, desolated vil- 

lages, and panic-stricken refugees 
form the toll of the first few days of the 
drive of the Turkish Nationalist Army on 
the Greek line in Asia Minor, and include 
the capital fact of the capture of Ushak, 
which is on the main railway line to 
Smyrna. The severest setback to the 
Turks in their advance was the complete 
destruction of a cavalry division caught 
between two Greek forces near the Bilejik- 
Brusa front; and the Greek Military Mis- 
sion at Constantinople announce through 
the press that the Greek military situation 
is improving fast and that the Turkish 
move on Smyrna is becoming more diffi- 
cult. Yet Constantinople dispatches also 
bring the message of Fevzi Pasha, chief of 
the Turkish Nationalist General Staff, to 
the people of Constantinople, which reads: 
“We have vanquished the enemy and are 
hotly pursuing him. We will smash him 
completely within the next few days.” At 
the same time the Allied generals at Con- 
stantinople appear to be agreed that the 
situation is so grave that it is necessary for 
them to land naval and infantry forces in 
Asiatic Turkey for the protection of their 
nationals and to maintain order. It is re- 
ported that towns and villages in the path 
of the Greek retreat were burned and that 
thousands of Christian refugees fled to- 
ward Smyrna, where the churches and 
schools were soon filled, and we read that 
many arrived in a starving condition, 


Nea TWO HUNDRED MILES 








MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA, 


Leader of the Turkish Nationalists, whose 

successful drive on the Greeks, it is said, 

will encourage him to demand the resto- 

ration to Turkish rule not only of Asia 
Minor but also of Thrace. 


“They wish to have the conference hel¢ 
as soon as possible, in order to have the ad- 
vantage of might on their side and to be 
able to point out to the Powers that unless 
the Greeks voluntarily evacuate Asia 
Minor they will be forced to do so at the 
point of the bayonet. 

“The Greeks, on the other hand, know- 
ing that the approaching winter will soon 
render military operations impossible, are 
all for delay, hoping that the snow-blocked 
mountain-passes, which rise to a height of 
3,000 feet, may halt the Turkish advance 
before the beginning of the conference. 

“The Greeks believe that France is 
backing the Turks, not because she has 
any particular animosity against the Greeks 
or any particular love for the Turks, but 
merely because she sees in this policy a 
useful weapon for checking England's 
colonial expansion in the East.” 


Meanwhile Constantinople newspapers 
express hope about the Venice Conference, 
which, they recall, is the third attempt to 
bring to a close the Greco-Turkish War 
that has been goirg on for three years iu 
Asia Minor. The first two efforts at ree- 
onciliation were the London Conference 
of May, 1921, and the Paris proposals of 
March, 1922. Tho sharing Turkish confi- 
dence about the coming meeting, the 
Constantinople Tevhid Efkiar insists that 
the Turkish demands that ‘“‘our nationa’ 
life, honor, and dignity be safeguarded by 
the Powers, remain unchanged.” Turkey 
must be restored to her “ethnographic 
frontiers,” according to this daily, by 
which it is meant that the Greeks must 
withdraw from Asia Minor and from 








the women and children especially show- 
ing signs of suffering. In these Smyrna dispatches we read 
further that— 


“Anxiety is felt for the large Christian population in the war 
area. It is feared the Turks may take reprisals against them for 
the action of the Greek Army in burning scores of Turkish vil- 
lages on its advance toward Angora. 

“The non-resistance and apparent apathy of the Athens Gov- 
ernment toward the invasion of the Turks is bringing forth great 
resentment among the residents of Smyrna, a considerable por- 
tion of whom are British, American, French and Italian. They 
say that the folly of King Constantine in diverting 50,000 of 
the best troops of Greece to Thrace in a vain endeavor to realize 
his Constantinople enterprise may cost Greece the whole of 
Smyrna.” 


Meanwhile we learn from Rome dispatches that preparations 
for the Venice Conference on the Greco-Turkish situation are 
going forward “‘despite the fact that-both the date and scope of 
the meeting are still very much in the air.”” The conference 
was proposed and accepted by all the parties concerned, it is 
recalled, when the Greeks had advanced far into Asia Minor, 


and the military situation was comparatively stationary. It 


did not then matter particularly whether the conference was 
held immediately or within a few months, but now that the 
Turks are advancing, it is said that— 


Thrace. But the British view seems to 
be that the demand for Thrace is “an impossible one,” 
because it ‘“‘means the upsetting of the only part of the Balkan 
settlement: which seemed effective.’”’ Speaking of Thrace, the 
Constantinople Jleri obser ves: 


‘Every country wishes to be in a position to protect itself from 
possible aggression. . . . No nation can live in a region that 
may be attacked by an enemy at any moment. To secure the 
geographical situation of Constantinople, the Turkish. boundary 
should be traced along the river Maritza, so as to give us Thrace. 
The Turkish state can not exist without Constantinople. On 
the other hand, our national territory must be expanded and 
consolidated to its natural limits. Therefore, Thrace must be 
ours, and under no condition can it be given to any other coun- 
try. It must be remembered particularly that the majority 
of the population in Thrace is Turkish.” 


The Constantinople Jkdam, too, points out that the country 
which has control over Constantin ople must also possess Thrace, 
and it adds that “‘as long as the Greeks occupy Adrianople, Gal- 
lipoli, and the provinces bordering Tchataldja, Constantinople 
will be exposed to an unexpected attack, and this is an immediate 
reason why the question of Thrace must be settled definitely.” 

Much dissatisfaction was stirred in the Constantinople presy 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s speech before the House of Commons 
on August 4th, when he reminded Parliament that, following an 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE ANGLO-TURKISH STATUS. 


“While John Bull sits on the Dardanelles, thinking he has Turkey wel! in hand, the Greeks and Turks are fighting in two of his pockets.” 
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—420 (Florence). 








investigation carried out at the close of the war by a commission 
appointed by the great Powers in Paris, it was decided that 
“‘Smyrna and the adjoining vilayets ought to be handed to the 
Greeks, because they are predominantly Greek in population, in 
wealth, in interest, and in history.” 

‘‘From the beginning to the end this speech is anti-Turkish,” 
says the Constantinople Jeri, ‘‘ but however inimical it may be to 
us, it is useful in that it enables us to understand the attitude 
of England.” According to this daily, ‘‘it is clear that in our 
conflict with Greece the last word must come from our Army. 
Anatolia is armed to the teeth and ready to meet any eventual- 
ity.” Another Turkish paper, the Tevhid Efkiar, speaks of the 
excellent condition of the Kemalist Army and of its powerful 
equipment of motor-trucks, airplanes, et cetera. Schools for avia- 
tors and chauffeurs, as well as ammunition factories, are in opera- 
tion in various places, and the financial situation of the Angora 
Government also is said by this newspaper to be improving 
rapidly. 

On this point it is of interest to note press reports that Greek 
authorities charge that large shipments of gold have been 
sent from Russia to Angora, and that the Turks have been armed 
and supported in every way by the Bolsheviki. The Greeks as- 
sert also that many German airplanes are being used in Asia 
Minor and that they have reached the Turks via Russia and the 
Caueasian republics, which are sometimes described as ‘“‘mere 
appurtenances of Soviet Russia.’”’ We are reminded by the press 
also that on March 16, 1921, Moscow and Angora, the capital of 
the Kemalist Nationalist Government, concluded a far-reaching 
commercial agreement with “‘secret political clauses.” 

In contrast to their radiant pictures of the fitness of the Turkish 
forces we find in the Turkish press slurring accounts of the condi- 
tion of Greece from the political as well as the military view. 
These Turkish animadversions might be ascribed to Turkish 
bias, and it is said that no doubt there is a modicum of 
prejudice in their remarks. At the same time indications appear 
in the Greek press antagonistic to the Greek Government, which 
rather support the insinuations of the Turks. Thus we read in 
the Athens Elefteras Typos that: 

“All the noise about Constantinople is nothing more than a 
smoke-screen employed by the Athens Government to cover the 
evacuation of Asia Minor. The Government keeps on affirming 
that the troops sent to Thrace will return to Asia Minor, but this 
is being said in order to save the Ministry from an overthrow by 
the Assembly. Thus the Government is enabled to say: ‘We 


were about to take Constantinople and would have done so if you 
had not launched your attack on us.’ But such a device will not 


divert the indignation of the Greek people from their present 
Government.” 


A Greek-American daily, Atlantis (New York), feels sure that 
Greece will come victorious out of the present situation, and 
urges the Greeks to have this conviction in mind. Meanwhile 
this newspaper, which is a strong believer in King Constantine 
and his policies, blames the plight of Greece entirely on France, 
as may be gathered from the following: 


“In France’s love for the Turks she has neglected nothing to 
facilitate their success. Thus it happens that Greece which 
fought the Turks is practically now fighting against France, 
and it is France that to-day proclaims to the world the success 
of its Turkish policy. Greece, whose Army still has French 
organizers and whose hands in Constantinople and in the Greek 
seas have been tied up by Allied diplomacy—this Greece, tho 
foreed to retreat in Asia Minor, can not be considered as de- 
feated. . . . We do not despair of Greece, that Greece which 
remained calm after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, that 
triumphed after the seven years’ struggle of 1821, for it will not 
lose its courage and its optimism because of this French stroke. 
Thank God, the Greeks have not yet reached the point where 
the French found themselves eight years ago, when at the first 
sound of German guns they vacated Paris and transferred their 
Government to Bordeaux. The Greeks, who have to-day just 
as many enemies as France had Allies during the war, have also 
a vitality and a national strength above that of France, which 
won the war only with the help of nearly three dozen allies. 
The Greek army has not a Sedan or a Metz in its history, while 
it is certain that France will have both the first time she faces the 
Germans alone. Greece will come out of the present adventure 
victorious. This is the certain and positive fact that every Greek 
must keep in mind.” 


Returning to the subject of the Venice Conference, we read in 
a Rome dispatch to a New York daily that: 


“‘The Greeks are ready to evacuate Asia Minor, but insist that 
substantial guaranties shall be given for the safety of their na- 
tionals there, and also that they are willing to discuss restoring 
Thrace to the Turks. 

“The Greeks are making frantic efforts to enlist the support 
of the European Powers, declaring that they are in Asia Minor 
fighting the battle of all Europe, because the Angora Government 
is the creature of the Bolshevist Government. ‘A victory for the 
Turks is a victory for the Bolsheviki; our defeat is a defeat for all 
constitutional European Governments,’ they say. 

“England and France, which are respectively backing Greece 
and Turkey, are taking a hand in the diplomatic battle raging 
over the date of the Venice Conference, England wishing to have 
it postponed, and France insisting that it be held immediately. 
An exchange of notes between Paris and London seems to have 
had a harmonizing influence, the end of September being tenta- 
tively fixt as the date.” 
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GERMAN THOUGHTS ON UPPER SILESIA 


ITHIN FIFTEEN YEARS all the riches of Upper 

\ ) \ / Silesia, which Germany has been obliged to relinquish 
momentarily, will be restored to her, says a cheery 

German writer, who neglects to point out, however, just whether 


the Upper Silesian returns are to come to Germany in the regular 
channels of commerce or by 
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UNTOUCHED WEALTH OF BRAZIL 


HE POTENTIAL SERVICES which Brazil is capable 

of rendering to the rest of the world and to Western 
Europe in particular, we are told, is a subject that de- 

serves the careful study of business men visiting the Brazil 
Centenary Exhibition at Rio de Janeiro, which lasts from the 
first week of September until 





more explosive methods. But 
he is not so much interested 
in attempting to read beyond 
the veil of the fifteen coming 
years as he is to point out that 
Upper Silesia “thas never at 
any time been Polish.” Her 
entire history is a “‘monu- 
ment to the glory of German 
thrift, progress and energy,” 
for, he tells us in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, up to the twelfth 
century the few Slavs who in- 
habited what is now Upper 
Silesia did not know anything 
about the use of iron and lived 
in their forests like savages. 
Then the Germans arrived, 
and, as we read further: 


“Following the advent of 
German merchants and farm- 
ers, prosperity spread through 
the country. Forests were 
cleared away and roads con- 
necting ‘he East with the West 
were laid across this rich and 
cultivated area. But after the 
invasions of the Turks had 








“FRENCH JUSTICE IN UPPER SILESIA.” 
A German view of Franco-Polish friendship. 


well into the Spring of 1923. 
Some English journals are 
emphatic on this point and 
urge that English visitors who 
go to Rio with the idea of 
furthering British commerce 
with Brazil also keep a busi- 
ness-like eye on the vast 
field of undeveloped Brazilian 
wealth. Two centuries ago, 
the London Statist reminds 
us, Brazil raised more cotton 
than any other country in the 
world, one hundred years ago 
she outstript other countries 
in cocoa production and at 
one time she was a world 
source of supply for sugar. 
But these peaks of industrial 
progress are long since jost in 
the past, notes this financial 
weekly, which gives us the fol- 
Jowing birds-eye view of the 
country: 


“Brazil has an area some- 
thing over 344 million square 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). miles. That is to say, it is 
more extensive than the purely 








isolated this section of Europe, 
and on the other hand, geo- 
graphical discoveries had opened new ways on the seas of 
the world, Silesia dwindled in importance and fell back 
into its primitive state. In the seventeenth *century a 
traveler might have said of its inhabitants: ‘The only thing 
human about themistheirshape.’ Later, however, with the coming 
of the railroad era, Silesia experienced a new period of prosperity. 
The Germans madea mining and metallurgical center of the highest 
importance out of Upper Silesia, and her Slav population became 
the beneficiaries of the industrial funds and genius of German 
capital and science without ever becoming subject to Poland.” 


This German writer proceeds to assure us that when the 
League of Nations ordered a plebiscite in Upper Silesia its action 
was ‘“‘inspired much less by ethnic considerations than by the 
wish to help Poland by donating to her less than a third of the 
territory, the lion’s share, including not only the natural wealth 
of the country, but the wealth created by German industry.” 
Thus it happens that— 

“Poland has profited of all the iron actually extracted, of 90 
per cent. of the coal and of four-fifths of the complete yield of the 
mines—in other words, Poland has practically complete control 
of the production of zine and lead. At the same time we must 
now consider Poland as a simple annex of France, which by this 
addition and that of Lorraine is lifted to fourth place in the rank 
of commercial powers as a possible and redoubtable rival of 
England, such as Germany was in 1914.” 

That Upper Silesia is “gradually beginning to recover from 
the shock of being cut in two,”’ we learn from a London Times 
correspondent in that region, and he tells us also that the 
“burst of acute national consciousness,’ which set the Germans 
driving the Poles out of the German part of the country, and the 
Poles driving the Germans out of the Polish half, immediately after 
the Allied troops withdrew, has more or less subsided. Moreover, 
press dispatches tell us that Polish Silesia is to have a local Parlia- 
ment of forty-eight members, or one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 


continental area of the United 
States. According to a census taken two years ago, her total 
population only amounts to a little over 304% million. The 
population for the most part is confined to the Atlantic States, 
and there is an enormous area of land of extraordinary 
fertility watered by a greater number of rivers than are to 
be found on any similar area of the earth’s surface, prac- 
tically unoccupied and practically unused, which are yielding 
to the rest of the world little or no service of any kind. This 
is mainly because they lack adequate population to cultivate 
them, and still more because they lack adequate transport 
facilities which would enable any commodities which might be 
raised in the interior to be taken down to a port of shipment at 
such a cost as would give any reasonable prospect of the produce 
being sold at a moderate price. ; 

‘‘We say, therefore, without hesitation that it is far more im- 
portant that European visitors to Brazil should realize the po- 
tential services which Brazil is capable of rendering to the rest of 
the world than that Brazilians should be furnished with informa- 
tion which they possess already—that Lancashire is capable of 
making very fine grades of cotton goods and Yorkshire very 
serviceable woolen fabrics. Brazil at present furnishes the 
world practically from one State with, roughly, two-thirds of the 
coffee known to the international markets of the world. In 
addition, she furnishes some of the finest raw rubber known to the 
world’s markets. That rubber, however, is situated at such 
a distance from any port of shipment, is so inaccessible, and the 
area in which it is collected is so lacking in transportation facili- 
ties of any kind that it is actually more costly to bring rubber 
down from the great plateaus of Central Brazil to Para, which is 
the port from which it is distributed to the world in general, 
than it is to grow it in the plantations of the East.” 


At one time Brazil was among the greatest world sources of 
supply for sugar, The Statist goes on to say, and adds 
that cotton-growing upon an important scale was probably 
“carried on to a greater extent in Brazil two centuries ago 
than in any other part of the world.” Furthermore, Brazil 
took a far more important part in the cultivation of cocoa 
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more than a hundred years ago than she does to-day, and 
we read: 

“Except in the collection of raw rubber and the growth of 
coffee in the State of Sado Paulo; it would be difficult to say that 
any Brazilian industry has made any remarkable advance in the 
hundred years of independence which is about to be celebrated 
by the Exhibition to which we have referred. In addition to 
Brazil’s potentialities as a source of supply for tropical, semi- 
tropical and various forms of 
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WHY GERMANY SHOULD JOIN THE LEAGUE 


ERMANY MUST TAKE HER PLACE in the League 
(5 of Nations in order to recover her standing in the 
world, is the argument of some Germans who feel that 
Germany’s absence from it tends to make her more and more 
a mere “‘object’”’ in international relations. True, the League is 
not perfect, but Germany’s presence will improve it, they hold. 
In Die Welt am Montag one 





agricultural produce capable 
of being ‘grown in a warm 
country with an abundant 
rainfall and rich soil, this espe- 
cially favored part of the earth’s 
surface is very richly impreg- 
nated with minerals. Precious 
stones are found in various 
parts of Brazil, and particu- 
larly in the State of Minas 
Geraes. Those who will ex- 
plore the central plateau will 
find an area running for about 
a thousand miles where there 
is some of the richest iron ore 
which has yet been discovered 
in any part of the world.” 


BALFOUR’S “FALSE 
NOTE” 


N PRIVATE LIFE “Mr.” 
| Balfour, as he is still af- 

fectionately called de- 
spite his peerage, enjoys rep-. 
utation as an amateur 
musician of high gift, say some 
English writers, who deplore 
the discord he struck in inter- 
national relations by his note 
on the Allied debts. A distin- 





such spokesman asserts that 
the present situation is un- 
worthy of the German people 
and he scorns the ‘‘ occasional 
traffickings with the Soviet 
Government of Russia which 
do not improve Germany’s 
position, especially as their 
practical results are terribly 
null.” Germany must once 
again be “‘an equal in rights 
to all other nations of the 
greater politics of Europe,’’ he 
avers, and the only way she 
ean do this is by finding her 
place in the League. Allusion 
is made to statements by 
various English politicians of 
prominence expressing Britain's 
desire to see Germany a mem- 
ber of the League, and the 
writer informs us in particular 
that: 





“On July 25th when the In- 
ternational Congress of Peace 
was opened at the Mansion 
House, London, a member of 
the British Cabinet, the Rt. 
Hon. Herbert A. L. Fisher, 





guished London journalist, Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner, assures us 
that Mr. Balfour made his 
mistake through being “mis- 
led by a person whose business 





EUROPE'S WORLD-BEATING CIRCUS. 


“When Miss High Politics leaves the ring, the audience is diverted 
by the antics of the League of Nations clown.” 


President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, declared plainly in his 
speech of welcome that the 
British Government desires 
that Germany should ask ad- 
mission to the League of Na- 


—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 








it was to know the state of 

American feeling, and who seems to have known as little about 
it as if he were a hermit ih the Sahara.”’ On the face of things, 
this informant finds Mr. Balfour’s note “sensible enough,” and 
in the London weekly, John Bull, he adds: 


“The mistake Mr. Balfour made was in telling America that 
we could only cancel the French debt to us if America cancelled 
our debt to her. Thank you, says America, but France can’t pay 
you and you can pay us, and we want our money. It is not a 
very handsome attitude, but it is natural enough.” 


Now, suggests Mr. Gardiner, “‘let us do the big thing ourselves 
and leave America to follow when she is ready.”” Some one has 
got to give the lead out of the morass into which Europe has 
sunk, and Britain is the only country able to do this, according 
to Mr. Gardiner, who proceeds: 


‘*We can not afford to wipe out two thousand millions of debt, 
but we can afford still less to see Europe become derelict and our 
trade perish. . . . 

“Let us wipe them out, but on one consideration, that the 
French drop their militarism, send away their black soldiers from 
Europe, cancel the occupation of German territory, cease their 
policy of smashing Germany, economically and politically, and 
set about to help us in restoring peace to Europe. 

“As for America, let us ask her what goods to the extent of 
fifty millions a year we have to send in payment of the interest 
on our debt to her. Will she take cotton goods, woolen goods, 
machinery, or what? When she sees our debt in that light, I do 
not think she will be long in taking a reasonable view.” 


xX 


tions. This is a formal in- 
vitation which requires a formal reply. 

“‘The Independent Liberals and the Laborists in England have 
always desired that Germany be admitted to the League of 
Nations. Now the Government of the Conservative Liberal 
Coalition has joined in this demand. So the entire English 
nation is united in the invitation to the German Government. 
To reply in the negative to such an invitation would be an un- 
friendly act to the people of Britain and an affront to the British 
Government. 

“Tt is said that the German Government does not dare to 
make a move in this matter because the League of Nations is 
unpopular in Germany. It is true that it is unpopular to a de- 
gree, but only because the masses have been so scandalously 
misinformed about the League by their partizan newspapers. 
Nevertheless, it is my experience of many popular assemblies 
that when the pros and cons of the question are thoroughly 
thrashed out the opinion in favor of the League has been nearly 
always unanimous. It is true that the League is the imperfect 
expression of an excellent idea; but it is susceptible of perfection. 
Now those who have any confidence whatever in their own 
nation will agree that this institution may be brought to perfec- 
tion much sooner if we are a member of it and work for and with 
it, than if we continue to be outside of it.”’ 


The writer, Mr. De Gerlach, who is recognized as one of the 
leading fighters for the League in Germany, goes on to say that 
judging from certain official communications by the German 
Government it would appear that Germany desires to make her 
entry into the League on certain stipulations of her own. This 
will not do at all, according to Mr. De Gerlach, for— 
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“We must say ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Once we are a member of the 
League we can depend on our representatives to make our in- 
fluence felt. As a matter of fact all the Englishmen and all 
the neutrals with whom I have spoken have assured me that 
unquestionably Germany shall have a seat in the Council of the 
League. In any event, our entrance could do us no harm, and 
may do us a great deal of good. A word further on the impression 
produced by the idea that Germany is to become a member of 
the League. This would 


BRITISH AMAZE AT OUR NEW TARIFF 


S AMERICA BUYS MORE from England than from 
A any other country, the British will feel our new tariT 
duties pretty severely, and much interest attaches to 
English opinion, therefore, which has been crystallizing during 
the time the bill has been in process of building. Perhaps the 
most illuminating revela- 





mean a final renuncia- _ 
tion of the German 
militarism of the past 
and of a policy of re- 
venge for the future, as 
I gather from observa- 
tion in all sections of 
political thought in En- 
gland and among the 
neutrals as well as among 
the Pacifists and Social- 
ists of France. . . . We 
must incorporate Ger- 
many in the League, the 
international organization 
of states and of the right.” 
But some French jour- 
nals feel that Germany 
should not be admitted 
to the League until she 
has produced qualifica- 
tions of good standing, 
and the Paris Gaulois 
speaks of “‘the useless- 
ness and even danger 
that is inseparable. from 








SOME WILLING, SOME UNWILLING, LEAGUE OUTCASTS. 
“Out in the cold world, out in the street.”’ 


tion of the British atti- 
\ tude is to be found in the 
s 4 | Manchester Guardian, 

’ i that influential news- 

man paper representing trade 
on, EE ee il WW sense in the widest in- 
puiniie dustrial and manufactur- 
+ PF ™ Re | i} ing region of England. 

ar ve) AX. a: What hits this daily 

hi | yaa hardest of all in the pro- 
visions of the bill, ap- 
parently, is the fact 
that it confers on the 
President of the United 
States “arbitrary powers 
over trade for which 
there is no parallel in 
any Anglo-Saxon country 
since the days of the 
Stuarts.”’ ToEuropeans, 
whatever their fiscal 
views, it declares, the 
whole bill seems an in- 
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—News of the World (London). 








any attempt to convert a 

nation to the idealistic doctrine of the fraternity of nations, when the 
people of that nation, having failed in theirattempt to dominate the 
world, show that they intend never to forget their disappointment.” 





ARGENTINA’S HARD TIMES—Social unrest, unemploy- 
ment and general gloom have formed the aftermath of the war 
years for Argentina, we are told, and tho native journals admit 
that some precautions have been overlooked which might have 
tempered conditions, nevertheless, the economic upset of the 
world must be held chiefly accountable for Argentina’s trouble. 
A financial authority of the country, La Revista Economia y 
Finanzas, points out that after the war Argentina hoped to renew 
its trade with the belligerent nations which had been big buyers 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. But this expected trade did 
not materialize because these nations were too much impover- 
ished by war and their moneys were too greatly depreciated for 
purchasing in foreign markets. We read then: 


“Thus Argentina was confronted with a very grave economic 
crisis. What is more, the financial conditions of the world had 
changed, so that countries like England, which formerly favored 
free trade, were obliged to defend themselves against imports 
by imposing higher and higher duties on foreign products. 
Former trade agreements were abrogated and heavy import 
duties were established. When the consumers complained 
against the high prices that resulted from these high duties, they 
wefe told to ‘work, produce and export merchandise of your 
own.’ Argentina-is the only country that remained inactive 
and so piled up stocks of her products, especially her agricultural 
products, which she has been unable to dispose of. 

“Meanwhile the farmers have got themselves tied up with the 
banks in a system of loans that has become more and more 
perilous. The first thing that should be done to relieve Argen- 
tina’s crisis is to raise the duties on foreign imported goods, but 
unhappily Argentina has no law which protects it against 

‘dumping.’ Consequently, Argentina’s exports are running 
up against the barriers formed by high tariffs in foreign coun- 
tries, while her own industries are stifled because foreign goods 
ean be sold here at the lowest prices. The crisis which results 
from this condition declares itself in the disturbed condition of 
the labor market and all the social agitation ensuing therefrom.” 


credible folly in the light 
of international indebtedness. While on the one hand Amer- 
ica asserts her intention to recover the last cent of money 
owed by Europe, we are told, on the other hand, a barrier, 
unparalleled for its height in the history of protection, is raised 
against the goods by which, and by which alone, these debts can 
be paid. We read then: 


“‘When the Republicans came into power they found in ex- 
istence a tariff under which the average rate on dutiable goods 
was some 37 per cent. They promptly introduced a bill raising 
the average rate to about 45 per cent. and moved a number of 
commodities from the free to the dutiable list. If some obeisance 
had to be made to the traditional high protectionism of the 
party, it might well have ended there. But the bill, in fact, gives 
the President powers which, if used in combination, would raise 
the rate on the articles concerned to the fantastic figure of over 
100 per cent. If, for instance, he thinks domestic industry is 
likely to be injured by any class of imports, he can order that 
they be valued for taxation, not as in the past at the price paid 
for them in the country of their origin, but at the price they 
would be presumed to fetch in the American market. This of 
itself would mean an added duty of at least 20 per cent.; but he 
ean in addition clap on, if he thinks fit, a further duty of anything 
up to another 50 per cent.” 


After this, The Guardian goes on to say, the clause that enables 
the President toe prevent the dumping of foreign goods “‘by ex- 
cluding them entirely’’ seems superfluous. The powers con- 
ferred upon the President, even if used with the utmost care and 
discretion, would by the uncertainty of their application have 
a chaotic effect on trade, according to this daily, which adds: 


“‘At their worst they give the Executive power to enrich or 
ruin anindusiry at will. Well may Senator Underwood describe 
the proposal as the ‘greatest power for political corruption’ 
ever given sines the beginning of United States Government. 
The country is not blind to the dangers of the bill. Banking 
interests especially have been foremost in protest. But with 
their present strength the Republican high protectionists, even 
allowing for the defections from their own ranks, can probably 
force it through and maintain it for two years pending a general 
election. After that, if past American reactions on the tariff 
question are any guide, will come the deluge.” 
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WHY WE LAUGH 


HE ORIGIN OF LAUGHTER is traced back by Dr. 

Cecil E. Reynolds, of Los Angeles, in an article con- 

tributed to The Southern California Practitioner of that 
city, to the sounds emitted in triumph by carnivorous animals on 
seizing their prey. All laughter has its source in triumph, Dr. 
Reynolds thinks, disagreeing in this with some of the great au- 
thorities on the subject, Apart from its physiological mechan- 
isms, says this writer, laughter is an expression of an emotion. 
To say that it expresses pleasure, he regards as obviously in- 
sufficient, since simple pieasantness is not an emotion. A 
certain amount of realization must be added. Laughter he 
believes to be always an expression of a sense of triumph just as 
blushing indicates a sense of shame. This sense of triumph may 
be justifiable or unjustifiable, real or fictitious. He continues: 


“Tt is a direct outcome of the dawn of gregarious habits, and 
therefore we must study it as it exists in the prototype of our 
early ancestor, the ape. 

“Tt is highly probable that the largest apes, after overcoming 
an enemy in mortal combat, give vent to a loud roar and drum 
upon the chest. I have been told that this roar is interrupted 
and staccato. The drumming has long been regarded asa sum- 
mons to the mate, and we know that the baying of a foxhound 
serves to summon the rest of the pack. Now our early simian 
ancestors were almost certainly, like man, more carnivorous 
than modern apes, and if we grant this, they certainly hunted 
their prey in packs. 

“‘ Let us picture to ourselves in times of scarcity a herd of these 
savage gorilla-like beasts ranging the forests in search of prey, 
and one stalwart fellow outstrips the pack and falls upon some 
unsuspecting fawn. If he follows the line of least resistance he 
will over-gorge himself in solitude and not only will the pack 
suffer but the individual as well. Consequently nature steps in 
and the instinctive emotion of triumph temporarily overcomes 
the instinctive feeling of hunger. The emotion of triumph 
brings about a complex physiological act. The head is thrown 
back, the mouth is opened and the front teeth bared, and with 
quivering lower jaw a loud staccato roar is emitted. At the 
same time the eyes are tightly closed. This state is prolonged 
in direct proportion to the magnitude of the triumph and not 
only summons the pack to share in the triumph, but closes the 
individual’s eyes to the immediate temptation. 

“Hence this physiological complex is cooperative and altruistic 
as well as self-preservative. 

“‘Average normal laughter to-day expresses a triumph over 
primitive, instinctive and deleterious conditions, and summons 
other individuals to an appreciation of the current standard of 
morality, sanity, and what is held by the majority to be truth, 
whether it really be so or not. 

“Much of the laughter that men expend over well-known screen 
comedians is due to the superiority they feel toward the antics 
of the figures on the screen and to the various reactions to the 
many situations. 

“Primitive instincts have been so hard for us, as a race, to 
eombat in ourselves, that it is a real source of pleasure to see 
a figure of fiction yield to what is no longer any effort for us to 
avoid, so long as the result depicted is not too serious in its 
consequences. However, as one would biologically expect, the 
funniest things are situations that we barely feel superior to and 
what we might conceivably fall prey to if unwary, but in regard 
to which we know better. We laugh at the comedian when he is 
unwise, we laugh with him when he triumphs over some one else 
in some unexpected fashion. 

“‘Of the varieties of laughter met with in daily life we often see 
in both the intellectual and the pseudo-inteliectual what may be 
termed the ‘deprecatory ‘augh.’ This indicates that he feels 
a little ashamed to express triumph over such a comparatively 
simple situation, but he feels it due to confess that he is glad 
evolution has progressed so far and will indicate the same to you 
by a cross between a smile and a chuckle; any greater expression 
would be unworthy. The opposite of this is the ‘boisterous 


laugh ’—usually of the fat and animal type of man, very cheering 
so long as you are in agreement with him, but apt to be just as 
animally ferocious when he is in disagreement with the herd. 

“The unkind or ‘scornful’ laugh of the self-satisfied being is 
direetly intended to express triumph over another individual 
usually of the same species, and hence is not cooperative and is 
really a perversion. It is at best an effort to bring the person 
laughed at into the particular group of thought of the laugher, 
and is a dangerous symptom, since that group may occur in 
‘paranoiac’ laughter which is familiar to alienists as an expres- 
sion of self-superiority to all other individuals. 

“The ‘hysterical’ laugh is very familiar. In its milder forms 
it sometimes begins by the patient joining in with others about 
some ordinary joke but continues after the rest have ceased 
laughing. It soon attracts the attention of the others and some 
recommence laughing a little and others pat the hysteric on the 
back and tell him to ‘cheer up’; but the hysteric continues to 
laugh in ever higher and higher key and the sense of triumph 
within him extends from that over the original situation that was 
agreed upon by the rest, to embrace a fictitious sense of triumph 
over all his inward conflicts and complexes. This is subcon- 
scious. 

“‘Often the hysterical laugh begins without apparent cause 
or in response to a situation that should produce anything but 
laughter from the view-point of the bystander, especially in 
women. It is not correct to say that this is merely an overflow 
of dammed up emotional energy and leave it at that. If it has 
not a meaning in the conscious it has in the subconscious. 
In every emotional situation the subject must have some sort of 
realization, and hysterical laughter, however foolish it appears, 
has a meaning and is not an unshaped discharge of energy at 
random. It means sometimes that in the patient’s mind there 
is an illusory sense of triumph over conditions that, in fact, the 
patient is totally unable to react to rationally. 

“Two types of laughter that are somewhat closely allied are 
the ‘hypocritical’ and the ‘bitter.’ 

“The hypocritical laugh expresses a sense of triumph that is 
not felt in order to mislead the companion or herd into a belief 
that the laughter is in agreement with them, and the penalty 
he pays, if discovered, is analogous to that which the carnivorous 
animal would suffer if he roared in triumph when he had slain 
no prey. This also explains the suspicious hostility with which 
some regard a person when they do not know what he is laughing 
about even when there is no suspicion that he is laughing at 
them. 

“The bitter laughter, also forced, expresses a triumph that 
is not felt, but in this case sufficient knowledge has been acquired 
to make a real triumph along a given line possible in future. It 
is, therefore, anticipatory and precautionary, as well as express- 
ing a superiority to his former unequipped state. Of course in 
modern life much humor is dependent upon compound triumphs 
in which a point is gained without sacrificing the respect of the 
joker’s fellows, as in the subtle and risque type of humor.” 





LIME FOR LARGER FAMILIES—That lime or calcium 
salts increases the fertility of animals has been strikingly shown 
by the German physiologists Emmerich and Loew, in a recent 
investigation reported in Umschau (Berlin). They used three 
groups of mice in their experiments. The first group was given 
ordinary food; the second received the same with the addition 
of measured quantities of table salt (sodium chloride) which has 
also the reputation of increasing fecundity; the third group re 
ceived corresponding amounts of calcium chloride instead of the 
sodium chloride. Within a given length of time the three groups 
bore offspring 23 times, 33 times, and 43 times respectively. 
In spite of the great increase of the number of litters in the third 
case, the total number of individuals was also greater. At the 
end of seven months covered by the investigation, the three 
groups had produced respectively 115, 179 and 262 youngs 
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Courtesy of *“The Illustrated World," Chicago. 
THE 800-ACRE SPONGE, SHOWING THE MAIN STREAM AND DISTRIBUTING DITCHES. 














SHIPS SWALLOWED UP IN THE ICE 


HE RUSSIAN SIDE-WHEELER Polotofski, lost in 

1915 and recently sighted and identified by Eskimos, 

reminds Stratford F. Corbett, writing in Popular 
Mechanics (Chicago), that every winter deserted ice-locked 
ships are seen in the polar seas, drifting at the mercy of 
wind and current, their broken masts and crumbling rigging 
hung with icicles, and their decks and cabins buried in snow. 

The Polotofski was discovered, toward evening, by a party of 
Eskimos hunting walrus. Plans were made to board her next 
morning, but during the night the changing wind swept the ship 
far north into the unexplored wastes. 

According to the only accounts available, she was caught in 
the ice at St. Michael, in December, 1915, ‘and disappeared the 
following spring in the great storm off Cape Nome. It was 
thought that she had been ground to kindling and sunk. Mr. 
Corbett continues: 


“Vessels have been disappearing in this great unknown ever 
since the beginning of arctic navigation. In 1845 the Erebus 
and the Terror, of the British Navy, sailed with 129 souls on 
board to attempt the northwest passage. They were last seen 
by civilized men in Baffin Bay. More than a score of ships, 
with crews of nearly 2,000 men, at an expense of millions of 
dollars, vainly sought, between 1847 and 1853, news of the miss- 
ing squadron. The fate of the vessels is shrouded in mystery. 

“One dread night in the autumn of 1897, a gale carried off 
eight ice-locked whaling vessels. Most of the men escaped and 
reached Point Barrow and other points along the coast. A few 
refused to leave their ships, and, holding men and ships in its 
relentless grip, the great pack swept them far out into the vast 
uncharted polar basin. 

“Were these ships crusht? Have they been battered to 
pieces, or are they still afloat? Did the men die from starvation 
and cold, or can it be that somewhere in the frozen north there 
still exists a remnant of the men who stuck to their ships? 

“These question have never been answered. 

“Before the days of wireless a number of large ships were 
swallowed up, perhaps the victims of a floating iceberg, a heavy 
gale, a tidal wave, or fire. One of these was the City of Glasgow. 
In 1845 she sailed from the Mersey for Philadelphia with 480 
passengers. Port was never reached. The captain of the 
Westmoreland, a vessel that preceded the City of Glasgow by 
a few days, reported that on the third day out he became en- 
tangled in ice floes and was imbedded in them for thirty hours. 
His evidence, and that of other captains, indicates that this ex- 
traordinary ice mass extended in one direction for 347 miles, 
almost compact, and that it was studded with numerous ice- 
bergs of gigantic size. What had become of the City of Glasgow 
was never learned. 


“‘Loaded with passengers, the City of Boston, in 1870, left 
Liverpool never to return. Months afterward bits of wreckage 
were sighted with her name on them. 

“Another mystery is that of the President. She was due in 
Liverpool from New York in November, 1841. Severe weather 
had prevailed in the Atlantic and unusual quantities of ice were 
reported in low altitudes. For months the owners queried 
adjacent ports in a vain effort to get some news of her. Years 
later there was found in the logbook of a Portuguese sailing ves- 
sel an entry which stated that a large steamer, resembling the 
President, with her machinery apparently disabled, had been 
sighted. This entry was dated a month after the disappearance 
of the President 

“‘Could these ships have drifted northward? Are they, too, 
part of that fleet of silent ships held hard and fast in the great 
ice-pack, white with frost and manned by frozen crews? 

“The little schooner, Teddy Bear, missing eight months and 
believed lost, was found this June frozen in, near the mouth of 
the Potem River, twelve miles south of Emma, a village on East 
Cape, Siberia. All on board were well and required no assistance 
from the coast-guard vessel which discovered them. The captain 
was waiting for the ice to clear out of the river. 

“Only miraculous luck saved the Teddy Bear from joining 
the phantom fleet, of which the Polotofski remains the sole 
materialization.”’ 





A NATURAL SPONGE OF 800 ACRES—In Southern Califor- 
nia where water is measured by inches, and where land without 
water is worth little, there must be some means to conserve the 
winter’s rainfall for the dry summer months. From May until 
October of each year the land-owners depend upon the under- 


. ground water supply. Writing to this effect in The Illustrated 


World (Chicago, September), Willard D. Morgan says: 


‘“*Many check dams and large reservoirs have been constructed 
in the canyons to hold back the terrific flood waters of the winter 
storms, which would rush to the Pacific and be lost so far as util- 
ity isconcerned. A recent development to prevent this waste has 
been the construction of a natural sponge on the north of Pomona 
Valley to take in the flood waters from San Antonio Canyon. 
This water from the melting snow or rains is distributed over 
nearly 800 acres of rock and sandy land covered with sage brush. 
The land keeps soaking up nearly 100,000 inches of water at 
times. By means of the concrete distributing gates the water 
is divided at the head ditches and sent over the vast area. At the 
bottom there is a return ditch to carry the overflow back into 
the original course. At times these streams, or washes, are raging 
rivers, while again they drop to small streams, and during the 
summer disappear altogether. Thus it is very important to con- 
serve all the water possible and allow it to seep into the ground 
and prevent waste. Then, during the summer the hundreds of 
pumps in the valley are well supplied for the dry season.” 
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many experiments are necessary before judgment 








THE MONORAIL LOCOMOTIVE. 
On the Ballybunion Railway, Ireland. Notice the double cars in the distance. 








can be given. Another experimental engine of an 
unusual nature is the Diesel locomotive. The Diesel 
engine has not the flexibility of the steam engine, 
and much ingenuity has been shown in adapting it 
to a locomotive. 

“Sparks from the chimneys of locomotives have 
caused many fires, and, in certain cases, special 
chimneys are fitted with spark arresters. 

“For breakdown work a special locomotive steam 
crane is very useful. The crane base is mounted so 
that the vertical axis lies between the two pairs of 
driving wheels. 

*‘On mountain railways with very steep gradi- 
ents rack rails are used. The engine drives a cog- 
wheel (between the traveling wheels) which engages 
the teeth of rack bars laid between the running 
rails. The boiler is arranged so that it is hori- 
zontal when on steep gradients, in order to ensure 
that water will always cover the top of the firebox. 

“An interesting type is the thermal storage, or 








ODD LOCOMOTIVES 


OME STRANGE GIANTS AND PYGMIES of the iron 
road are described and illustrated in an article in Conquest 
(London). After describing several of the huge loco- 

motives more or less familiar in this country ‘and in South 
Africa, but unknown in England, the writer goes on to treat of 
such “freaks” as the monorail, engines with protected valve- 
gear for sandy regions, geared 


fuelless, locomotive, designed for working in ex- 
plosive factories and other places where even electric loco- 
motives would be dangerous. There is no fire or other source 
of heat, and, consequently, no danger from sparks, ete., even 
the brakes being faced with a sparkless compound. The boiler- 
like reservoir is charged with hot water and steam, at a pressure 
of about 160 pounds per square inch, from a stationary boiler 
outside the danger zone. As the steam js used up and the 
pressure falls, fresh steam is liberated from the hot water which 
thus gradually evaporates. When the reservoir pressure drops to 
25 pounds the locomotive is 
run to the charging boiler for 





locomotives, turbo-electrics, 


a fresh supply. Charging takes 





saddle-tanks and fuelless loco- 
motives. Some of these are fa- 
miliar to some of our readers, 
while others will seem as un- 
eouth to them as to those of the 
London periodical from which 
we quote. The writer notes that 
so far as main lines are con- 
cerned there are few “‘freak”’ 
locomotives in Britain, as the 
gradients are rarely steep and 
practise is fairly standardized. 
In some other countries, how- 
ever, the locomotive engineer 
is. faced with many special 
problems. The gradients may 











FOR USE IN EXPLOSIVE FACTORIES. 


A fuelless locomotive charged with high-pressure steam outside the 
danger zone. One charge is sufficient for several hours’ work. 


about 20 minutes, one charge 
being sufficient for several 
hours’ work. 

“Another picture shows a 
double-ended ‘Pechot’ loco- 
motive, similar to what is 
known as the ‘Fairlie’ type. 
The particular engine is a 
French military locomotive of 
1 foot 1158 inch gage, built 
for use behind the firing-line 
on® light rails weighing 20 
pounds per yard. The design 
ensures horizontal flexibility 
for rounding sharp curves. 
Spark arresters are fitted in- 
side the large chimneys. The 
weight is 1344 tons. 

“Tt will thus be seen that 
there are two distinct kinds 











be abnormal, water is perhaps 
difficult to obtain, and these 
and other local conditions may call for special types. We read: 


“The monorail locomotive of the Ballybunion Railway is 
really two locomotives combined in one, the weight being evenly 
distributed on both sides of the central rail. The Ballybunion 
Railway is one of the few monorail systems in actual opera- 
tion. The passenger coaches, which can be seen in the dis- 
tance, also hang on each side of the rail. : 

“A particularly weird-looking engine is that shown in the 
accompanying picture. In this case the cylinders are placed 
vertically and power is conveyed to the driving 


of ‘freak’ locomotive. Firstly, 
there are those designed for special and peculiar conditions, 
where the ordinary locomotive would be quite useless. Secondly, 
we have the engines built entirely for experimental purposes 
(such as the electro-turbo and the Diesel types) in the 
hope of producing new types with higher overall efficiency. 
In this article, of course, we have dealt only with those 
which have actually been constructed. Many volumes could 
be filled with even stranger pictures of engines which exist 
only in patent specifications, and in the imagination of the 
inventors.” 





wheels by means of a shaft and gears, which act 





on both front and rear wheels. The engine is 
used for shunting in America and is very noisy in 
operation. 

“The picture opposite is of an experimental turbo- 
electric locomotive in which steam is generated 
in the boiler in the usual way, and drives a tur- 
bine engine of the impulse type, which is directly 
coupled to a continuous eprrent variable voltage 
generator. A current at a pressure varying from 
practically 0 to 600 volts is transmitted to four 
series wound motors, of which the armatures are 
built on to the driving axles of the locomotive 
itself. It is hoped to effect fuel economy with 
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this type. 
“Here again, however, it is a question. whether 





GEARED LOCOMOTIVE WITH VERTICAL CYLINDERS. 








the additional complications are worth while, and 
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victims, and were in no way Chargeable to the rail- 








A FRENCH LOCOMOTIVE FOR USE BEHIND THE FIRING 

















roads. The most striking comparison, as showing 
improvement in the track, rolling stock, and signal 
systems of the United States railroads, is that between 
the year 1921 and the year 1907, which was the dark 
year for railroad fatalities, when the total of people 
of all classes killed reached the appalling figure of 
11,839, of whom 4,534 weré employees, and 610 were 
passengers. Since that date there’ has been a fluc- 
tuating but a general decline in the number of deaths 
until we reached the highly creditable record for 
1921: ~ Altho in this, year the railroads handled over 

‘30 per cent: more passengers, and about 50 per cent. 

more freight than. they did in: 1907, the number of 
employees and -passengers ; killed was, 66 per cent. 
less than in 1907, and it is believed, by the Commis- 
sion,-te-beless than-the-number killed-in any year 
since 1899. 

**Now the full significance of these figures will be 
understood when it is stated thaf, as compared with 
1889, the statistics for 1921 show that the number 
of employees has increased some 140 per cent., pas- 











“SAFETY FIRST” SHOWING RESULTS 


EDUCED ACCIDENTS on railways last year show that 
the ‘‘safety first’’ movement is bearing fruit, according 
to a writer in The Scientific American. Thirty-four years 

ago statistics of railway accidents began to be carefully recorded, 
and in the intervening years, and especially of late years, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has kept a very close watch 
upon these, and has 


senger -traffic some 225 per -cent., and the amount 
of freight handled about 400 per cent. The moral of all this is 
that the ‘Safety-First’ movement, which is showing such good 
results all over the country, has made itse!f felt strongly in rail- 
road operation.” 





PROHIBITION AND SEWERS—lllegal stills are clogging the 
sewers of North Tarrytown, N. Y., with their waste products, 
we learn from an editorial in The Engineering News-Record (New 

York). Says this paper: 





given them to the public 


“‘“Engineers—as en- 





at regularly recurring 
intervals. The Commis- 
sion has recently pub- 
lished the statistics for 
1921, and altho they are 
not complete, they are 
sufficiently so, this writer 
thinks, to justify the 
assertion that, for 1921, 
our railways were oper- 
ated with a degree of 
safety that was never 
reached in all the pre- 
ceding thirty-four-year 
period. He continues: 





“The year 1920 was A LOCOMOTIVE 








gineers— might reason- 
ably have expected to 
have little interest in the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 
As members of the human 
race, they are subject to 
all that race’s well-known 
frailties and desires, but 
to them as a profession 
the alcoholic content of 
a beverage would seem 
to be a matter of the 
slightest consequence. 
But Prohibition, it seems, 
has a universal reaction, 
for we read that the 
sewer inspector of North 
Tarrytown, N. Y., has 
been compelled to beseech 
by public proclamation 
the good citizens of his 





STEAM CRANE. 








itself remarkable, inas- 
much as the number of 
persons killed in proportion to the number employed by the 
railroads and the amount of traffic handled, was the smallest on 
record. These statistics for 1921, however, are even better than 
those for the preceding year. To begin with, as compared with 
1920, there was a reduction of 48 per cent. in the number of em- 
ployees on duty killed in train or train-service accidents; more- 
over, this is the smallest number of employees on duty killed, in 
any year of American railroading for which we have statistics. 
There was a reduction of 101% per cent. in the number of passengers 
killed, as compared with 1920, and 


town to refrain from 
throwing the refuse from their private—and illicit—-stills into the 
sewers. Grain, mash, prune pits, and like discards have clogged 
and choked the pipes to the necessity for repair, and realizing the 
absurdity of requesting a law governing or even restricting the 
performance of an illegal act, the inspector falls back on good- 
natured appeal. Sooner or later the home brewer and distiller 
must have his own disposal plant, or at least some nomenclature 
committee may have to decide whether hooch refuse is sewage 


or garbage.” 





this is the smallest number in any 





year except 1895, 1896, and 1915. 
lastly, the fatalities to ‘non-tres- 
passers’—employees, passengers, 
and other persons having a right 
to be on railroad property—were 
reduced 28 per cent., as wanpenns 
with 1920. 
“The only class of persons in 
which fatal accidents showed an 
was ‘trespassers,’ 2,166 
of these having been killed in 
1920, and 2,481 in 1921, an in- 
Grease of 1444 per cent. These 
fatalities, however, were entirely 
due to the foolhardiness of the 








AN EXPERIMENTAL TURBO-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE OF WEIRD DESIGN. 
Fuel economy is aimed at in this engine. 


Wades. 
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AIR-TANK EXPLOSIONS 


HAT RECEIVERS FOR THE STORAGE of comprest 

air may explode with violence, doing much damage, is 

shown by an account of several of these accidents con- 
tributed to The Locomotive (Hartford, Conn.). The writer notes 
that to the casual observer air-receivers or tanks are harmless look- 
ing objects. But a glance at the accompanying illustration, which 
shows the result of an air-tank explosion, will give further evidence 
of the truth in the saying, ‘‘Appearances are sometimes deceiv- 
ing.”’ This accident occurred in the machine-shop of the Kansas 
City Railways Co. March 7th last. Five men were killed outright, 
two died later from injuries they received, and ten persons were 


pressor was in use on the construction of the First National Bank 
and, whereas no personal injuries were sustained, the engine and 
the compressor were badly damaged and work on the building 
was delayed for a great length of time. 

**Soon after the last-mentioned accident, another occurred in 
a garage at Greensboro, North Carolina. The receiver, in this 
case, was used for the storage of air at 200 pounds pressure, the 
safety valve being set to blow at 250 pounds. The heads were 
said to be connected to the shell with a brazed joint and when 
leakage occurred at one of these joints some one rather foolishly 
attempted to close this leak with a caulking tool. After two or 
three blows of the hammer, the head of the tank blew out. The 
man who was attempting the repairs was killed and his helper 
was badly injured. 

“*On February 24th of the present year the head of an air-tank 
belonging to The ‘France Co. of 
Huntington, Ind., ruptured and 





the manhole cover was driven 





Courtesy of *“The Locomotive,’ Hertford, Conn. 








WHEN THE AIR-TANK LET GO. 


through two floors and a side- 
wall of the building. There is 
some mystery about the accident 
since it was stated that the safety 
valve on the tank had been blow- 
ing freely for some time when the 
hand on the pressure-gage was 
suddenly seen to swing around 
as far as it could go. Before the 
pressure could be reduced the 
tank failed. 

“At the plant of the Denver 
Auto Laundry Company an auto- 
genously welded air-receiver ex- 
ploded, on March 27, causing 
considerable damage. The ‘ank 
had been installed only the day 
before. the accident. A short 
time after the air-compressor 
had been started and when the 
pressure in the tank had reached 
a pressure of about 75 pounds 
the top head of the tank blew out 
and went through the roof of the 
building, landing about two 











more or less seriously injured. The property loss was said to be 
in excess of $25,000. Continues the authority named above: 

‘**The receiver which exploded was equipped with a safety valve 
and on the compressor there was an unloading device which was 
set to operate at 104 pounds gage pressure. Furthermore, an 
attendant was detailed to care for the compressor and to guard 
egainst overpressure. Notwithstanding these precautions the 
receiver exploded with extreme violence and no definite conclu- 
sions have, as yet, been reached as to the cause. 

“There is a well-accepted theory that air-receivers are subject 
to the hazard of an explosion resulting from ignition of combus- 
tible matter which is carried into the tank with the air from the 
compressor, and which may be drawn in from the outside air or 
may result from the oil used in lubricating the compressor cylin- 
der. If such matter were present in a vessel filled with air at a 
high pressure, and if it were ignited, a combustion explosion 
would be the result and considerable damage would be done. 
It has not been clearly demonstrated as to what the source of 
such an ignition might be, altho, in a number of eases, including 
the Kansas City Railway accident, a flash of fire has been seen so 
that the theory has been well supported. Such accidefits are diffi- 
eult to guard against. 

*‘Air-receiver explosions have been numerous, particularly 
within the past year. In July, 1921, there was an accident of this 
kind at San Francisco. Fortunately, but little property damage 
was done and there were no personal injuries. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that both heads of the receiver, which, 
by the way, was an old boiler drum, let go at the same time so 
that the energy wes rapidly dissipated in both directions. 

“‘On the 12th of December, 1921, an air-receiver exploded at 
the Winnett Electric Light & Power Co., Montana. One man 
was killed and one was injured. When the explosion took place 
the tank was blown through the brick wall of the plant. 

“There was undoubtedly a combustion explosion in connection 
with this accident, for a witness stated that a flash of fire was 
seen at the time of the accident. 

“The next air-receiver explosion of which there is a record 
occurred at Miami, Florida, on December 28, 1921. The com- 


blocks away in the rear of an 
hotel. Boards and bricks were hurled for a block or more, coming 
to rest on the sidewalk and street. Considering the locality 
where the accident; occurred—a short distance from the Court 
House and where the sidewalks are usually erowded—it is 
remarkable that no one was injured.”’ 





AN INFERNO IN CANADA—“‘A hell on earth” in the Cana- 
dian wilds is reported by a Government agent who has returned 
from Fort Norman on the Mackenzie River. 

He went there, we are told by Kirby Thomas in Science Ser- 
vice’s Science News Bulletin (Washington), to investigate the 
new oil discoveries reported in the past few months, and found 
in many places enormous quantities of burning coal and shale. 
At night along the river great cliffs of sizzling molten clay may 
We read: 


‘This sounds very Dantesque, but its probability can not be 
denied. It is well known that the fantastic and highly colored 
‘bad lands’ formations of South Dakota owe their origin and 
conditions to just such a happening. In fact some of the beds of 
coal in that region are still burning. Similar phenomena are 
known in other parts of the world. Some may marvel that coal 
and oil are found so far north, even within the Arctic Circle, 
since coal, especially, is known to be derived from plant life 
which flourished in a tropical or mild climate. The coal beds 
of the Mackenzie River region, however, are several million 
years old, altho comparatively recent as the geological age of the 
earth is now generally accepted. It is not only conceivable, but 
certain, that tropieal conditions, in the relatively recent geologic 
past, have existed at both the North and South polar regions. 
As to how the fire started, one can only surmise. It may have 
been from lightning, or most likely from spontaneous combustion 
such as takes place in the coal-storage bins quite frequently. 
This little local ‘hell on earth’ probably has been burning 
for countless thousands of years, and it will continue until 
burned out.” 


be seen. 
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RADIO IN CHINA 


is ‘‘just a gurgle,” as some one has called it, “it’s a stran- 

gling performance”’ over a wireless phone, remarks Mr. E. 
T. Lockwood in Radio News (New York). For there is radio in 
China, and after clearing away certain popular misconceptions 
Mr. Lockwood’s. article pre- 


| THE CHINESE LANGUAGE in ordinary conversation 


again to the house telephone in the other city, a distance of over 
70 miles. Both stations are easily heard in Shanghai, a distance 
of 650 miles. This is the largest service of its kind in the world, 

and it’s in China! 
“*Chinese writing is hieroglyphic and so the Chinese have had 
to compile a code book of characters and corresponding numbers. 
Thus each character is desig- 





sents a picture of radio condi- 


nated by a number in tele- 
graphic communication. The 





tions in the enigmatic Celestial 
Republic astonishing enough 
to be in keeping with the sub- 
ject. For one thing, altho 
radio is new and not highly de- 
veloped in China, China has 
the largest regular commercial 
service using wireless instead of 
land wire. In fact, this writer 
thinks that China is likely to 
be the first country in the 
world to establish a satisfac- 
tory commercial network of 
wireless telephones, for the 
very simple reason that land 
lines have never been in- 
stalled. ‘‘ Because of the great 
distances to be covered and the 


even to plant telephone poles, 
the wireless telephone may 
solve one of the greatest com- 
municational difficulties be- 
tween China’s 1900 walled 
cities." And then Shanghai 
is so s tuated as to be one of 
the world’s great radio centers. 
Mr. Lockwood presents other 
interesting information as fol- 
lows: 


“The Chinese Government es 
has a few spark stations of 








standard Chinese dictionary 
contains something like 40,000 
characters, but the ordinary 
number used does not exceed 
5,000. 

“The French have estab- 
ished a system of stations 
throughout China and Indo- 
China. They deserve much 
credit for the way in which 
they have for years rendered 
weather forecast service and 
time signals. The time signal 
is of the letter type, not beat- 
ing Off seconds, and-‘is accu- 
rate to within a few seconds. 
The signals are relayed from 
the French observatory in 
Shanghai to the local station 
FFZ. 

““Much has been said about 

“Japanese interference, inten- 
tional and otherwise. The 
main difficulty seems to be that 
the transmitters are directly 
coupled, of course, producing 
high decrement and a broad 
wave. The main difficulty with 
the Japanese themselves seems 
to be that they have an in- 
grained liking for repetition, 
which, with their cumbersome 
and lengthy alphabet, makes 
the whole Japanese Navy a 
nuisance to amateurs, as well 
as to professionals. Naval 
ships of various countries are 
allowed to use full power in the 
port of Shanghai. 

















moderate power, most of which By courtesy of ‘‘Radio News," New York. 


carry on commercial business. 
They are efficient stations as 
far as they go, but at present 
the Government radio facilities 





A CHINESE PERMIT TO IMPORT RADIO APPARATUS. 

The underlined, or side-lined, characters in the fourth row from the 

right say that the permit is for “three variable condensers for 
wireless telegraphy.’’. The permission cost the sum of $1.50. 


“Like most governments, 
the Chinese Government in- 
tends to be strict with regard 
to radio regulations. Private 
radio stations on Chinese ter- 








are very inadequate. They 
do not have in operation a sin- 
gle station capable of transmitting regularly over a thousand 
miles, altho many are in contemplation. 

“The best stations in China are those that the Japanese Gov- 
ermment has established. There are several powerful stations 
at strategic points in China. The Japanese are constructing a 

station near Peking for the Chinese Government at the 
present time. 

“The Federal Telegraph Company: of America has con- 
tracted with the Chinese Government for the erection of several 
high-power radio stations, notably one at Shanghai, to be one of 
the largest in the world. This will be of great value to com- 
eel interests in China because of the irregularity of the 
cables. 

. “Because of the difficulty of maintaining the regular (or 
Wregular) long-distance wire, telephone, the China Electric 
Company, in cooperation with the Chinese Government, has put 
M operation two stations to be used in lieu of the land line be- 
tween Peking and Tientsin. Speech travels from house tele- 
Phone in one city, via land wire, then radio, and then land wire 


ritory are frowned at by the 
authorities, and in many in- 
stances they have had to be dismantled, causing the foreign 
consuls much inconvenience. However, Shanghai is an in- 
ternational settlement, the Government being carried on by 
a Municipal Council, elected by the people of all nations, 
exclusive of Chinese. Under these conditions the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has not attempted to exercise radio jurisdiction as to 
wave-lengths, power, etc. 

‘As a matter of fact, however, since there are no amateurs 
to send to outside of Shanghai, there has been very little trans- 
mitting on the part of amateurs. At present, the few who have 
powerful transmitters use pretty much whatever they please, 
as did the one mentioned in the beginning of this article. 

‘**Altho the writer is informed that there are at present over 
100 amateurs in Shanghai, they have never organized a club, 
but it is anticipated that such an organization will be formed in 
the near futue. 

“‘Herewith is published a picture of the permit which the 
writer had to obtain at the cost of $1.50 in cash and about $100 
worth of time and energy chasing around, in order to import 
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three variable condensers. Can any of the readers pick out 
the exact characters which say ‘variable condensers’? 

“‘Because of its central location, Shanghai is an admirable 
place from which to cover the world by radio. It is a convenient 
thing to remember that London and Paris, Shanghai and Manila, 
and San Francisco are equi-distant points around the world. 
European stations come in strong here, both large and small. 
Pacific Coast American stations also come in well. Even At- 
lantiec Coast stations have been heard in Shanghai. It is a coin- 
cidence, and many of you may have heard, Pearl Harbor and 
Nauen sending time signals at the same time, one at noon and 
the other at midnight. Their wave-lengths are such that they 
both ean be heard at one adjustment. The air in Shanghai is 
practically free from static in winter, but in hot weather it is 
likely to be very heavy. 

*“*A short time ago the writer was astonished to hear perfectly 
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wireless telephone may solve one of the greatest communica- 
tional difficulties between China’s 1,900 walled cities. 

“‘Who knows but what in a few years from now Americans 
in Shanghai will be sitting down to breakfast with the strains of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company concert, of the evening 
following, floating through the house? Sounds rather nice, 
doesn’t it?” 





DR. DE FOREST’S TALKING FILM 


HE RADIO SENSATION of the hour is the announce- 

ment that Dr. Lee de Forest has completed his rumored 
invention of a method of recording voices, accurately 
synchronized, on the moving picture film, it being further as- 
serted that the ‘voice picture’’ may 





be broadeasted from a transmitting 





































By courtesy of *“Radio News," New York. 





Professor C. H. Robertson, of the Y. M. C. A. at Paotingfu. 
behind him. 









A RADIO LECTURE BEFORE.1,200 CHINESE MILITARY STUDENTS. 

The radio transmitter panel is 

The large loop on the left is used for telephone transmission and reception, the 
other station having been set up several hundred yards away. 


radio station. The New York Times 
tells of the reception in this country 
by Dr. de Forest’s representatives of 
a section of the talking film, or ‘‘ phong- 
film,’ which the inventor perfected 
while in Germany, and gives a deserip- 





tion of its appearance and a clear 
explanation of the way in which it 
performed its miracle. We read: 
“It appears like an ordinary strip 
of film with almost invisible razor lines 
running vertically on the extreme 
right. The razor lines are the effects 
of minute points of light which play 
upon the edge of the strip under the 
control of the vibrations of the human 
voice. From this record the voice is 
reconstructed with the help of selen- 
ium photoelectric cells and the audion 
amplifier invented by Dr. de Forest 
for use in radio. 

“This invention, it is suggested, may 
be capable of use as an automatic in- 
terviewer or mechanical stenographer 
and may become a competitor of the 
phonograph for general use, in addi- 
tion to its primary purpose of intro- 
dueing the spoken word into the mo- 
tion-picture drama. 












good Peking Chinese language floating around the ether. ‘The 
ole world do move!’ He was interested to read in a recent 
number of Radio News that Chinese was ‘just a gurgle.’ If it 
is in life a gurgle, over a wireless phone it’s a strangling perfor- 
mance. - 

“Nanyang College, at Shanghai, one of the leading Chinese 
technical schools of the country, has instituted a course in Radio 
Engineering. They have been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of Mr. T. C. Chang, an American trained radio engineer, 
who, as head of the department, is rendering great service to 
radio in China. At present there are about twenty students 
taking up this line. It is a full-fledged engineering course, not 
merely a school for operators. 

“‘One of the most interesting radio enterprises in China has 
been the popular educational movement under the direction of 
Prof. C. H. Robertson of the Lecture Department of the Y. M. 
C. A. He purchased, while in America 2.short time ago, the 
two complete radio telephone stations which were used in the 
Victory Way in New York City during the Victory Loan drive. 
These he has cleverly mounted in trunks, so that in a few min- 
utes’ time the two stations can be set up for leéture purposes. 
On one tour of about twelve cities, 100,000 people heard him 
speak. To see some old Cliinese Governor with the phones 
clamped to his ears, as interested as a kid, is a sight to make 
one think that China has got to wake up. He has given leetures 
to the leading generals of the country, and even before the Presi- 
dent of the Republic’ himself. 

“It would not be surprizing if China was one of the first coun- 
tries in the world to establish a satisfactory commercial network 
of wireless telephones, because land lines have never been in- 
stalled. Because of the great distances to be covered and the 
difficulty of procuring land even to plant telephone poles, the 






























“It is asserted, also, that the appar- 
atus for registered sounds with pictures costs but little and may 
be made an annex to any motion-picture camera, so that when 
a public man or a personage in the news is being filmed, his 
words may be recorded at the same time. The possibility of 
developing the film photograph record as a substitute for the 
present type of record also is put forward by representatives of 
Dr. de Forest in this city. 

‘“*The path of light on the film which registers the sound waves 
is so narrow that an ordinary inch-wide film has room for @ 
hundred voice photographs side by side. The compactness of 
the film makes it possible, it was said, to carry about a sound- 
recording machine charged with enough film to register a day’s 
proceedings in Congress. 

“Tf no obstacle to the success of the invention develops, it 
was pointed out that the reporters’ pad and long-hand or short- 
hand notes may be replaced entirely by the sound camera. 
Interviews will be developed in the dark room, instead of being 
reconstructed on the typewriter. The replacement of court 
stenographers by the testimony camera is another possibility. 

“The Lee de Forest talking-film, as it exists to-day, can be 
hitched, after the film is developed, on to broadcasting instru- 
ments, it is claimed, so that the voice pictures can be wirelessed 
great distances and then turned back again into sound-waves. 

**By the use of light similar to the photography of sound-waves 
by Dr. de Forest, the printed word has been turned into sound, 
so the blind can read by ear. The arrangement of black and 
white in the ordinary letter causes such varying effects when the 
letters are intensely lighted and passed over selenium photo- 
electric cells that 'the electric current can be controlled by them 
so as to produce sounds which the blind can interpret into letters. 

“In both the De Forest invention and the machine whieh 
renders the printed word into sound for the blind, the key is the 
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peculiar property of selenium. In darkness this substance is 
resistant to electricity. In light it conducts electricity. In 
varying light it modifies the current of electricity passing through 
it. In the De Forest invention the aperture for the admission 
of light for the sound-wave photography is said to be in some 
way controlled by the vibration of the sound. This produces 
the variations in the sound pictures on the film. When repro- 
duced these variations modify the light which passes through. 
The modifications of light keep the electrical resistance of the 
selenium cells in constant variation. The electrical current is 
thus controlled by the pictures of the sound waves. The current 
is magnified by the audion tubes and in turn it controls a dia- 
phragm or microphone like that of the ordinary telephone 
receiver, finishing up the process of reconstructing the sound. 

“The process is outlined in general terms as follows in a letter 
by Mr. de Forest to his representative here: 

“Taking the picture: 

**1,. Sound waves (voice of the actor) translated into elec- 
trical waves. 

*“*2. Electrical waves translated into light waves. 

***3. Light waves recorded on the edge of the film.’ 

“Reproducing the picture: 

“*1. Light waves translated back into electrical waves. 

***92. Electrical waves translated back into sound waves. 

**3. Sound waves amplified with loud-speakers placed near 
the screen for the audience.’”’ 





TYPEWRITING BY WIRELESS 


T IS FAMILIARLY KNOWN that the _ infinitesimal 
amount of energy intercepted by a radio-receiving apparatus 
may be accentuated almost indefinitely by use of the relay 

principle, so that many types of machines, from telegraph keys 
to battle-ships, may be controlled by a distant operator. But 
there is opportunity for the display of great ingenuity in the 
practical application of the principle, and specific instances 
of success in the attempt have the interest of new inventions. 
Perhaps the most important recent success in the field has to do 
with the sending of typewritten messages from an airplane to 
be received at a land station. In Radio World (New York), 
W. R. Service tells the story of this achievement as follows: 


“The Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., recently 
explained some experiments by F. W. Dunmore, which indi- 
cated that a recently perfected radio-relay recorder might do 
away with code operators by printing the code message on a 
tape so that it could be read visibly by inexperienced men, but 
now the Naval Aerial and radio experts have gone the bureau 
one better—they print radio messages automatically on a type- 
writer. 

“Cooperating with the Radio Laboratory of the bureau, 
experts of the U. S. Navy successfully tested the operation of 
the line-wire teletype by a radio a few months ago, and suc- 
ceeded in printing messages from a distance of nine miles. The 
radio circuit was established between the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, near Chevy Chase, and the Naval Air Station at An- 
acostia. 

“More recent experiments have established the fact that 
teletype messages printed on a machine installed in an airplane 
and transmitted by radio may be recorded on a typewriter in 
& ground station. Future experiments will undertake the re- 
versal of this operation; the sending machine being on the 


ground and the receiving apparatus installed in a plane in flight. 
Great interest is manifest by Naval experts as the new method 
will permit the sending and receipt of duplicate orders of record, 
eliminating errors and a knowledge of code, besides saving time 
of rewriting. 

“The practical tests made assure future commercial uses in 
aerial news reporting, when a correspondent covering an aquatic 
event, marine engagement or sea maneuvers can send his copy 
straight to the desk. Another value, if aerial passenger lines 
are extended, would be the receipt and dispatch of typewritten 
telegrams, stock reports, news dispatches, ete., ready for delivery. 

“The sending instrument of the teletype resembles in general 
the commercial typewriter, in that a keyboard haying the alpha- 
bet and other conventional symbols is so arranged that it may be 
operated by hand. Each key is connected to the radio installa- 
tion in the plane and when a letter is struck on the keyboard 
a radio impulse is sent out from the antenne of the plane and is 
received at a ground station. The similarity to the typewriter 
is completed in the receiving device. When the letter A is 
struck on the keyboard in the air, a radioactive energy released 
travels to the recording instrument and selectively energizes the 
type-letter A, causing it to be reproduced on paper carried in the 
receiver. 

“The teletype has been in use for eight years in connection 
with land-wire operations, but its application to radio use is 
a recent development. The tests at the Naval Air Station are 
the first conducted in an aircraft.” 





SONG-LEADING BY RADIO—Referring to the average man’s 
puzzlement as to what radio will next bring us, The Wireless 
Age (New York), comments: ‘“‘And from Seattle, Washington, 
comes the answer. ‘Community singing, of course!’’’— 


‘*During a reception given there this year to Marshal Joffre, 
Mr. R. H. Vivian, the director of musie for Seattle Community 
Service, sang through the radiotelephone for groups gathered 
around loud speakers’ in all parts of the city; each group joining 
in the songs under the direction of a leader. » And not only did 
Mr. Vivian lead the singing for the people assembled under the 
song leaders, but he made it possible for those in every home or 
institution equipped With a radio apparatus, to join in the great 
chorus that was sweeping the city in honor of the French. hero. 

‘‘Community Service organizations in other places have made 
use of the radio, but none in such an unique manner as Seattle.” 























READING A MESSAGE SENT BY RADIO FROM A TYPEWRITER IN A FLYING AIRPLANE. 
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is the description of the contents of the book put forth 

by the ex-Kaiser and bearing the title, “Comparative 
History, 1878-1914.” In its description of itself the Kaiser’s 
book purports to give ‘“‘a comprehensive summary of absolutely 
historic facts, which would enable the reader to form his own 
judgment” on the world situation since the Berlin Congress 
of 1878. It is pointed out in a preface that these notes were not 
intended for the public eye. They were prepared in 1919 for the 
ex-Kaiser’s own use—‘‘possibly to sustain him in a severely 
shaken belief in his own uprightness,” says the London Daily 
Telegraph. -‘“But by one of those indiscretions which bear so 
much the appearance of calculation on the part of somebody, 
portions of them got into the pages.of a Dutch newspaper and 
now their. author feels compelled to publish them in full.’’ In illus- 
tration of the Kaiser’s historical method and his judicious selec- 
tion of “sources” for the material of his historical work, the 
Telegraph informs us that the history ‘‘adduces the evidence of 
the Bolshevik press to show that King George told M. Sazonoff 
that ‘in the event of-war the English fleet would destroy not 
only the German fleet but the German merchant marine as well, 
and that Viscount. (then Sir Edward) Grey repeated the same 
threat.’’’- The London Evening Standard in commenting on the 
book surveys some more of the “‘facts’’ gathered by the ex-royal 
historian: 

“The ex-Kaiser begins with the Treaty of Berlin. Russia 
regarded this as a defeat; she laid that defeat to the charge of 
Germany, and worked henceforth for revenge. In due time this 
attitude brought her to alliance with France, also thirsting for 
vengeanee; while her attempts to regain the hegemony of the 
Balkans, which would have been hers under the Treaty of San 
Stefano, caused her to come into collision with Austria. 

“Through all the drama of nearly thirty years Germany is the 
hated innocent. We hear of Pan-Slavs who made the Czar do 
what they willed; we hear nothing of Pan-Germans; Bismarck’s 
insurances and reinsurances are taken for granted as in the order 
of nature; but it is hideously wicked that France should wish for 
her lost provinces or seek safety for such threats as that of 1875. 

“*So far as concerns England, we have careful notes of all sorts 
of things of long ago which might justify German actions or 
contentions during the great war. An English paper in 1887 
declared that if a Franco-German war broke out England would 
not object to a right-of-way through Belgium; therefore Ger- 
many was justified in going through Belgium in 1914. 

“Tn 1882 England bombarded the open town of Alexandria; 
therefore Germany was right to shell the open towns of Yar- 
mouth and Whitby. 

“In 1886 somebody said England could not admit that food 
was contraband of war because it was destined for a belligerent 
port; therefore, the blockade of Germany was illegal. 

“In 1899, at the Hague Conference, Sir John Fisher said, ‘If 
the welfare of England requires it, international agreements will 
go to hell’; therefore, Germany was justified in disregarding 
international agreements in 1914. 

“These inferences are not drawn in the text; but the facts are, 
of course, selected for the purposes indicated. Something should 
be said about the alleged facts themselves. Sometimes the ex- 
Kaiser is quite wildly wrong, as when he states that Mr. Cham- 
berlain resigned in 1905; the resignation, of course, was two years 
earlier. But the essential falsity is less literal than spiritual. 
It is, no doubt, perfectly true that the Saturday Review wrote in 
1896 that Germany should be destroyed, tho we are certain 
that it never was guilty of the ex-Kaiser’s Latin equivalent— 
‘Germaniam esse delendam.’ But who but an imbecile would 
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suggest that a random piece of Jingoism like this proved British 
enmity as early as a quarter of a century ago? 


' 


THE KAISER AS A NEW KIND OF HISTORIAN 


“*Té is, no doubt, true that a Mr. Usher, in a book ealled ‘Pan- 
Germanism,’ speaks of the conclusion of a ‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment’ between France, England and America against the alleged 
Pan-German menace, the United States undertaking ‘to give 
help against Germany and Austria-Hungary in case of war.’ 
But since when have books of this kind been regarded as evidence? 

“Let us grant the whole of the case set forth in the most weari- 
some 172 pages of print that have ever been assembled and called 
abook. Let us agree that France has taken much territory since 
1870; that Tsarist Russia was a danger to Germany and a con- 
stant terror to Austria; that England was envious, hostile, 
imperialistic, absurdly nervous, insincere, untactful; that the 
Entente was a contrivance of aggression and not a defensive 
insurance; that obscure Belgian diplomatists told Leopold II 
how peaceful Germany was and how wickedly restless were her 
Slav and Gallic neighbors. 

“ Admit, in short, the whole German case much more intelli- 
gently stated than in these foolish jottings, and we still have the 
question—Who tried to avert war in 1914, and who made war 
inevitable then?”’ 


The book devotes only twenty pages to the six weeks before 
England declared war, and in these, so the writer in the Evening 
Standard declares, ‘‘he says much less than nothing.’ If there 
was needed any confirmation of the popular impression of the 


‘ex-ruler’s mentality he seems to have supplied it here: 


“From other sources we know the dominating part which he 
personally played in urging on Austria against Serbia; here we 
are only told that ‘the German Government considers the clear- 
ing up of matters with Serbia as an Austrian affair, in which 
Germany does not desire to be involved.’ From other sources 
we know that when Austria faltered at the last moment Germany 
put the matter right; the ex-Kaiser tells us that he ‘devoted 
himself to the cause of maintaining peace’ and ‘used his influ- 
ence with the Austro-Hungarian Government in favor of an 
understanding.’ 

“In short, to the very end this reconstruction of history sug- 
gests that Germany’s attitude was purely defensive, and that 
she was the victim of a combination of Powers which had already 
determined on war. It is not wonderful that many Germans 
believe this; German docility is ready for any act of faith. But 
it is, surely, extraordinary that the ex-Kaiser, who knew all, 
should so bamboozle himself in a document meant for his apolo- 
gia, not addrest to the world, but to himself. 

“We have our own English disease—the reverse of the Ger- 
man. It takes the form of believing that our own country 1s 
always either villain or fool, and generally both. No better cor- 
rective can be recommended to sufferers: from this complaint 
than the Kaiser’s book. For the English disease flourishes on 
the theory of ‘six of the one and half-a-dozen of the other,’ and 
on that thesis an intelligent writer can argue plausibly. 

“But there are very few Englishmen who will agree that Ger- 
many is altogether without fault, and yet the Kaiser’s book, 
in its eunning stupidity, is really an admirable parody of the 
kind of argument with which we are familiar. It makes an unin- 
telligent use of all the facts which English apologists of Germany 
have used with a skill worthy of a better purpose.” 


As a historian the ex-Kaiser, in the opinion of the London 
Daily Telegraph, falls below his son in sense and perspicacity. 
We read: 


‘With regard to this legend of King Edward and his scheme of 
strangling Germany, it is not uninteresting to contrast the ex- 
Kaiser’s crude charges and the attitude taken up by his brainier, 
or perhaps better counseled, son. The ex-Crown Prince speaks 
in his ‘Memoirs’ of King Edward’s great ability and activity. 
‘And all this,’ he continues,.‘to what end? To destroy Germany? 
Certainly not... . War with Germany the King, I believe, 
never wanted. . .. I will go further and say that, with the 
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acknowledged status enjoyed by him in Europe and in the world 
at large, King Edward, if he had lived longer, would probably 
not have stopt at the creation of a Triple Entente, but would 
perhaps have built a bridge between the Entente and the Triple 
Alliance, and thus have brought into being the United States of 
Europe.’ We do not, of course, need to go to the ex-Crown 
Prince of Germany for the evidence on which to base our esti- 
mate of King Edward; but the emphatic contradiction between 
the ex-Kaiser and his son is sufficient in itself to dispose forever 
of the impudent fiction of a malevolent British King watching 
for the opportunity to crush Germany... . 

“We learn that as far back as 1897, France, England and 
America had concluded a ‘Gentle- 


FUTURE OF NORTHCLIFFE JOURNALISM 


HAT TO DO WITH THE LONDON TIMES? It 
was a problem with Lord Northcliffe that he seems to 
have died without solving. To endow it; to give it to 
the British Museum, were some of his speculative projects. What 
he did to it is another phase of the Northeliffe-7imes problem that 
has occupied much space in the English papers since his death. 
Aside from The Times there seem to be noapprehensions regarding 
the future of what is known as ‘“‘the Northcliffe press."" There 





man’s Agreement’ in view of the 
Pan-German menace, in accordance 
with which ‘the United States of 
America undertakes to give help 
against Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary in ease of war.’ It is not 
necessary to point out how utterly 
any such fiction is destroyed by the 
known facts of America’s entry into 
the war, only after long hesitation 
and much searching of heart, and 
after Germany had sunk American 
ships and killed American citizens. 
As to the violation of Belgium’s ter- 
ritory, apparently the ex-Kaiser is 
still unable to understand why the 
Belgians should have objected to 
Germany doing what was so obviously 
the correct military thing for her to 
do. Did not a Belgian diplomatist 
say in Berlin—according to the ex- 
Kaiser—that he would be amazed if 
any other course were followed? 
Unreasonable Belgians, to desire to 
defend their own land and preserve 
its neutrality! Much is made in 
the volume of reports from Belgian 
military attachés, alleged to have 
been found in the archives at Brussels 
after the German occupation, written 
in a tone of distinct hostility to 
France and sometimes to England. 
But is it not obvious that if this is 








EDITORIAL ROOM OF THE DAILY MAIL, 


Where Lord Northcliffe organized his many newspapers. 
removed from Carmelite House to Printing House Square. 


After his purchase of The Times, he 








so it offers only the stronger dis- 
proof of the German allegation that Britain, France and Bel- 
gium were in secret alliance against Germany?” 





DOES A SERMON MAKE A NOVEL?—Mrs. Wharton’s novel 
on “social parasitism’? as well as Hutchinson's on ‘‘mother 
responsibility”’ keep readers busy, but do not seem to decide the 
questions. The New York Evening Post analyzes Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot to show how given to theses they 
were and how trivial the thesis itself was. Yet— 


“Mere elaborateness and originality do not seem quite all that 
is needed. Mr. Wells, for example, in his latest novel, ‘The 
Secret Places of the Heart,’ has an emphatic thesis regarding the 
folly of efforts to control instinet—the secret places—by law, as 
upon monogamy. Nobody exactly used it before and it is most 
ingeniously worked out. Yet the critics have been objecting that 
he gives it no connection with that reality which must infuse 
every novel worth reading. Mr. A. 8. M. Hutchinson, in his new 
novel, ‘This Freedom,’ has an equally ingenious thesis regarding 
the baleful effects of a mother’s devotion to her career upon her 
children, which he illustrates by the most tragic incidents; yet 
the critics say it is so unconvincing that they smiled over the 
supposedly heartrending deaths, seductions, and imprisonments. 
Miss Rebecca West has a thoroughly original thesis for her new 
novel, ‘Every mother is a judge who sentences the children for 
the sins of the father,’ she puts it. Original as it is, English 
trities tell us that the book becomes a preposterously false fable. 

ere are worse missteps, apparently, than being as common- 
place in your thesis as ‘Othello.’ 

“No thesis alone ever made a novel, not even ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ but every year has its conspicuous novels spoiled by an 
artificial, overemphasized, or impracticably stiff thesis. The 
Victorian theses were elementary, but this very quality prevented 

ir getting in the way when the author dealt with human nature.” 


is little reason to apprehend any waning of its hold on the public 
for many years to come, thinks the Outlook (London). ‘‘In no 
respect was the late Lord Northcliffe more completely distin- 
guished from his imitators than in the qualities which enable 
him, while making his newspapers extraordinarily sensitive to 
every change in public opinion, to endow them with an organiza- 
tion capable of carrying on indefinitely.’’ ‘* Enormous as was his 
range of activities, he never bit off more than he could chew.” 
That is, except The Times, or such, at least, would seem to be the 
impression held in some circles in London, tho the Outlook 
continues its laudatory notice: 


‘“*Lord Northcliffe was himself a good deal concerned with the 
future of his papers after his death. That of 7'he Times especially 
occupied his thoughts. He had from early youth conceived an 
ambition to conduct The Times; his connection with it was a 
matter of great pride to him; and he often reflected on the best 
way to secure that its reputation and usefulness as a national 
institution should not suffer by his withdrawal in the course of 
nature from a position of general control. Once, we believe, he 
had the rather fantastic idea of leaving its future in the hands 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, so that it should be for 
ever safe from the sacrilegious hands of the speculator or com- 
pany promoter. That those who may be trusted implicitly with 
the mummies or the Elgin marbles might not be the best guard- 
ians of a live newspaper would seem a truism to most people who 
know nothing about journalism. But Lord Northcliffe, who 
knew almost everything, was not at first baffled by any such fear; 
so intense was his desire that The Times should not be vulgarized 
that he did not seem to consider the danger of its being 
embalmed.” 


In view of this “‘touching solicitude” the Outlook feels it a 
“little brutal to suggest that The Times, alone of the Northcliffe 
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papers, may quite conceivably be improved rather than other- 
wise by the loss of its directing counsels.” For— 


“The unique value of the Times was its. impersonality, and 
Lord Northeliffe’s control, while fruitful of much advantage in 
other ways, tended to rob it of this character. Of late years espe- 
cially it had become involved in his feuds, and tinged with his 
prepossessions. It may be that the loss it will inevitably suffer 
in individuality may be compensated by a distinct gain, in that 
it will more correctly represent the-average opinion of the solid 
classes, and be again what it has latterly ceased to be, a fairly 
accurate barometer for foreigners of British opinion.” 


It is what Northcliffe did to the Times, we see, which will be 
the measure of his abilities. For the Times has almost stood as 
the alter ego of the British Empire. “Lord Northcliffe’s journal- 
ism,” says the London Nation and Atheneum, ‘“‘must, in any 
critical view of it, be judged by 


his eagerness to hear and half discuss every new thing. What he, 
in common with his public, could not bear even for five minutes 
was reflection. No one who ever talked with Lord Northcliffe 
and tried to get him to reflect could fail to notice the infantile 
character of his mind. In many ways he and, once more, also 
his public, were like the lady in Pope—the lady ‘with too much 
quickness ever to be taught.’”’ 





MYSTERIES IN. THE THEATER 


LAYS ARE SUBJECT TO EPIDEMICS. Just now it 
is mystery that is supposed to be drawing the tired 
amusement seeker. The theater provides him with 

thrills for jaded nerves and takes him into its confidence on an 
“honor”’ basis, asking him not to divulge the point of the mystery 
to intending visitors to the play, so that their pleasure shall not 

be spoiled. The machinery of 





the last phase of our Napoleon’s 


the plays seems to go as far back 





career: 


“Lord Northeliffe bought the 
Times when at the top of his 
fame and in the prime of his ex- 
perienceas the life and soul of the 
new journalism. He had all 
literary England to draw from, 
and he had full.command of a 
mighty fortune for the rebuilding 
of the greatest English news- 
paper in its decline from the 
proud mastery of Delane. Lord 
Northeliffe failed because, with 
all his genius, he lacked the - 
moral and the intellectual outfit 
for his job. Thus it happened 
that the last Northcliffian paper 
proved to be the most character- 
less of all. With the old standard 
of merit fell the old tradition of 
omniscience and omnipresence, 
the old feeling that the Times 
was governing England. Lord 








NORTHCLIFFE'S NEWSPAPER CRADLE. 


House in Tudor Street, London, where he started Answers, his first 
newspaper venture. 


as the old ‘‘Mysteries of Udol- 
pho” days,' and Mr. Reamer, 
dramatic critic of the New York 


moderate their transports and 
deal in simpler devices. ‘‘ Whis- 
pering Wires’’ turns a telephone 
into a firearm and ‘‘The Mon- 
ster” plays over the keyboard 
of nature for its spooky thrills. 
Mr. Reamer objects: 


“Tt is not a healthy sign for the 
future of these plays of mystery 
that writers find it necessary to 
surround their incidents with so 
much irrelevant aid to bewil- 
derment. In ‘The Bat’ an occa- 
sional hand reached from behind 
a drapery or a symbol of the 
thief was seen on a panel. But 
the action passed in a country 
home. The most exciting murder 
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Northeliffe seemed—of course, 
he only seemed—to let that 
tradition out to France. But, in fact, he never lived enough 
with the greater things of his time to know what it required of 
him when it called for quality rather than for a crude, quanti- 
tative measurement of its needs. Absurd as the word may 
seem, he was not quietist enough to be a good director of the 
Times. . . . He could not wait for the faithful report, the author- 
itative word, the skilled and patient judgment. So, while he 
aspired to govern the politicians, he only intimidated them.” 


The Spectator, too, joins the others in hoping that the time 
has come when ‘“‘so great a national institution”’ as the Times 
may ‘‘find that stability which it needs.’’ Where so conservative 
an organ of opinion always placed Northcliffe may probably be 
seen in this paragraph: 


“That Lord Northcliffe had in any supreme measure the 
special gift of the newspaper editor, the instinct for publicity, 
we are not prepared to admit. He knew a certain public, and 
to that public he served the dish, or rather the series of dishes, 
which they desired for their daily mental food. But in doing this 
he did not, we think, show any extraordinary originality, tho 
no doubt he did show great enterprise. It is true that he hit off 
the public taste, but he hit it off not'so much by the exercise of 
imagination or any of the higher forms of ratio¢ination as by a 
personal process. The Daily Mail hit its particular public be- 
tween wind and water not because Lord Northcliffe had skilfully 
diagnosed what that public liked, but because he made a paper 
which he liked himself. By what was for him the most fortunate 
of accidents, he represented exactly what we had almost called 
the men and women of ‘the new learning’—a class keen, eager, 
and intelligent, but also very superficial.and very badly educated. 

‘“To put it in another way, Lord Northcliffe was a man who 
had a bright, ill-balanced, sensational mind, which was hungry 
for general information. He desired to know a little about every- 
thing, but he did not want to be bored by knowing too much 
about anything. There was no limit to his mental alertness or to 


is the least unusual. To kill a 
man or woman in a two-room-bath-and-kitchenette apartment 
at three in the afternoon on a popular thoroughfare is in its 
effects more horrifying than any killing that ever took place in 
the old belfry at midnight. Detective-stories are like Herbert 
Spencer’s ideal style, impressive in ratio to their lack of effort. 
In a tale or play the effort may be present. But the revelation 
of it weakens the effect of every act. 

‘*Mystification by the simple and every-day means of life is 
the most enduring and striking. When Gaboriau and Boisgobey 
were surrounding their stories with all possible paraphernalia 
of crime there came into the field of ephemeral literature a story 
of erime by Anna Katherine Green which had more genuine 
suspense than any published in this country or Europe. It was 
‘The Leavenworth Case,’ long accounted the best of American 
detective stories. This fame, it is needless to say, came from the 
probability and simplicity of the conditions which the author 
laid down for herself. No exotic or supernatural power was in- 
voked to solve this story of a murder. 

“‘So it ought to be with the mystery play that is going to be 
most successful in its effect on the listener. Lightning may 
flash, thunder roar, telephones discharge bullets and the wind 
sigh about the inky rooms. Yet to enthrall the spectators with 
the aid of none of these arbitrary and theatrical means, makes 
the best kind of a mystery whether it be divided into acts or 
chapters. 

“It is for the good of the playwrights therefore that they are 
urged to bear in mind the value of such simple means of creating 
their effects. Sardou wrote in ‘Fedora’ nothing more than a good 
mystery play and there are no other qualities in Sir James 
Young’s ‘Jim the Penman.’ Yet they made theater history In 
their time. Doubtless both playwrights could have invented 
unessential bugaboos to make them seem more mysterious. 
Luckily it was not necessary. They knew their craft. So they 
could impart to every line and action more absorbing eloquence 
than might have come from all the thunder and lightning and 


- midnight darkness that the property man could invent for them.” 


Herald, begs the playwrights to 
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WHY BOYS GO TO COLLEGE 


EARNING FOR ITS OWN SAKE plays a relatively 
s small part, it seems, in the complex of motives that send 
boys to college to-day. They are storming the doors in 
such increasing numbers that artificial means have to be devised 
for keeping out: the overplus—those that the physical conditions 
can not accommodate. ‘What the typical boy sees in college,” 
says John Palmer Gavit, who has been analyzing our higher 
institutions for the New York Evening Post, ‘‘appears to be not 
any educational process that he 


of an officer. He will list many things, but he will neyer men- 
tion bravery mong them. 

“Nevertheless, it seems to me ‘highly significant that the 
acknowledgment among college men is almost invariably. of 
what the college life has done or is doing; seldom or never any 
first allusion to the formal college work.- Only one man has said 
to me the shrewdly discriminating thing: 

***One has to look out that he balances the two things. It is 
a great mistake at college to neglect either the courses or the 
student activities.’”’ 


The college community is described as a microcosm, “‘a little 
cross-section of society, where 





is to undergo through instruction, 


the individual, made “what he 





so much as a chance to live, in all eons gins 
that the word may be taken to 
mean, ina very pleasant environ- 
ment and amid most interesting 
events and social activities for ~ 
four years or more before the 
hurly-burly ard the more or less 
irksome routine of hard work 
in the outside world swallow him 
up.” What .Father, who pays 
the bills, thinks of this expensive 
program does not comie within 
the purview of this inquiry. The 
boy, it must be said, is more 
or less the victim of class preju- 
dice, and tho he may. covet in- 
tellectual distinction in addition 
to his social graces, he is foreed 
to conceal these ambitions be- 
neath a surface of nonchalance. 
To go into some of the details of 
Mr. Gavit’s inquiries: 





“During the past few weeks 
in various places I have been 
asking many college boys and 
graduates of many different col- 
leges as I chanced to meet them 
what they regarded as the net 
advantage acquired in their col- 
lege life. The answers were all 
prompt and glib enough; you 
could make them into a formula 
on a rubber stamp or set them 








NORTHCLIFFE'S LONDON HOME. 


No. 1 Carleton Gardens W, where the man who liked to be called 
the ‘““Napoleon of English journalism" died. 


is by personal equation and the 
home and social environment 
out of which he came originally, 
modified but rarely radically 
changed by the preparatory 
sehool, goes on being much the 
same kind of person that he 
was and would have been had 
he never come to college at all.”’ 
Mr. Gavit declares he knows 
no college where high scholar- 
ship in and for itself commands 
great social prestige. He thinks 
‘students at nearly all colleges 
may be divided into four groups 
with reference to relationship 
between scholarship and social 
standing. Thus: 





“Group 1—The socially prom- 
inent and personally popular. 
Active in all the more con- 
spicuous athletic and other un- 
dergraduate activities. Finan- 
cially comfortable, as a rule; 
very small proportion working 
their way or in need of financial 
assistance. Few of notably high 
standing in scholarship; indeed, 
men most important for athletic 
prestige and important student 
activities frequently in hot water 
and in danger of being lost by 
probation for low grades. Few, 
if any, Phi Beta Kappas, and 








to music. With a proportion of 
exceptions so small as to be al- 
most negligible, the list of advantages cited had to do with 
purely social relationships and experiences. The fellow students 
from every class and corner of the earth whom he met and 
the helpful and enjoyable friendships that he made; the team- 
work he participated in, the executive experience he gained 
as manager of some athletic group or as editor of a periodical ; 
the democratic atmosphere in which he lived (every college 
is democratic, if you let its adherents tell it!); the self-reliance 
he acquired, and so on. I can count on the fingers of one hand 
—any way, not more than two—the men who even mentioned 
spontaneously the studies they pursued or any purely intellectual 
activity in which they engaged. 

““Oh, yes, the studies, too!’ 

“To be sure, it was an oversight, wholly unintentional. Call 
attention to the omission, and instantly: 

““Oh, yes, there’s that, too.’ 

“Not that the teachers, very great teachers, were not remem- 

Almost always there was one, or perhaps two or more, 
of whom appreciative mention was made among the assets; but 
in every instance professor: or instructor was acknowledged 
among the avails not because of what he taught but because 
of what he was. One thus including William James among the 
things the Harvard of his day gave to him said to me: 

“I didn’t get much of his stuff, but I got him.’ 

“Some allowance must be made for the fact that it is not 
‘good form’ in colleges to exhibit ‘high-brow’ tendencies or 
extessive enthusiasm about one’s intellectual interests. Ask 
a Army officer, a real thoroughbred, what are the qualifications 


an excessive proportion of low- 
stand students. Probably about 
25 per cent. of students are in this group. 

“Group 2—Men of lesser prominence. Engaged in minor 
sports and activities. Notably better average grades than 
group 1. Members of less prominent clubs and fraternities. 
A large proportion working their way and in need of financial 
assistance. Again few, if any, Phi Beta Kappas. This group 
contains about a normal percentage distribution of all the 
grades of scholarship. Probably about 30 per cent. of students 
are in this group. 

“‘Group 3—The students. Personally inconspicuous socially, 
but monopolizing the Phi Beta Kappa group and the high schol- 
arship grades generally. Perhaps 20 per cent. of this group work- 
ing their way and having relatively hard sledding financially. 
These are the men who take college very seriously from the point 
of view of both scholarship and college regulations. They have 
neither time nor money to waste. A smaller group—say 20 
per cent. 

“‘Group 4—The recluses and the entirely obscure. Half or 
more of these are in serious financial straits, earning their way by 
hard work, often complete drudgery. The college makes al- 
lowances for the time they must spend in wage-earning rather 
than in study. This group includes also those who live at home 
in the college town or within commuting distance, or in nooks, 
corners and attics of the neighborhood, getting education under 
the greatest handicaps. It will include some very high-stand 
men ani some tottering for various reasons on the verge of dis- 
missal for total failure. Probably about 25 per cent. of the 
students are in group 4.” 
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REPENTANCE NEEDED TO BRING PEACE ON EARTH 


N ALL-ROUND LUNACY was really responsible for 
the World War, declared Dean W. R. Inge, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in a sermon before the twenty-second Inter- 

national Peace Conference held recently in London, and imme- 
diately a fire of criticism burst about his head for what was 
regarded as a too generous distribution of blame. Clergymen and 
laymen vied with each other in denouncing the Dean for his 
alleged unpatriotic utterance, his deliverance being pronounced 
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“a national disgrace, a 


cerned was responsible for their actions.” The utter futility of 
war had often been demonstrated, points out the Dean, 


‘**But the liability to attacks of war-fever is so great, and the 
irrationality of human beings so intractable, that we can not 
rely only on appeals to common sense. The moral appeal must 
come first, if for no other reason, because the war spirit makes a 
successful appeal to the idealist as well as to the self-regarding. 
As has been said, it was the moral effect of an obscure monk's 
self-sacrifice which brought the bloody games of the Coliseum 

to an end. And the eman- 





wild flaunt,” ‘“‘an unjust 
and cruel aspersion,” ‘“‘a 
slanderous story of mad- 
ness,” “an abuse of the 
privilege of the pulpit.”” But 
when the “gloomy dean,” 
as he is sometimes called, 
pointed his critics to a com- 
plete report of his sermon, 
it was seen, we are told, 
that he did not have in 
mind the immediate causes 
of the conflict—that he was 
delving deeper than these— 
delving into the “ prolonged 
madness” of international 
jealousies, the reliance upon 
armaments as the mainstay 
of peace, and the diplomacy 
which regarded such things 
as the natural and inevi- 
table condition of European 
civilization. “War is a 
form of madness,” agrees 
the London Guardian, offi- 
cial organ of the Church 
of England, adding that 
“surely no other term is 
suitable in which to de- 
seribe an enterprise that 
pours out human life and 
treasure like water, and 
leaves everybody worse off 





cipation of the slave was 
won not by proving that 
free labor would produce 
more sugar and more cotton 
than the cowhide lash, but 
by persuading public opinion 
that slavery as an institu- 
tion involved horrors which 
were an outrage on human- 
ity and an insult to God. 
“The moral appeal just 
now must mainly take the 
form of penitence and the 
spirit of reconciliation. Eu- 
rope has deep cause for peni- 
tence. Do we realize these 
two things: first, that the 
relations of civilized man- 
kind had become so close 
that this war was at least 
as much a civil war as the 
chronic wars between the 
various cantons of ancient 
Greece; and, secondly, that 
after a century of growing 
humanity, a century which 





prided itself on having 
banished cruelty from the 
statute-book, and _ which 


even concerned itself in safe- 
guarding the rights of the 
lower animals to decent 
treatment, the nations of 
Europe were no _ sooner 
locked in the death grapple 
than horrors and atrocities 
were committed which ten 
or a hundred or even two 
thousand years ago would 
have been thought incredi- 
ble except in savage war- 








Wide World Photos. 
THE “GLOOMY DEAN” KNOWS HOW TO SMILE. 
W. R. Inge, of St. Paul's Cathedral, who is seen here with Mrs. Inge, appeals 


in the end.”” Moreover, we 
are told, “‘a peace which 
rests upon mutual sus- 
picions and a competition 
in armaments is real lunacy, 





to penitence and reconciliation as a means to world peace. 
ner, Germany especially, he holds, should show a contrite heart. 


fare?’’ 

Even religion was freely 
dragged in, one side appeal- 
ing to its “good old ally, 


As the chief sin- 








and for that we all had our 

share of responsibility. The Christian Church has a unique 
opportunity for driving home this lesson, by insisting that the 
divine blessing rests upon mutual trust and the putting away 
of fear.” 

The war, while it lasted, seemed to us to have been caused by 
the deliberate wickedness of an abstract demon called Germany, 
says Dean Inge, as his sermon is published in The Christian Cen- 
tury (Undenominational). ‘‘The Germans were more or less 
honestly persuaded that similar abstractions, called Russia, 
France and England, were the criminals. Now it seems to most 


of us that we were all stark mad together. The chief obstacle to 
penitence is indeed the suspicion that none of the parties con- 


God”; the other represent- 
ing the war as “‘a struggle between Corsica and Calvary.” So 
the minds of the belligerents were systematically poisoned by 
their governments, says the Dean, and the deadly spirit of 
hatred thus generated has been slow to subside. And then, he 
goes on, “‘we think of the peace.” 


“The victors had to consider whether they wished to make an 
end of war, knowing, as we all know, that another war in our time 
would destroy our civilization utterly; or whether they wished 
to make a vindictive peace, which the losers would think them- 
selves justified in tearing up at the first opportunity. If we 
wished the former, we ought to have offered the Germans terms 
which they themselves would have thought unexpectedly 
generous, and then to have said to them, ‘Now we have give 
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you no excuse for plotting revenge; join us in establishing a 
league of nations and universal disarmament, and let us all help 
each other to ‘gather up the fragments that remain.’ We say 
that the Germans showed no sign of repentance. Did we make 
it easy for them to repent? The human heart is like water; it 
freezes at a certain temperature, and melts under the influence 
of warmth. The Christian method is to overcome evil with good. 
It does not always sueceed; but the opposite method, of driving 
out devils by Beelzebub, invariably fails. 

“But, if it please God, it is not yet too late. The gate of 
repentance is not yet shut. We have all sinned and suffered to- 
gether; we may all repent together. We may help to bear one 
another’s burdens; not only by relieving the necessities of those 
who are suffering most grievously, but by bearing one another’s 
moral burdens, 

“But here a caution is needed. We English are a sentimental 
people; and some of us, in our reaction from the hatred fos- 
tered during the war, and our shame at having given way to 
the absurd idea that every one who has the misfortune to be 
born between the Rhine and the Vistula has a double dose of 
original sin, have rushed to the opposite extreme, and speak 
as if the Germans were amiable and injured innocents. - That will 
not do at all. They have at least as much to-repent of as we 


have; indeed, I still think they have more; but we must help 
them to show their best selves by showing them our-hest selves. 
Justice, common-sense, and geod will are the qualities which are 
needed, not sentimentality. 

“The spirit of civilization would say to us all; ‘Sirs; ye are 
brethren; why do ye wrong one to another?’ Weare ‘brethrén, 
If one member suffers, all iin Samael suffer 


we Europeans. 
with it. 

“We have discovered this to our great “Gost in “ther éconotnic 
sphere; we must learn it also in the-moral-sphérée? ~We'can not, 
afford a humiliated, embittered, and<deégenerate 4 , any 
more than a triumphant militaris$. Germany. The ony of 
the European symphony needs the_best notes of .all-its members; 
and who, after all, are the typical. ermans—Goethe, Schiller, 
Kant, Beethoven, or the Slavs, Nietzselie and Treitschke,; and 
the Englishman, Houston Stewart-Chantberlain?. ©. - «-~"~ 

““If ye forgive not men their trespasses; neither: will . your 
Father in heaven forgive your trespasses.' , ‘Repent, therefore, 
and be converted, that your sins may be hlo out, when the 
times of refreshment shall come from the Presence, of the Lord. ~~ 


Dean Inge, says the Chicago Post,:is taking the: big ond’ the 
broad vision of war as a mad method. for-settling contzoversies 
and for serving the better interests of: hamanity—* the vision 
that few of us could hold while the horres Jasted; ‘but which has 
come to multitudes more or less clearly, since men have had time 
to think.” In the sense that the building of naviés,and the drill- 
ing of armies were symptoms of ‘a Jatent madnheés:which at last 
broke out, The Post agrees that “‘we are all _ oe a 
and exclaims: 


“Thank God for men like Dean Inge. His message for En- 
gland and Europe is needed for America and the world. It must 
never again be that for lack of any other way we. should all go 

‘stark-mad together.’” 





A NEW DOOR OPEN TO THE CHURCH—University 
credits for work done on religious subjects in denominational 
schools established in immediate conjunction with the University 
have been formally granted by the University of Illinois, which 
is said to be the first State institution of its kind to take such a 
step. As a requirement for recognition of their courses, these 
religious schools, says The Continent (Presbyterian), must ob- 


‘ tain State charters entirely independent from the University, and 


the University will assume no responsibility for them beyond 
inspection of the scholarship shown and maintained in the class- 
rooms. 


“Tf the courses are of sufficient ‘caliber’ and the work is 
prosecuted in a diligent university spirit, credits allowed for it 
will count toward graduation for any student who is also regu- 
larly matriculated in the State's institution. So far only the 
Methodists and the Roman Catholics have signified an intention 
to avail themselves of this privilege. Should the plan be pursued 
tolls logical seunlt by the @nceuinations intenacenl, dhe Uravensity 


pastors on the campus at present will be succeeded by profes- 
sorial faculties. The Catholics of Illinois have set out to raise a 
million dollars for an educational and social plant adjacent to 
the University.” 





RIDDING THE CHURCH OF UGLY ART 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TOOTHPICKS, suggested 
A by a pair of too-aspiring spires, or a Church of the Holy 
Bean Blower, suggested by a sculptured Gabriel over- 
flamboyant with his trump, as some of our church architecture 
is picturesquely described, may be made impossible in the future 
if efforts to persuade the generous to leave art to artists are 
availing. ‘‘Paying for an altar, a window or a rood screen,” 
says the report of the Commission on Church Architecture pre- 
sented to the General Convention of the Episcopal Church, in 
Portland, Ore., “‘does not give the donor the right to impose 
his own taste on posterity, or justify the rector, ward ns and 
vestry in accepting something which is bad. Nepotism in art 
is as bad as nepotism in church preferment. In going over the 
2,500 pictures of Episcopal church edifices in all parts of the 
country, it is evident that millions of money have been unwisely 
spent.”” Nor are the authorities as at present constituted a 
sufficient tribunal. ‘“‘ Esthetic infallibility,”’ the report proceeds, 


‘does not inhere it a bishop, a priest, or wardens and vestry, 
.or clerical or»Jay’ benefactor.”": Among those who signed the 


report are two architeets—Ralph Adams Cram, of Boston, archi- 
‘tect of the Cathedralof:Gt; John the Divine, in New York, and 
Bertram: Grosvenor Goudhue, who prepared for presentation to 
the convention a hui book for the use of the clergy where 
parochial commissions ‘af architecture are being formed. The 


-report also reCommends: a course.in church architecture in 


Clearly the tithe has come to apply the new principles of self- 
government :to the building of churches, says the New York 
Times, declaring that what, is needed ‘‘is not so much a personal 
dictator—a pictorial Judge Landis, an architectural Will Hays 
or a sculpturesque August us{l'homas—as a commission of church- 
men and architects that. shall improve the taste of the donor, 
curb the artistic hospitality-of wardens and vestry, even direct 
the feet of the Bishop in the way they should go.” There are, 
of course, not a few ehiirches in this country, often found in 
small country parishes, says-the Philadelphia Jnquirer, against 
which no exception can be taken. 


“But too.many show a ludicrous and inappropriate mixture 
of styles, pseudo-Gothic or/¥hat-not, distressing to every person 
of taste. . Worse-still, many-:churches that are architecturally 
blameless without, comparatively speaking, are disfigured within 
by. gaudy. atrocities in. stained glass or commonplace mural 
tablets or hideous rood-sereens. These are often gifts which can 
not. bé rejected . without. giving pain and offense to a devout 
and worthy parishioner. But they ought to be rejected just 
the same. 

“No doubt, American taste in such matters is improving 
slowly. The memorials of the last war will be in most cases 
adornments, quite unlike the horrible soldiers’ monuments 
whith ravaged the country after the Civil War. But the public 
still needs education in this direction. If the Episcopal Church 
can restrain some of its pious benefactors, it will do well.” 


The purpose of a church, admonishes the New York Mail, is 
neither to advertise the architect nor to glorify its donor. ‘‘The 
great cathedrals of the Middle Ages were growths. Their archi- 
tecture represented the aspirations of the people. The modern 
church, like the modern office building, the modern hotel and 
the modern apartment house, should not be an imitation, but a 
creation.” And the New York Tribune reminds us that the 
great churches of the thirteenth century, regarded by some as 
the “greatest of centuries,”’ welled up from below, that ‘they 
were in the eye and hand of stone-cutter and window-builder 
quite as much as in the brain of the great designers.” Rivalry 
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between cities was the great stimulus. Chartres vied with Bourges, 
and Rheims with Amiens, exactly as if the people of New York 
should attempt to outdo those of Boston in church building. In 
all, religion was the center of life. But such is not the case now, 
complains The Tribune, for American architecture, ‘‘ the best in the 
world to-day, does not reach its great success in church building.” 


*“So one wonders about the new plan to save our churches 
from horrors. Is taste to be bettered in this negative fashion? 
Can anything more be achieved than a rather prim, conventional 
adherence to old styles?’ Perhaps it is the best that can be 
hoped for in a period of waiting between tides. It will cértainly 
save sensitive retinas many awful wounds. But what of great 
ehurches? Is their day past or will some revival of exuberant 
faith send them soaring skyward again, as utterly original as the 
great Gothic ¢athedrals, to reach with their steel ribs a height 
and majesty that no~ cathedral builders | before ever dared 
attempt?” - $ 





SQUARING FAITH WITH SCIENCE 

F EVOLUTION IS*TRUE, all the anathemas of Mr. Bryan 
ean not hurt it, and if Christianity is false, the sooner we 
know it the better, declares the Farmville Herald, which, 
looking at it from an impartial point of view, suggests that the 
conflict is not between Christianity-and ev olution, but rather be- 
tween orthodox Christians and Christian evolutionists. So, it 
recommends, let_the. discussion go on, for ‘discussion, ‘like an 
electric storm‘on-a sultry day, will clarify the situation, and the 
truth will come forth, not only vindicated, but strengthened and 
glorified. And the truth is what we want, for-it shall win, and by 
it shall we be judged.”’. But both sides to the disptite which has 
caused sé much dissension in religious circles need to be cautioned 
against immoderation in argument, says this Virginia weekly, 
convinced, as it is, that ‘“‘the common judgment of mankind can 
be depended upon, in the long run, to sift the false from the-true,” 


~- and believing with Carlyle that ‘‘men evérywhere are the born 


¢ 


So, we are advised, 


“The evolutionist would help his side if he did not display so 
much cock-sureness; his finality-of-word manner prejudices his 
eause. He should remember that Prof. William Bateson, a great 
scholar, and an evolutionist, frankly admits that nothing is 
yet scientifically known concerning the origin of species. In the 
face of this admission moderation of claims is in order. The anti- 
evolutionist likewise should be advised that the defender of the 
faith is ever in danger of becoming dogmatic. His position of it- 


enemies of lies.”’ 


\ self, being on the side of conservatism, has that strange affinity 


for infallibility which precludes liberality toward opposing views. 
Mr. Bryan and his co-religionists would do weil to read carefully 
the words of that illustrious Christian apologist, Saint Augustine: 
‘It very often happens that there is some question as to the earth 
or sky, or the other elements of this world . . . respecting which, 
one who is not a Christian has knowledge derived from most cer- 
tain reasoning or observation, and it is very disgraceful and mis- 
chievous and of all things to be carefully avoided, that a Christian 

ing of such matters as being according to the Christian 
Scriptures, should be heard by an unbeliever talking such non- 
sense that the unbeliever perceiving him to be as wide from the 
mark as East from the West, can hardly restrain’ himself from 
laughing.’ 

‘The question has been raised as to whether this conflict is not 
between Orthodox Christians and Christian evolutionists, rather 
than a conflict between Christianity and evolution. Some people, 
in order to save their faith without denying the facts of natural 
science, try to harmonize religion and science. But such efforts 
have been more interesting than convincing. Henry Drummond, 
who was both a great scientist and a mighty Christian, said: 
‘Science is tired of reconciliations between two things that ought 
never to have been contrasted ... . where science is either pitted 
against religion or fused with it, there is some fatal misconcep- 
tion to begin with as to the scope and province of.either.’ To 

ze evolution is like rationalizing faith—both appear 
alike impossible. To reduce the contents of religion to, the formu~ 
‘le of philosophy is to square the circle. So the battle is on, but 
“we have no fear. The spirit of Faith can not be put in bondage to 


‘any man’ Faith is above and beyond science, bat has never been 
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THE PROBABILITY OF A RELIGIOUS 
REVIVAL 


HE CHURCH IN DECAY, civilization in ruins, have 
been so generally pictured by alarmists, sincere and 
otherwise, that the statements have come to be accepted 
as facts by some, and an air of pessimism as to the future, 
are told, darkens the minds of many to whom the silver lining 
is not yet apparent. But often what is alleged to be universally 


we 


true is found on inspection to be cértainly false, and, instead of 
faith dying, it may be that a revival of religion is at hand. At 
any rate, there is one English writer optimistic enough to believe 


that there is a possibility. of such a revival, and he sees in the 
ruin wrought by war, in the moral insensibility which he believes 
led up to the war, and in the alleged conflict between science and 
religion, the seeds of a faith reborn. Looking at the causes of 
the decay of religion in England, and to a degree in all-the world, 
during the iast half of the nineteenth century, this observer, who 
writes under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Artifex”’ for the Manchester 
Guardian, notices three, and these, he believes, are not per- 
manent, _while’he regards the situation to-day as very favorable 
to a great religious revival. First, he writes in the Guardian, 
there was the apparent impossibility of reconciling the teachings 
of modern physical. science with matters of faith. Natural 
seience, he states, gave its ‘Vote for a mechanical and determinist 
interpretation of the universe which left no room, not merely 
for revealed religion, but for any spiritual or moral value what- 
ever. Now, however, ‘‘the attitude of serious thinkers is totally 
different from what it was thirty years ago,” and “‘ 
were to declare that the dominant school of philosophy in the 
near future would be definitely theistic, and even explicitly 
Christian, it would not appear too bold a prophecy to be real- 
ized.” 

Another cause of weakness in religion, as seen by this 
writer, was undoubtediy the opinion, ‘‘vaguely diffused in the 
public mind, that some wonderful critical process discovered, or 
at least brought to perfection, in Germany, has proved the New 
Testament to be worthless.”” But to-day, we are told encourag- 
ingly, ‘‘the pendulum of criticism is tending to come to rest at 
a middle position between old-fashioned obscurantism and the 
extreme scepticism of the more radical critics, and what have 
been described ‘as ‘the assured results of criticism’ are such as 
no religious mind need quarrel with.’”’ The third, and, believes 
the writer, 


if any one 


“the most important, cause of the decay of religion during the 
last two generations was, however, the conviction that this world 
was a very pleasant and comfortable place, that there was some 
inviolable law of progress, and that, to parody a popular phrase, 
‘every day and in every way things were getting better and 
better.’ Evolution, education, the progress of the sciences, and 
the common sense of the ordinary man might be trusted to main- 
tain a steady rate of progress, and with this world so good, and 
certain to go on getting better and better, other worldliness of 
any sort was at once needless and dangerous. A few of the 
‘have-nots’ might grumble, but the fact that they were ‘have- 
nots’ proved them to be people of low mental capacity, and so 
there was no need to bother. All that is strangely out of date 
and impossible for us to-day. The conseience of the whole world 
has been deeply shocked by the appalling spectacle of the war. 
For some time it seemed probable, and to-day it is still far from 
improbable, that we might see civilization coming down in 
ruins about our heads. All of us have been frightened; most of 
us have been shocked. We are shaken out of our placid self- 
satisfaction. 19 
“The dullest of men and politicians babble to-day of ‘spiri- 
tual forces’ and ‘spiritual/sanctions.’ Surely a condition of things 
very. favorable toa great religious revival! .-Personally, I am 
sure, and have: befobétiow-given my reasons for believing, that 
in the early ‘days of this century there:was, in Eucken’s words, 
‘a moving of the dead bones and a blow of the Spirit’ in every 
country in Europe. But it came to nothing, owing to the moral 
insensibility which was the real cause of the war. To-day we 
have a second chance.” yee eT 
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GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—INVIGORATING SOUP 














Go-getters in any old game you pick 

Are the fellows with health and the pluck to stick 
The kind who eat Campbell's and have the right punch 
i] And laugh all the while they're eating their lunch. 
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A snappy kick-off! 


Start the meal with Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 
You'll feel your appetite just reaching out to meet it. 
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There’s a delicious sparkle to every spoonful. You 
; will be nourished and refreshed by the spicy tonic 
; flavor. Notice how often indifference about your 
food is changed to real enthusiasm by a bracing, 
7 delightful plateful of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
Rich, smooth puree of tempting, full-ripe tomatoes 
d with all the skin, seeds and core fibre carefully 
: : strained out, leaving only the pure tomato goodness. 
: es Campbell’s have their own exclusive recipe for this 
- enticing blend. Golden butter makes it richer still and 
; the famous Campbell’s chefs add the spices with 
: nicest skill. : 
21 kinds 12 cents a can 5 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


UMMER’S accustomed pageantry 
brings more than mere beauty to those 
who have watched her course through 
many a year. In the New York Herald one 


records her parting sigh: 


EBB TIDE OF THE YEAR 
By Eprru M. .THomas ; 


Do you not see and hear P 

Already is the ebb tide of the year, 

Though it should seem no more 

Than a first wave retreating down the shore? 
“No, no,”’ you say, “for still 

Noon empties his hot arrows on the hill; 

And many are the flowers 

And ardent hued to mark the sun bright hours!" 


I answer: Though the moon 

Flames on the hill, when has night brought such 
boon 

Cf cooling drink outpoured— 

Deep Sleep—the oldest vintage ever stored; 

While the tree cricket plays, 

Moving his slender wings of chrysophrase, 

And searching is the sigh 

Of the low wind through leaves grown crisp and 
dry! 


And, as for many flowers, 

Look how—like ladies from their windowed 
towers, 

The bloom creeps ever higher 

On foxglove and on evening primrose spire 

Until the last flower-bell 

With kisses tells aloft its world farewell! 


No birds in nests: they fare 

In flocks afar—no mated loves are there. 

Silver yon stubble fields 

Where her swift shuttle the gray weaver wields. 
Red gold, the great orb’d sun 

Leans yearningly toward earth, day being done. 
Some beauty—past all guards, 

Each evening will be slipping heavenwards! 


Summer's old heart is tired, 

Beats fitfully, but Time cannot be hired. 

You will not have it so? 

Too young! These aging signs you will not know! 
More wise—or sad, am I: 

So many a year has bidden me Good-by! 


Many have meditated by a lonely shore 
this summer and caught a mood that may 
have been in harmony with this which the 
London Spectator prints: 


THE DROWNED LOVER 


By Laurence Housman 


Here, by the lone shore 

I have pitched my tent;- 

Only a slant of shingle, and sometimes sand, 
Severs us, bed from bed; 

And the waves that roar 

Over your resting head, 

With its dreams all spent, 

Hopeless, hollow with hunger, beat at the land. 


Stone-cold, starved, shivering land, 

Where nothing wakes, 

Gaunt, and gutted by storm: above in the gloom, 

All one way come flying 

Dim flakes of spume, . 

And misnacing sea-mows, this way and that way 
crying, 

Stretch their necks’ . 
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Down to the gleaming hollows—wraiths to the | 
tomb! | 

But here, in the door of my tent, a lamp stays lit; 

And all night lonely I sit 

By a shore that shakes, 

Watching for wrecks, 

With a heart that aches and aches. 


Say, what sails—what ranks upon ranks of oars, 
What battered hulls, and, within, what broken 

- hearts 
Here lie sunk! O ghosts which haunt these shores, 
Shail not one‘arise ere the darkness pales, .... 
Join, knit borje to bone of its shattered parts, « 
And, lifting, bear foam-bright, to the foam above, 
Feet, and form, and face of the man I love? >... 
Hark, in the ‘storm-drunk night, how a sea-mew 

wails! 
Il. 


Into the shade of my tent 

From the darkness without, 

Into my tent, like a blade 

Of silver dividing the night— 

Pale as a moonray peering thro’ cloud to my sight, 

Slender, lonely, and proud, 

Here, to me waiting, with wonderful motion and 
light, 

My lover comes up from the sea. 


Dark to my search is the face; 

But, delivered of doubt, 

My lips with his lips grow one. 

“Ah! where hast thou been, 

Under the rocks and the caves 
Where the blind things sleep, 

Away from the sight of the sun? 
Under the hurling of waves, 

And the toss of the storm, 

What, in thy dreams, hast thou seen; 
And—without me—what form, 

That, sleeping, hath made thee content?” 


He turns, he looks: 
And out of the dreary length 
Of sea-dreams, heavy as lead, 
Lifts up the ghostly strength 
Cf a drowning hand: 
And up froni his lips comes a whisper of sound I 
know— 
The whisper of sea on sand: 
Then out of the gloom 
Thick, and swift, and sudden, dim flakes of spume 
Are flying; 
And menacing sea-mews, wheeling and crying, 
Stretch their necks, and turn with a ghostly glide 
Back to the gleaming hollows—wraiths to the 
tomb! 
And I wake! The tide 
Is down: the grey-ribbed sand 
Stretches away and away in a steely glare 
Of thin salt water, straining, band upon band, 
Draining back to the sea from a shore swept bare— 
And sea-weed black on the sand 
Like a drowned man's hair! 


Tus record of death by the sea is one to 
inspire only acquiescence. In the London 
Mercury we find it: 


ON A FRIEND WHO DIED UPON THE 
SEASHORE 


By J. D. C. Pettow 


Quiet he lived, and quietly died; 
Nor, like the unwilling tide, 

Did once complain or strive 

To stay one brief hour more alive. 
But as a summer wave 
Serenely for a while 

Will lift a crest to the sun, - 
Then sink again, so he 
nee 





An answering amils: 


Then quietly, having run 

His course, bowed down his head, 
And sank unmurmuringly, 

Sank back into the sea, 

The silent, the unfathomable sea 
Of all the happy dead. 


A sit of macabre from the London 
Spectator: 


THE MURDERED FACE 
By Joun Freeman 


Willow droops now her breast upon the breast 
Of waveless water, 

Leaning her cheek against that hueless cheek ; 

And her leaves speak 

Tender as silence when the eens wind trembles 
And sinks at rest. 


Floats on the stream the rippled argent round 
Cf the full moon, 

Following with slower mood the faltering tide 
Willow's branches slide 

Deeper to draw the moon close to her breast, 

In silver slumber. 


But as a murdered face in agitation 

Of windy flaw 

The argent moon wrinkles in angry pain: 
Eyes stare in dream of pain. 

Wind on the willow's bosom falls and moans, 
Hides in a floating cloud the moon's torn face. 


A Group of parodies by Margaret Widde- 
mer appear in the Bookman. They are 
described as “in the manner of certain 
Modern American Poets who had been 
shown a Tree with a Bird on it, and told it 
was a Grackle.”” We choose the last one: 


THE HOBOKEN GRACKLE AND THE 
HOBO: AN EXPLANATION 


A wa Vacuet Linpsay 


As I went marching, torn socked, free, (Steadily) 

With my red heart marching all agog in front of 
me, 

And my throbbing heels 

And my throbbing feet 

Making an impression on the Hoboken street, 
( With energy) 

Then I saw a pear tree, a fowl, a bird, 

And the worst sort of noise an Illinoiser ever heard; 
(Disgustedly) 

Banks—of—poets—round—that—tree— 

All of the Poetry Society but me! 

Ali acackle, addressed it as a grackle (Chatteringly, 
as parrots) 

Showed me its hackle (that proved it was a fly) 

Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet! (Cooingly, yet with an- 
noyance) 

Gosh, what a packed street! 

The Secretary, President, and TREASURER went by! 


“That's not a grackle,”’ says I to all of him, 
Seething with their poetry, iron tongued, grim— 
“ That's an English sparrow on that limb!" 


And they all went home 

No more to roam, 

And I saw their unmade poetry rise up like foam; 

And I took my bandanna again on my stick 

And walked to a grocery store and took my pick— 

I bought crackers, canned shrimps, corn, 

Codfish like the flakes of snow at morn, 

Buns for breakfast and a fountain pen, 

Throw my change down and walked out again, 

And I walked through Hoboken, torn socked, free, 

WITH MY RED HEART GALUMPHING ALL AGoG IN 
FRONT OF ME! 








































Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


ol Orpheum Arcade 
bany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St 

Altoona— heim’a, 1302-1 anaes 

Asbury Park— ere Shoe Co 

Asheville—Polloc 

Atlanta—Carlton "Shoe & Clo. Co 

Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 

Austin—Carl H. Mueller 

Baltimore—325 No. Charles St: 

Battle C reek—Bahiman’ . Bootery 

Bay City—D. Bendall € 

Birmingham—219 North, roth St. 

poston lorden Marsh Co. 





Bridgeport: K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 mys St. 

3 u ffalo—639 St. 

Burlingtos, Vt. <t ewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co 
Cedar Rapide The. Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. Condon & Sons 


c weeny i Piedmont ~~ a 
30 andolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago { —3° 750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—t he McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner- hie 1274 Euclid Av. 
Columbia, S. C.—Wat Shoe Co 
Columbus, M Naat 5 sae & Bro 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon_Kahn Shoe Co 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt - Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler C 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 oN emery 
Easton—H. ay ae 427 Nort 
Elmira—C. W 
Paso— Popular Dr Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—Nerth Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fort Dodge—Senill - Habenic! it 
Galveston—Clark W. Thompson Co. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co 
Harrisburg—Orner's, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
olyoke—Thos. S. C — 275 High St 
ot Springs— Rosen thal 
uston—306 —— Theatre Bidg 
untington, W. ye —MeMahon- sieht 
ndianapolis—L. S « res & Co. 
ackson, Mich.—Paimer Co. 
acksonville—Golden's Bootery 
ersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave 
Kansas City, Kan. —Nelson Shoe Co. 














Kingston—¥. T. Stel 

K noxville—Spence Shoe ee 

Lancaster, PM Frey's, 3 & King St. 

Lansing—F. Arbaugh ¢ 

Lawrence, And —G Woodm 

Lexington, Ky ay eoeagy 8 Ross, lodd Co. 

-incoln —Mayer Bros. 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co. 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—sos New Pantages Bidg. 

Louisville—Boston Shoe 

Lowell—The Bon March y 

Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 

asoa City—Wo>-druff =a a 
cKeesport—Wm. F. Sulliv: 

fem his Odd Fellows’ Bldg (om floor) 

Meridian— Winner, Klein & 

Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co 

Minneapolis—25 Eighth ote . South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe C 

i, ampbell Shoe Co. 

Mt. Ve N. Y.—A. J. Rice t. Co. 
Nashville d. A. Meadors & So 
Newark—897 Broad St. (opp. eCity Hall) 
New Pedford—Olym Shoe Shop 

New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (and floor) 
New Kensington— Miller Bros., 5th Ave. 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New Rochelle— Ware's 


Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll's, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Paterson—10 Park + wt - Depot) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Y 
popne Lehmann Bldg. , 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfie! ~ =k a "s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield— . Van Arsdale 
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"Providence—The ‘Boston Store 




















Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falis—The Bee Hive 
South Ben Bend—Bileworth Store 
Soringheld, Il.—aA. W. labob 
Sprin Mass. yy a Ww: 
Stamford—L. Spelke & So 
‘ omen — Sunes aes Store, 330 E. Main 
Syracuse—121 effe 
lacoma—255 So. irth St, (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Terre Haute—Otto >c. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Ya ae r Store 
renton— . Voorhees & Bro. 
~ 5 Third, St. isos Floor) 

yons’ Shoe Store 
ice — Room 104 Foster Bidg. 
fachinatom ast as & Sons 
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SS = Comfortable Shoes 


‘Increase Your Gnjoyment 


Autumn brings many interests. 
Work and amusements take a fresh 
start at this time of year. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement come to 
the business girl. The home woman 
sets her house in order for the com- 
fort of the family and the social 
activities of the new season. 


Shopping time is here again. Store 
windows are a joy. The departments 
display an interesting and _ alluring 
variety of garments, fabrics, novelties. 
Club work starts up afresh. Fall 
exhibitions of pictures are given. 
New plays are being put on. The 
lecture season opens. Classes in night 
schools begin. College contests are 
held in sports and scholarship. All 
these combine to make life actively 
interesting. 


But your interest lags, your effi- 
ciency is impaired, your joy is lessened 
if your feet hurt. Comfortable shoes 
make you forget your feet and let 
you focus your whole attention on 
your work and your other interests. 


They increase your endurance and 
hence add to ~our enjoyment of life 
generally. 


Cantilever Shoes are comfortable 
shoes. They are modeled on natural 
lines, with a flexible arch, entirely free 
from the concealed metal which is in 
the shank of ordinary shoes. 


The flexible arch of Cantilevers, 
together with their natural sole line, 
the neat, rounded toe which gives 
ample room, the well placed medium 
or low heel, give great comfort to 
tired, weak feet, correct and prevent 
fallen arches, and help you in a hun- 
dred other ways. 


Cantilevers are made for men also. 
Every pair of Cantilevers is trade- 
marked to protect you. Look over 
the dealer list at the left of this ad- 
vertisement. If you do not find one 
listed for your town, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 1 Carlton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address 
of a nearby dealer, and for a book 
which tells how to increase your en- 
joyment through foot comfort. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women's Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 


Directors of tat Eanatne, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women 
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“WETS” AND “DRYS” SPEAK OUT IN MEETING 


of the letters that have poured in upon Tue Literary 
Dicest from voters for and against Prohibition during the 
poll. One correspondent has sent a two-volume letter of 192 
pages profusely illustrated with cartoons and newspaper cuts 
and all patiently written out by hand. Others, while less 
prodigal of time and labor, 


] ee ties POINTS OF VIEW are revealed in many 


a Nation to the fact that WE MUST HAVE A PARTY 
STANDING FOR PROHIBITION IN POWER BEFORE 
WE WILL HAVE REAL ENFORCEMENT. A Carrie 
Nation was a necessity before Kansas made it a success.” 


Less surprizing, to be sure, tho not less spirited, are certain 
diatribes against the people who violate the Volstead Act. 
For instance, we are told that 





show an equal earnestness. 
For example, a voter tells us, 
“For five years I was a deputy 
commissioner to enforce the 
liquor laws in Maine, and 
I would like to see every rum- 
seller hanged by the neck until 
dead,” while the same mail 
brings a communication in 
which the Government is 
<tirged ‘to purvey “real whis- 
ky at a very low price.” 
Whatever else may be said of 
these letters, no one will accuse 
our correspondents of listless- 
ness. And they are interesting 
people. Without taking sides, 
and purely because bits here 
and there in these-letters are 
entertaining, as well as illumi- 
native, THe Lirerary Digest 
feels at liberty to print those 
that seem most readable. For 
its readability, especially as it 
quotes a source with which 
relatively few are acquainted, 
we give first place to this extract 
from a most unusual epistle: 





“T am a Latter Day Saint, 
and in ‘the book called ‘The 
Doctrine and Covenants’ there 
are 136 revelations. Section 
89 is a revelation given through 
Joseph the Seer at Kirtland, 
Ohio, Feb. 27, 1833: ‘Behold 








SEVENTY-FIVE YARDS FROM PROHIBITION. 


This photograph, contributed by a moist voter in Tue Lrrerary 
Digest's Poll, shows a saloon across the border from Douglas, Ariz. 


“‘Prohibition is vindicated by 
the daily violent, as well as 
secretive, criminal actions of 
the“Wets,’”’ and an indignant 
merchant writes: 


“We think the Eighteenth 
Amendment should be strictly 
enforced. We had two ex- 
amples. here this week why 
it should be. One drunken 
euss ran his machine against 
a telegraph pole and smashed 
both of the front wheels of his 
ear, and another man came 
along and at the point of a 
gun he compelled the man to 
take him to the nearest town 
so he could buy new wheels. 
He wanted to compel the 
dealer at the point of his 
gun to sell him two wheels for 
$10, so the dealer called an of- 
ficer and landed him in jail, 
all because he was drunk! 

“The other was, a drunken 
crowd of young men came up 
behind another machine and 
the driver drove his machine 
to the side to let them pass, 
but they were drunk and 
could not steer their machine 
and struck the machine a 
side-swipe and damaged ma- 
chine considerably, and all the 
occupants were considerably 
hurt, all because they were 
drunk!” 





Here and there a correspon- 
dent thinks the arguments of 








verily, thus saith the Lord 
unto you .. . that, inasmuch 
as any man drinkcth wine or strong drink among you, behold it is 
not good neither meet in the sight of your Father, only in as- 
sembling yourselves together to offer up your sacraments before 
him. And behold, this should be wine, yea pure wine of the 
grape of the vine of your own make. And again, strong drinks 
are not for the belly, but for the washing of your bodies. And 
again, tobacco is not for the body, neither for the belly, and is 
not good for man, but is an herb for bruises and all sick cattle, 
to be used with judgment and skill. And again, hot drinks 
are not for the body or belly (such as tea, coffee, ete.).’” 


Or perhaps the following remarks on Prohibition and its 
enforcement should have had first place, as they are contributed 
by a voter whose point of view is as novel as it is interesting: 


“We have done a right thing in a wrong way, by enacting 
a righteous law and putting the enforcement of that law in the 
hands of a political party that does not love the law, if indeed it 
be not absolutely hostile to it. The Prohibition party should 
have been put in power and then the law enacted and we would 
not have had the near travesty of enforcement we have. En- 
forcement agents tell me that they are held back in procedure 
by those in power in Washington. I fear that we will have to 
have a startling visitation of some kind before we awake as 


the ““Wets” insincere—or at all 
events prompted by selfishness, or by the leadings of an unlovely 
disposition—and their practise now and then comes in for simi- 
lar criticism. One remonstrant writes, “It is pure cussedness 
on the part of thousands of good American people that prompts 
them to patronize the bootlegger and insist that they want their 
liquor’’; and another says: 


““My neighbor rents his building to a man who used to con- 
duct a saloon, and wants me to vote for anything that -will rent 
his building. The man that ran the saloon is a member of the 
city council and needs his old backing, and he wants me to vote 
for anything that will bring back his old followers that have 
seattered. My old neighbors down on the farm raise corn and 
rye and the old prices were held up a few notches through the 
sale of their rye and corn to the distilleries, and they want me to 
vote for anything that will bring back these prices for their rye 
and corn.” 


That Prohibition has brought immense bene(its is a claim made 
by many of the voters. Says one: 
“Take, for example, the present coal and railway strikes. If 


you will stop to consider the relative amount of violence in these 
two strikes with that which obtained in the strikes in the past, 
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The New Cadillac Victoria 


The new Cadillac Victoria, we 
believe, embodies refinements 
which will induce even wider 
and warmer favor for this 


popular Cadillac model. 


A well-considered change in 
dimensions causes the car to 
appear lower and longer and 
greatly accentuates the atmos- 
phere of distinction always 
associated with the Victoria. 


The enlarged interior, with the 
driver’s seat placed directly 
behind the steering wheel, and 
all seats lengthened, provides 
increased spaciousness and com- 
fort for four passengers. 


The new model Victoria shares 
the advanced engineering and 
careful craftsmanship of Type 
61, admittedly the greatest 
Cadillac ever produced. 


Its owner will discover a degree 
of dependability and riding 
smoothness that is generally 
considered unequalled in cur- 
rent automobile manufacture. 


Cadillac has developed a finer 
Victoria, one more.artistic 
more roomy and more comfort- 
able, which we submit to 
prospective buyers with full 
confidence that it will win their 
delighted approval. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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and also compare the conditions you will realize that the big 
eause for this lack of violence is the lack of the ability on the 
part of the men to obtain liquor. Drink always creates an 
antagonistic feeling in these cireumstances. Also if you will 
examine the bank accounts you will find that the working classes 
are far better off without drink.” 


Speaking from personal observations, a manufacturer tells us: 


‘“*T have been in the textile business for nearly fifty years and 
an observer of the lives of the people who are a part of it. If all 








THE COOTIE. 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 











people could see and know what Prohibition (even with the lax 
enforcement) has done for the women and children, as well as 
men, in the homes of the laboring classes, they could not fail to 
be a supporter of the constitutional amendment we now have. 

“*T can think of only one motive that can lead to the denial of 
the good that comes from this knowledge of the facts, and that 
springs from some form of selfishness in the life of the individual. 
Open-minded business men can not fail to see its benefits in 
the dollars saved against the dollar earned.” 


Another enthusiast observes: 


“T think that every American citizen should celebrate ‘the 
day that Prohibition became a national law with the same sacred 
regard that the true American does the Fourth of July, and the 
negro does the Eighth of May; for the laboring man spent 
his hard-earned money for liquor before it was put out of his 
reach by national legislation, and he and his family now wear 
better clothes, shoes, and eat more wholesome food, and are 
gradually gaining their way into a higher type of citizen, which 
would have been impossible had whisky not been outlawed.” 


Still another of our correspondents declares, ‘‘I am very satis- 
fied with the Volstead Law, because I have been an employer 
of many thousand men, before, as well as after the Volstead Law 
became effective. I surely know the great good Prohibition has 
accomplished, and want it strictly enforced.” 

Meanwhile, comes this interesting observation: 


“How can you account for the building boom from one end 
of this country to the other? Since the country went “dry” we 
can not build homes fast enough, neither can we build automo- 
biles fast enough, and money that used to go for liquor is now 
being spent in other luxuries, which, to say the least, is less harm- 
ful. Then again the increased business in all lines of mercantile 
business, such as groceries, meats, dry goods and clothing, which 
means better fed and bette~ clothed wife and children, better 
husbands and better fathers and better citizens.” 


A eonsideration rarely discust is brought out in a letter 
reminding us that ‘‘rum and gasoline don’t mix,” and drawing 
therefrom an argument for Prohibition: 


“On the subject of the Eighteenth Amendment, I desire to 
point out, that; irrespective of the economic and moral argu- 
ments against a change, the most cogent reason of all for main- 
taining the status quo is the present state of automotive traffic 
in the United States. The risk to life on our streets and high- 
ways is already appalling, but if filling stations for booze became 
as numerous as those for gasoline, the situation would quickly 
reach the impossible. The isSue would then very rapidly change 
from a moral one to one of policy. On the one side would be 
allied the expected opponents of liquor, the users of automobiles 
and the entire automotive industry in all its ramifications, and 
on the other side, the common ordinary drunks. ” 


Tho the opposition to enforcement is generally recognized, 
our correspondents are by no means convinced that the opposi- 
tion will continue indefinitely. ‘‘When the present generation 
who are clamoring for booze have passed away, then there will 
be no demand or desire for the vile stuff,’”’ we are told. So the 
““Drys” are not always averse to stern measures in enforcing 


the law now. Says a lawyer: 


“‘T am not in favor of sending men to prison indiscriminately 
who violate the Volstead Law. If after a sufficient warning is 
given to offenders against that law there is no improvement, 
I am in favor of deporting the foreigner and disfranchising the 
American citizen. No law-breaker should be a law-maker, and 
in our locality nine-tenths of the violations of this Volstead Act 
are committed by men who are not American citizens.” 


Deportation of aliens appeals to another correspondent as 
forcibly, tho he is not averse to putting bootleggers in jail: 


‘**T do hope there will be ‘teeth’ enough put in the Volstead 
Act to send a lot of these law-breakers to the penitentiary. I 








THE DEVIL A SAINT WOULD BE! 


—aAlley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 











notice, in the papers here, when a bootlegger is caught, his name 
is generally Mascerlaria, or Genokowsky, or something similar, 
indicating they are foreigners, who come over here to enjoy 
the benefit of better government and chances in life, and in 
return for these privileges, they break the laws of this country, 
and get away with it. Am in favor of deporting all non- 
naturalized foreigners who break our laws—send them 
back from whence they came. As long as any law is on the 
books, enforce it to the letter; there is always a remedy if 
the majority of the people want it repealed. There is too 
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A Luxurious Coupe for Three 
The 1923 Buick Four 


Bringing comfort and refinements heretofore found only in 
costly closed cars, the Buick four-cylinder three-passenger coupe 
meets a need which for years has gone unattended. 


It is every inch a car of distinction. The low, metal body, 
custom-built by Fisher, is enhanced by the high lines of the 
hood, the graceful sweep of the full-crowned fenders and the 
handsome drum-type head lights and cowl lights. 


The very wide doors swing open to reveal an interior finished 
and upholstered in fine plush, and set off by fittings of distinctive 
pattern. There is a heater for cold weather, and the cowl 
ventilator, adjustable windshield, and disappearing door win- 
dows assure complete comfort for summer driving. 


In this splendid car, as in each of the other thirteen new Buick 
models, improvements in the famous Valve-in-Head motor, in 
the springs, frame and every other important unit of the chassis, 
have kept pace with the more obvious body changes. Yet, in 
the midst of this remarkable progress, the time-proven Buick 
fundamentals of reliability and ruggedness remain—the new 
Buick Four Coupe is altogether a finer car. 


AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUI 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fiint, Micuican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in- Head Motor Cars— Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


CK 


The Standard of Comparison 


Among other items of the com- 
plete equipment are: trans- 
mission lock, dome light, 
adjustable sun-shade, im- 
proved hood catches, flush 
door with lock giving access 
to large luggage space under 
rear deck, cord tires, trans- 
mission speedometer drive, 
aluminum steering wheel 
spider. Class “A” fire insur- 
ance rating. $1175 f. o. b. 
Buick Factories. 


WILL BUILD THEM 
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“T was smoking 
my pipe when 
it came to me”’ 


Which may, or may not, 
be a boost for 
Edgeworth 


How many good ideas are born in a pipe 
of tobacco! There is something in the 
calm contentment of smoking a pipe that 
seems to open up the mind for new ideas. 


A busy man, a thinker, whose brain is 
with a thousand impressions, 
finds that smoking his pipe wipes out most 
of the confusion, and leaves his mind clean, 
so that the new idea, the inspiration, has 
a much better chance to make its impres- 
sion—as if pipe-smoking wiped all the 
chalk-marks from the blackboard of the 
mind and invited new ideas, new thoughts, 
and creative plans to outline themselves 
thereon. 


Edgeworth suits many men. We pre- 
sume there are some men who wouldn’t 
like Edgeworth. It is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste—like eat- 
ing onions. 


But we have a belief 
that there are many 
pipe-smokers not smok- 
ing Edgeworth who 
ought to be—who don’t 
know Edgeworth and 
therefore have no 
idea that there is 
a tobacco that 
hits their taste so 
exactly that it 
might have been 
made for them 
alone. 


We want those 
men to try Edge- 
worth. We would 
like to hand them our pouch personally, but 
as that is impossible, we’ll do what we can. 









The makers of Edgeworth will send free 
samples to any pipe-smoker who will ask 
for them. Simply send a postal or a note 
asking for these free samples and they'll 
come to you by the first mail. 


Edgeworth comes in two forms—Ready- 
Rubbed and Plug Slice. In either form it 
is a moist, fragrant tobacco that packs 
nicely, lights quickly, and burns freely and 
evenly. 


We can’t promise that Edgeworth will 
make brilliant ideas come to you; but we 
are sure you will have a delightful smoke— 
and after all, that’s all that good tobacco 
is supposed to give. 

For free samples, address your postal or 
letter to Larus & Brother Company, 
5 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. If you 
will mention the name and address of the 
dealer from whom you usually buy your 
tobacco, your courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company wi 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


will gladly send - 
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much disregard for law in this country, 
when it runs counter to some one’s per- 
sonal wishes or opinions.” 

The plea for “light wines and beer,” 
| tho satisfying the ‘‘personal wishes,” and 
| falling in agreeably with ‘‘the personal 
| opinions” of numerous voters, is, never- 
| theless, abhorrent to many others. We 
find such objections, for example, as, 
“‘What is meant by ‘light wines and 
| beer’?”’. or as, “‘Light (?) wines and light 
| 





| (2?) beer! There’s no such animal,” and 
one eorrespondent declares that, ‘‘If wine 
and beer were legalized, the people who 
| are now showing how extraordinarily 
| intelligent they are by their ability to 
break the total abstinence laws would 
want to break the laws by using. stuff 
stronger than wine and beer.”” Another, 
equally earnest, tells us: 

“T am in favor of the strictest enforce- 


ment of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
I had rather see it repealed than a modifica- 





foreing it. 

“‘T do not agree with some of your read- 
ers that light wines and beer can be made 
and sold under Federal control in any 
satisfactory way. Such action would cause 
disrespect for the Constitution, violation 
of the laws, and degrading the very founda- 
tion of the Government. Every few days, 
we find in the daily news one story after 
another where bonded warehouses are 
raided, the keepers murdered or gagged 
and the contents moved. It would be 
| impossible to have a system of government 
distribution of light wines and beer.” 


Again, tho from another voter, comes 
the declaration: 


“T do not believe in a modification of 
the Volstead Law to permit light wines 
and beer to be sold indiscriminately, not 
only because I believe that beer as it is 
usually consumed is more demoralizing 
than hard liquor, but because it would, if 
not at once, eventually bring back the 


opportunity to the bootlegger to ply his 
trade with little chance of catching him, 
| and as good liquor would not be manu- 
| factured he would make and sell his poison- 
ous decoction as he is doing now.” 


Turning to the Wet side—or at any rate 

the Moist—we find innumerable 
criticisms of both -Prohibition and _ its 
enforcement, and the letters are by no 
means wanting in “‘kick.”” We read that 
‘‘our moneyed men get their good beverages, 
but the poor devil gets the poisonous 
hooteh, which will kill him and does kill 
every day’’; that, ‘‘when it has got down to 
arresting an old farmer for selling a gallon 
of cider off his own farm, the word ‘liberty’ 
has become a fake’’; that ‘‘an intelligent 
publie will realize the possibility of a re- 
eurrence of an intensified Dark Ages under 
the influence of a sodden Puritanism,” 
and so on indefinitely, tho perhaps the 
most interesting contribution to the mass of 


| to 





saloon, which would present the golden | ' 
| interest, and, for the same reason, we re- 





tion of the law. The law is hard to enforce | 
now, and if there were any modification 
it would but add to the difficulty of en- | 


| 








Wet correspondence is the one that reaches 
us from Beeks Hog Camp, Simcoe Moun- 
tains, Klickitat County, Wash. Says 
the writer: 


‘“‘T am a lonely sheep-herder way up in 
the tall pines of the Simcoe Mountains, 
close to ‘the Yakima Indian Reservation. 
The man that brings my camp supplies— 
what we call the packer—doesn’t come 
very often, so I am just in receipt of your 
ballot. 

“‘T am in favor of a law that will permit 
the United States Government to manu- 
facture and sell whisky, wine and beer of 
the best quality, said booze to be distrib- 
uted under Government restriction just 
like they do over in Vancouver, Canada. 

“The stuff you have to drink under the 
present way the booze is handled is some- 
thing awful. Some parties came by my 
eamp the other day on a fishing trip and 
gave me a drink of moonshine whisky. 
After I took a big snort I thought I had 
swallowed a skyrocket and it had busted 
inside me, for it tasted like red fire and 
formaldehyde. If you can get things 
regulated so that we can get the good old 
stuff again, for heaven’s sake do!”’ 


Tue Lirerary Digest is not engaged in 
getting things reguiated, one way or the 
other. In printing this letter it aims only 
to provide interesting reading matter, 
and is guided by the same principle in 
presenting the selections that follow—for 
example, this from a “‘graduate Doctor 
of Astrology, ete.,’’ and ‘“‘ Fellow Member 
of the American Astrological Society,” 
who warns us that “‘the earth is still under 
Mars’s evil sway”’ and declares: 


‘Personally, I have never been inclined 
to drink and never expect to, but, being 
liberty-loving, I do rebel at the foolishness 
of this law and wish to see it changed, and 
not see the many punished for the few.”’ 

Whether or not Col. Robert G. 
soll’s opinion in these matters may 
regarded as of help to either side, is perhaps 
a rather difficult question. But one of our 
Wet correspondents has taken the trouble 
to copy out from an interview with ‘‘ Bob” 
(it appeared in the Jowa State Register 
for May 23, 1885) the following paragraphs, 
which we reproduce merely for their 


Inger- 
be 


produce the headline our correspondent 
has given them: 


“AN ECHO FROM THE PAST WHICH 
RINGS OUT WITH STARTLING 
CLEARNESS. IT WILL SURELY 
WAKE THE LIVE ONES. 


“Laws to be of value must be HON- 
ESTLY ENFORCED. Laws that sleep had 
better be dead. Laws to be HONESTLY 
ENFORCED must be HONESTLY AP- 
PROVED OF AND BELIEVED IN BYA 
LARGE MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE. 

“UNPOPULAR LAWS make hypocrites, 
perjurers and official shirkers of duty. 
And if to the violation of such laws severe 
penalties attach, they are rarely enforced. 
Laws that create ARTIFICIAL CRIMES 
are hardest to carry into effect. . . . 

‘“You can never convince the MAJOR- 
ITY OF THE PEOPLE thatit isa CRIME 
or a SIN, or even a MISTAKE to drink 
a glass of wine or beer. Thousands and 
thousands of people in the United States 
honestly believe that Prohibition is an 
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That ghost of the night trail 
— ~ battery trouble 


A lonely road—stormy night—battery “‘dead’’-—and miles 
from a service station! It’s the emergencies that make you 
realize what a long-life, power-packed Philco Battery means in 
your car. 





The Philco Battery, with its tough, rugged, shock-proof con- 
struction, gives years—not just months—of dependable, trouble- 
free service. The Philco Battery not only stands work—it 
stands punishment. 





Philco’s diamond-grid plates are buttressed—in every direc- 
tion—against shocks that buckle, warp, twist and short-circuit 


1. The Famous Diamend-Grid the plates of ordinary batteries. Philco’s slotted retainers and 


—the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can’t 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 


quarter-sawed separators keep these plates alive. 


Philco construction stands up in emergencies. That’s why thousands of , 
car owners today—at the first sign of battery trouble—are replacing the 
ordinary batteries that came with their cars with reliable long-lasting Philcos. 


Longer life. Higher efficiency. 





The Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery, with the famous diamond-grid plates, 
is guaranteed for two years—but it is built to last years longer. And it 
now costs you no more than just an ordinary battery. 





2. The Philco Slotted Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs 
battery life 41 per cent. 






Consult your nearest Philco Battery Man at once. He is a specialist in 
long life for batteries. No matter what make of battery is in your car, prompt 
attention may save you months of battery life. And not until your battery is 
definitely worn out—when by mutual agreement no further repairing would 
be justified—will he advise a new battery for your car. 


RADIO DEALERS—Now, for the first time in history, a stor- 
age battery can be used without first charging. The new 
PHILCO Radio “A” and “B” Batteries are sold CHARGED, 
BUT ABSOLUTELY DRY. To use, just add electrolyte from 
convenient individual bottles. Write or wire for details. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Makers of the famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Batteries—the standard for electric passenger 
cars and trucks, mine locomotives and other high-power, heavy-duty battery purposes. 








3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grains. Hard grains for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grains for perfect circulation cf 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 





















LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
of better battery service. Over 5000 
stations—all over the United States. 
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with the famous “Philadelphia” Diamond-Grid Plates 














Not merely one improved main highway, but 
a network of smooth, dustless, economical 
roads—this is “The Magic of Tarvia. 


The Magic of Good Roads— 


ALF a century ago the railroads reached 

far out into the wastes of the continent— 
tapped vast reservoirs of undeveloped wealth 
—lifted the pall of isolation from frontier life. 


Today, improved highways are completing 
the work that the railroads then began—are 
doing for individual districts what the railroads 
did for the country as a whole. 


The old-time ‘“‘isolated community” is 
rapidly vanishing. In its stead are seen pro- 
gressive towns and villages—centers of ever- 
widening circles of business activity. This is 
the magic of good roads. 


Nor are the benefits contined to towns and 
villages. 
profitable. 


Good roads make farming more 
They bring to the farmer and his 
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family greater social advantages and better 
educational facilities. They make farm life 
more attractive. 

Yet with all their blessings, good roads need 
not be expensive. Whether for residential 
streets or country highways, Tarvia is the 
quickest, surest, most economical way to all- 
year roads, free from mud, dust and ruts and 
proof against water, frost and traffic. It is a 
coal-tar product made in grades to meet every 
road condition. 

One Tarvia road in your community will 
prove to you and your townspeople how good 
roads, with all their benefits, can be had at 
low cost. 


Illustrated booklets, free upon request. 








Special Service Department 








In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, 
The Barrett Company has organized a Special Service Department 
which keeps up to the minute on all road prob- 
lems. If you will write to the nearest office 
regarding road conditions or problems in yaur 
vicinity, the matter will have the prompt atten- 
tion of experienced engineers. This service 
is free for the asking. If you want Jetter 

roads and lower taxes, this department can _ 
greatly assist you. 
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““jnterference with their natural rights, and 
they feel jusiified in resorting to almost 
any means to «lefeat the Prohibition law. 

“*Tt is unfortunate to pass laws that 
remain , unenforeed on account of their 
unpopularity.’ 

‘‘People who would on most occasions 
swear to the truth do not hesitate to testify | 
falsely on a Prohibition trial. In addition 
to this every known device is resorted to, 
to sell in spite of the law; ‘and when some 
want to sell and a great many want to 
buy’ considerable business will be done. 
‘The liquor is poorer and the price is 





higher.’ The consumer has to pay for the 
extra risk. ‘More liquor finds its way to 
homes,’ more men buy by -the bottle and 
gallon. ‘We are driving liquor back to | 


the homes!’ 

‘‘In my opinion there is a vast difference | 
between distilled spirits and the lighter 
drinks, such as beer and wine. Wine is 
a fireside and whisky a conflagration. 
These lighter drinks are not unhealthful, 
and do not, as I believe, create a craving 
for stronger beverages. 

“You will, I think, find it almost impos- 
sible to enforce the present law against 
beer and wine (these are made at 
home). ... . 

“It takes almost as much ceremony to 
get a drink as it does go join the Masons, 
but every one seems to like the ceremony. 

‘People seem to take delight in ‘out- 
witting the State’ when it does not involve 
the commission of any ‘natural offense’ 
and when about to be caught may not 
hesitate to ‘swear falsely’ to the extent: 
‘don’t remember or can’t say positively,’ 
‘ean’t swear whether it was whisky or 





or 
not.’ 

“One great trouble is that politicians, 
many of them, who openly advocate 


Prohibition are really opposed to it. They 
want to keep the dry vote, and do not 
want to lose the wet vote. They feel a 
‘divided duty’ to ride both horses. This 
causes the contrast between their conversa- 
tion and their speeches. 

‘Not long ago I took dinner with a gen- 
tleman who had been elected Governor of 
one of our States on the Prohibition ticket. 
We had four kinds of wine during the meal, 
and a pony of brandy at the end. 

“Prohibition will never be a success | 





until it prohibits the Prohibitionist.” 

Here and there a voter becomes not only 
censorious but savagely indignant. Says 
one: 


“Tt is a very simple matter, to my mind, 
to understand how this law was placed upon 
the statute books, or ‘put over’ as we say | 
in the United States. I attribute the 
putting over mainly to the indifference 
of the average American to any legislation 
affecting the body as a whole. It was 
accepted as a good joke for the time being, 
until this law became serious. The in- 
difference of the average citizen was 
shown last year when only 16,000 tried 
and true men took the time and trouble to 
parade up the Avenue in publie protest 
regardless of the torrid weather. The 
indifference of the average American 
combined with the crookedness of crooks 
at Washington put over the Eighteenth 
Amendment; and we shall all know it.’’ 








Meanwhile a very unusual human docu- 
ment comes to us from a little city in North 
Carolina. Apparently believing that open | 





confession is good for the soul, the writer | 










says, frankly, | 

“Having been born a Baptist and nur- 
tured in a Prohibition cradle, both impor- 
tant events occurring in Wayne County, 
W. Va.; and, later, having removed to 
Lawrence County, Ky.; and both of these 
counties being ‘dry’ and bordering on the 
Big Sandy River, I grew up an ardent | 
Prohibitionist and one ‘never known to | 
refuse a drink!’ 

“My susceptibility to drink and my ad- | 
voeacy of the Prohibition cause were, I 
sincerely believe, largely attributable to 
an environment inadequate to supply a 
natural and normal craving for excitement. 
And there is as much excitement to be 
found in agitation as in drink. 

“T, along with other Baptist brethren, 
took the Prohibition side of the question, 
in that I honestly believed that, with a 
national Prohibition amendment enacted, 
there would speedily develop an almost to- 
tal cessation of crime; that repentance, 
baptism and prosperity in general would 
follow. The result is in no sense what I 
expected. A marked increase of crime in 
these centers is the consequence; and, where 
there was previously no moonshining, there 
is now a sufficient number of stills to supply 
the demand—in no way diminished. 

“TI still drink, agitate and am still a 
Baptist and a Big Sandian, but I no longer 
believe, tho it were possible to eliminate 
the manufacture of intoxicating beverages, 
that extreme Prohibition laws of any char- 
acter would work a cure of our social, in- 
dustrial and moral diseases, being inclined 
to the opinion that the better and more 
practical treatment lies in the creation of 
healthier environments, both in the cities 
and rural communities, through mediums 
better calculated to attract attention from 
immoral and intemperate practises into 
channels leading to a spiritual, physical 
and social culture. 

“T once heard an old schoolmaster, in 
advising a younger teacher in the rudi- 
ments of school deportment, say, ‘Never 
say DON’T to the children. Keep them 
busy, either with their studies or at play, 
and they will be orderly pupils.’ Humanity 
is restless. Of necessity it is totally and 
eternally active. If helped to a better life 
it will accept it. It is not likely to adhere 
to meaningless cries of — Don’t.’ 

“*T would repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and apply the proceeds received for 
licenses granted to the creation of environ- 
ments of a character likely to attract the 
attention of the people from the intemper- 


| ate to the temperate.” 


This is theory, tho based on personal ex- 
perience, and the bulk of what the ““Wets” 
tell us about the working of Prohibition is 
more or less theoretical, but several voters 
claim to speak from direct observation and to 
deal only with ascertained facts. Here, for 
instance, is a Tennessee lawyer declaring: 


“TI wish to add that, according to my 
judgment, the liquor ‘business is in vastly | 
worse condition than it was prior to the 
Prohibition Amendment. It is no trouble 
to get a substitute for whisky in this section, 
and I assume that conditions are the same 
all over the country. However, the ven- 
ders of the stuff get from $8 to $10 per gal- 
lon for it. Even the officers are in partner- | 


ship with the venders of this, vile stuff, and 
receive a portion of the profits. I do not 
say this is true of all officers, but it is true 
with a majority of them—say 65 per cent. 
of them. 

“T am reliably informed that small bcys | 
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Suppose all of them 


asked jor their bills at once! 


Guests enter and leave this gigan- 
tic hotel in a continuous stream. I 
couldn’t understand how the book- 
keepers had every account ready at 
a minute’s notice. 


The cashier answered my question 
by giving me a look at his book- 
keeping department. ‘‘Our system 
here,” he said, “‘is so complete, fast, 
and accurate that not so much as 
a ten cent phone call escapes notice 
or is charged to the wrong person. 
We handle 2,200 accounts a day, and 
sometimes a daily average of 3 items 
per account.” 


I wasn’t satisfied—‘‘But how can 
any system keep track of this host 
of constantly changing records?— 
You can never tell what guest is 
going to want his bill or when he is 
going to want it.” 


‘*We are ready for all of them all 
the time.” 


He pointed to the Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting and Writing Machines. 


“These machines are kept busy 
day and night. Elliott-Fisher is the 
only machine which can do the job 
in the way we must have it done at 
a cost we can afford. The handling 
of guest cards and city accounting 
on flliott-Fishers makes our ready- 
on-the-minute system possible. 


“They enable us to have also 
a Daily Financial Statement for the 
management; and in addition to that 
a correct daily record of activities 
by departments—payables and re- 
ceivables.” 


I found out a lot about Elliott- 
Fisher in that talk. These machines 
can serve any firm, however numer- 
ous the customers and complicated 
the accounts, as well as they serve 
this great hotel. It isn’t a new sys- 
tem of accounting but a method of 
consolidating, speeding up, intensify- 
ing the accuracy of the records you 
have. Over 15,000 firms in thé 
United States representing more 
than 400 different lines of business 
use Elliott-Fisher machines. 


“Quantity production — together 
with economy cannot be achieved,” 
declared the cashier, ‘‘except by 


= 





standardization and simplification of 
work. This is quite as true of 
accounting and bookkeeping as it is 
of making automobiles. Elliott- 
Fisher performs the essentials of 
bookkeeping in one simultaneous oper- 
ation. No other machine in the 
world can do it as well because Elliott- 
Fisher alone works upon the flat- 
writing surface principle which makes 
it possible to write as many as 16 
copies of one record or several records 
of different sizes and shapes, i.e., 
bills, statements, ledger sheets, dis- 
tribution-analysis sheets, etc., al] at 
one writing.” 


Here’s what the Elliott-Fisher 
actually does: 


1. It gives a complete record (written 
description as well as figures) of each 
transaction. Without both no record 
is really complete or understandable. 


2. It saves the maximum of time and 
labor by making the greatest number 
of records or the greatest number of 
legible copies of one record at one 
writing. The invoice, the bill of 
lading, the statement, the ledger 
record, the analysis of sales or pur- 
chases, or any other record or com- 
bination of records, can be madeat one 
operation on the flat writing surface, 
an exclusive Elliott-Fisher feature. 


3- It establishes mechanical proof of 
accuracy by means of the visual audit 
sheet which‘ automatically proves 
each entry as it is written. 


The Elliott-Fisher representative 
will be glad to analyze your account- 
ing methods and make a written 
report to you of what Elliott-Fisher 
can save you. 


Elliott- 


Fisher 


Accounting and Writing Machines: 
Flat Writing Surface. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 
43rd Street and Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

Branches in all large cities. 
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are making this substitute, and learning 
all about the process of making, for the im- 
mense profit there is in the business. 

“Many murders have been committed 
as a result of this illicit business in this 
section; and it is making liars and thieves 
and law-breakers of many who would walk 
in the comparatively narrow and straight 
way, but for this law.” 


Another lawyer, writing from Oklahoma, 
where enforcement seems to have involved 
somewhat drastic measures, remarks, 


“T have grown tired of seeing reckless 
enforcement officers ruthlessly breaking 
into the homes, in complete derogation of 
the constitutional inhibition against un- 
lawful searches and seizures. A man’s 
home is no longer his castle when he has a 
small quantity of home-brew concealed 
anywhere on the premises. Personal lib- 
erty is a mere empty platitude under the 
Volstead Act, and I think that a great deal 
of disgust for.this Act has been occasioned 
by the ruthless disregard of the people’s 
rights by the so-called enforcement officers.” 


Still another lawyer, in Montana, re- 
ports: 


“T live in a border State and as a result 
have probably had occasion to observe the 
effect of Prohibition and the growth of the 
‘bootlegger’ industry far better than those 
in interior States and I can say of my own 
personal knowledge irrespective of the 
preacher who toured the country and said 
he never smelt liquor on any person’s 
breath with whom he talked, that I have 
seen more liquor consumed since Prohibi- 
tion went into effect and more people 
drink anything from real liquor down to 
lemon extract than I ever did prior to the 
time the act went into effect, and I have 
not made it a point to go in search of per- 
sons who were drinking.”’ 


Moreover, the mayor of a city in Ar- 
kansas writes: ‘‘I have been mayor of this 
town for one and a half years. During that 
time I have had more than 300 cases in my 
eourt. Three out of four are for liquor 
violations. We have drunks all the time, 
and whisky is made and sold continually 
here.”” Meanwhile, an official writes from 
South Dakota—on the stationery of the 
Cellar Club, tho there are cellars and cel- 
lars—declaring: ‘‘I have been connected 
with the sheriff’s office here for ten years 
(six years as sheriff). I have seen beer- 
drinking communities transformed into 
moonshine drinkers and we have more 
trouble now than we ever had with sa- 
loons.” As pessimistic, if not more so, is 
the Spokane business man who says: 


“The Prohibition farce is an absolute 
failure. Our (Spokane) records in the 
police courts, and sheriff's office, show more 
arrests, fines and crime under the present 
so-called administration and enforcement 
of the liquor laws than at any time previ- 
ous. Some of the ‘dry’ squad officials are 
the most prosperous citizens we have now: 

“We are near the Canadian border—and 
our highways are crammed to the danger- 
point. Automobiles congest them and 
hinder commercial cars in their travels. 
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The tourists (so-called) come from all the 
Southern, Middle Western, and Western 
States—to be explicit, from Florida to the 
Lakes, and all the States South, West and 
North, and all are bound for Canada. 
There they stop over, spend their money, 
have a good time, and then return home- 
ward bound. I have in the past twenty- 
five years resided here and traveled over 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, California and Oregon, 
and nearly all of British Columbia. In 
these years I have formed many acquain- 
tances and friends. I meet them here in the 
city and they tell me they are going to 
Canada for a good time, and a good drink. 
I see them again coming back, and they 
tell me about the time they had, and 98 
per cent. of them express disgust of the 
Prohibition law, and how it is enforced. 

“In my candid opinion, in this section, 
they are not trying to enforce it, but sim- 
ply using it for a means to enrich a certain 
element, and make as much as they can out 
of it. If every one in this section was 
frisked and prosecuted, very few of us 
would be out of jail. Seventy per cent. of 
the people are cooking and doping up some- 
thing—trying to get a kick out of it. Some 
sure do, let me tell you.” 





That ‘dry’ squad officials are enriching 
themselves everywhere, many of our corre- 
spondents assert. One, a Massachusetts 
manufacturer, says: ‘A president of a bank 
stated that a Prohibition agent deposited 
in his bank $21,000 in a period of seven 
months. This bank happens to be near the 
border of a neighboring country.” Fi- 
nally, a Pennsylvanian declares, 


“T am now forty years ot age and have 
been a constant drinker for twenty years. 
When the day arrived that Prohibition 
went into effect I was glad, because I 
thought I was through with a habit that 
I knew I was better without. But what 
have I found: Instead of being shut off 
from liquor I have been able to get for 
quite a while good whisky and then the 
poison stuff arrived, and now I am drink- 
ing moonshine made from fruit and also 
from grain, which is far worse for the sys- 
tem than good whisky ever was. Bootleg- 
gers ply their trade through here day and 
night, and they never seem to be able to 
store a stock up and let it age, which might 
improve it some. 

“From my own observation I have seen 
this poisoned liquor and moonshine kill in a 
population of about 8,000 at least half a 
dozen good industrious men within the last 
six months—one a mail-carrier, one a mer- 
chant with two good stores, one a promi- 
nent miller, and several others, all about 
forty-five to fifty years of age. On account 
of their prominence the newspapers did not 
mention the real cause of their death.” 


Quite an armful of testimonies, made 
presumably in good faith, might be added 
to.the array already quoted. Also, the 
“wet’’—or rather, the “moist’-—pleas for 
light wines and beer would deserve mention 
if this review of the letters were intended 
a more than random glimpses inte the 
minds of the writers. It is intended as that 
and that only, and again Tue Lirerary 


Dicesr desires to emphasize its impartial- © 


ity, merely recording faithfully the views 
of both sides and letting our readers form 
‘their own judgments. 
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As if across a desk 


“New York is calling!”’ says the operator in San 
Francisco. And across the continent business is trans- 
acted as if across a desk. 


Within arm’s length of the man with a telephone are 
seventy thousand cities, towns and villages connected 
by a single system. Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of.time from his affairs, he may travel an 
open track to any of those places at any time of day 
or night. 


In the private life of the individual the urgent need of 
instant and personal long distance communication is an 
emergency that comes infrequently—but it is imperative 
when it does come. In the business life of the nation 
it is a constant necessity. Without telephone service as 
Americans know it, industry and commerce could not 
operate on their present scale. Fifty per cent more com- 
munications are transmitted by telephone than by mail. 
This is in spite of the fact that each telephone communi- 
cation may do the work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned the telephone system 
realized that the value of a telephone would depend 
upon the number of other telephones with which it could 
be connected. They realized that to reach the greatest 
number of people in the most efficient way a single system 
and a universal service would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred million people to speak to 
each other at any time and across any distance, the 
Bell System has added significance to the motto of the 
nation’s founders: “In union there is strength.” 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One S Universal Service, 
ystem, ( ice, and all directed 
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HOW TO BE Harry THO DECENT 


UITE A COMMOTION resulted, ve long *é; ‘eh re “and by their speech are most readily known. Appearance 


Tue Literary Dicest condueted apollo the question, 
“in society, especially the younger part of it, under- « 


going a revolution i in morals, in manners, or in both?” 
Naturally enough, the doctors disagreed; but it will be recalled ; 


that the sharpest criticism was directed, not against. the young 
folks or against those of their elders who set them a bad dexample;  ; 
but against onlookers who, observing behavior -_ startlingly 


different from what they were brought up to consider ‘decorous, ° ” 


unexcitably acquiesce in the change. This, so our most anxious 
correspondents appeared to think, indicated that our very 
standards were shifting. Indeed, there was something more 
serious oceurring than a revolution in morals and in manners, 
they feared; a revolution in ideals was occurring. 

Just at that time, curiously, an authoritative treatise on man- 
ners (an official treatise, one might almost say) was in press. 
Opening it now, one seeks to discover if Mrs. Price Post—Emily 
Post she signs herself as author of “‘ Etiquette’’—sees a revolu- 
tion in ideals. A recognized arbiter in matters pertaining to 
eonduct and social usage, she speaks for New York society, 
where standards are made and ideals defined. Does she tolerate 
“*flapperism’’? Does she go further, perhaps, and approve of it? 
Let us investigate—for example, by determining her attitude as 
revealed in this advice of hers to young girls: 


Instead of depending upon beauty, upon sex-appeal, the young 
girl who is “‘the success of to-day’’ depends chiefly upon her 
actual character and disposition. It is not even so necessary to 
do something well as to refrain from doing things badly. If she 
is not good at sports, or games, or dancing, then she must find 
out what she is good at and do that! If she is good for nothing 
but to look in the glass and put rouge on her lips and powder 
her nose and pat her hair, life is going to be a pretty dreary 
affair. In other days beauty was worshiped for itself alone, and 
it has votaries of sorts to-day. But the best type of modern 
youth does not care for beauty, as his father did; in fact, he 
doesn’t care a bit for it, if it has nothing to “go with it,’’ any 
more than he cares for butter with no bread to spread it on. 
Beauty and wit, and heart, and other qualifications or attributes 
is another matter altogether. 

A gift of more value than beauty, is charm, which in a measure 
is another word for sympathy, or the power to put yourself in 
the place of others; to be interested in whatever interests them, 
so as to be pleasing to them, if possible, but not to occupy your 
thoughts in futilely wondering what they think about you. 

Would you know the secret of popularity? It is unconscious- 
ness of self, altruistic interest, inward kindliness, outwardly 
exprest in good manners. 


Or again, 


Don’t think that because you have a pretty face, you need 
neither brains nor manners. Don’t think that you can be rude 
to any one and escape being disliked for it. 

Whispering is always rude. Whispering and giggling at the 
same time have no place in good society. Everything that shows 
lack of courtesy toward others is rude. 

If you would be thought a person of refinement, don’t nudge 
or pat or finger people. Don’t hold hands or walk arm-about- 
waist in public. Never put your hand on a man, except in danc- 
ing and in taking his arm if he is usher at a wedding or your 
partner for dinner or supper. Don’t allow any one to paw you. 
Don’t hang on any one for support, and don’t stand or walk with 
your chest held in, and your hips forward, in imitation of a 
reversed letter S. 

Don’t walk across a ballroom floor swinging your arms. 
Don’t talk or laugh loud enough to attract attention, and on no 
account foree yourself to laugh. Nothing is flatter than laughter 
that is lacking in mirth. If you only laugh because something is 
irresistibly funny, the chances are your laugh will be irresistible 
too. In the same way a smile should be spontaneous, because 
you feel happy and pleasant; nothing has less allure than a 
mechanical grimace, as tho you were trying to imitate a tooth- 
paste advertisement. 


A shocking amount of slang and even of profanity is supposed 
to be tolerated among ‘“‘flappers,’’ and we are sometimes told 
that good society tolerates them also; whereas, “People of 


position are people of position the world over,” writes Mrs. 


on the other hand often passes muster. A “‘show-girl”’ 
be lovely to look at as she stands in a seemingly unstudied 
position and in perfect clothes. But let her say “‘My Gawd!” 
or r ‘ Wouldn’ t that jar you!” and where is her loveliness then? 
Moreovér, the ‘‘flapper’’ has boasted of being free, when— 


may 


- As a matter of fact the only young girl who is really ‘ “free” 
‘ais sha whose chaperon is never far away. She néed give conven- 
tidnality very little thought, and not bother about her P’s and 
Q’s at all, because her chaperon i is always a strong and protective 
“ defense; but.a young girl who is unprotected by.a chaperon is in 
the position precisely of an unarmed traveler walking alone 
among wolves—his only defense is in not attracting their 
notice. 

To be sure the time has gone by when the presence of an 
eldérly lady is indispensable to every gathering of young people. 
Young girls for whose sole benefit and- protection the chaperon 
exists (she does not exist for her own pleasure, ‘youthful opinion 
to the contrary notwithstanding), have infinitely greater freedom 
from her surveillance than had those of other days, and the 
typieal chaperon is seldom seen with any but very young girls, 
too young to have married friends. Otherwise a young married 
woman, a bride perhaps scarcely out of her teens, is, on all 
ordinary occasions, a perfectly suitable chaperon, especially if her 
husband is present. A very young married woman gadding 
about without her husband is not a proper chaperon. 

There are also many occasions when a chaperon is unneces- 
sary! It is considered perfectly correct for a young girl to drive 
a motor by herself, or take a young man with her, if her family 
know and approve of him, for any short distance in the country. 
She may play golf, tennis, go to the Country Club, or Golf Club 
(if near by), sit on the beach, go canoeing, ride horseback, and 
take part in the normal sports and occupations of country life. 
Young girls always go to private parties of every sort without 
their own chaperon, but the fact that a lady issues an invitation 
means that either she or another suitable chaperon will be 
present. 

No young girl may live alone. Even tho she has a father, 
unless he devotes his entire time to her, she must also have a 
resident chaperon who protects her reputation until she is mar- 
ried or old enough to protect herself—which is not until she has 
reached a fairly advanced age, of perhaps thirty years or over 
if she is alone, or twenty-six or so if she lives in her father’s house 
and behaves with such irreproachable cireumspection that Mrs. 
Grundy is given no chance to set tongues wagging. 

The chaperon (or a parent) should never go to bed until the 
last young man has left the house. It is an unforgivable breach 
of decorum to allow a young girl to sit up late at night with a 
young man—or a number of them. On returning home from a 
party, she must not invite or allow a man to “come in for a 
while.” Even her fiancé must bid her good-night at the door if 
the hour is late, and some one ought to sit up, or get up, to let 
her in. No young girl ought to let herself in with a latch-key. 

In old-fashioned days no lady had a latech-key. And it is 
still fitting and proper for a servant to open the door for her. 

A young girl may not, even with her fiancé, lunch in a road- 
house without a chaperon, or go on’a journey that can by any 
possibility last over night. To go out with him in a small sail- 
boat sounds harmless enough, but might result in a questionable 
situation if they are becalmed, or if they are left helpless in a 
sudden fog. The Maine coast, for example, is particularly sub- 
ject to fogs that often shut down without warnings, and no one 
going out on the water can tell whether he will be able to get 
back within a reasonable time or not. A man and a girl went 
out from Bar Harbor and did not get back until next day. 
Every one knew the fog had come in as thick as pea-soup and 
that it was impossible to get home; but to the end of time her 
reputation will suffer for the experience. 


But what of bachelor girls? Are they, too, required to be 
punctilious as regards chaperonage? Mrs. Post tells us, 


The bachelor girl is usually a worker; she is generally either 
earning her living or studying to acquire the means of earning 
her living. Her days are therefore sure to be occupied, and the 
fact that ske has little time for the gaiety of life, and that she is a 
worker, puts: her in a somewhat less assailable position. She 
ean on o¢casion out alone with a man (not a married one), 
but the theater she goes to must be of conventional character, 
and if she dines in a restaurant, it is ‘imperative that a chaperon 
be in the party; and the same is true in going to supper at night. 
No one could very well criticize her for going to the opera ora 
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“No, it’s not a new car— 
I Valspar-Enameled it Last Spring” 


Make the old car look like new and This gives the absolute waterproofness 
staynew! Hideits streaks and scratches and durability of Valspar. The Enamel 
under the most beautiful and lasting colors are: Red—Light and Deep; Blue 
finish money can buy—Valspar Enamel. and Green—Light, Medium and Deep; 
The cost? Five dollars at the outside White; Ivory; Black—Gloss and Flat; 
for fwo coats. Bright Yellow; Gray; Brown; Gold; 


Sun, rain, mud and dust—gasoline or Bronze and Aluminum. 





oils—even boiling water from the radia- Valspar Aluminum protects Motors, 

tor—can’t dim the wonderful, rich lustre Rims, and Wire Wheels from: rust and 

of Valspar Enamels. deterioration. : 
Any one can-use them. They work Spare Tires painted with Black Val- 


freely and smoothly under the brush— = spar Enamel look spick and span, are 
dry dust-free in two hours and hard in __ perfectly .protected against injury by 


twenty-four. sunlight and moisture, gas and oil. 

Valspar Enamels are produced by Of course you can buy cheaper 
Valentine & Company, who have been enamels, but Valspar Enamels are the 
the acknowledged leaders in the vehicle most economical in the Jong run, 
varnish industry for 90 years. Valspar because of their long-wear, toughness, 
Enamels are made of the finest pigments, and waterproofness. Insist on getting 
carefully ground in Valspar Varnish. them. 


This coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents — 











| VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fuuth Are, Nev York 
I enclose dealer’s nome and ~ stamps 
—I golece for cach 3sc sample can Valspar Enamel [_] 
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She Has Found the 
Secret of Satisfactory 
Cooking 


Never -again will this woman endure the shortcomings of an 
ordinary one-fuel cook stove with its uncertain heat. 

She threw out the old stove and bought a Duplex-Alcazar—the 
wonderful three-fuel range which burns gas and wood or coal, 
singly or together. 

The heat is always exactly right for the food she is cooking. If 
she is burning wood or coal and wants a hotter oven, she turns 
or the gas—and presto, the temperature goes up. 

Her kitchen is cool in summer because then she cooks with gas. 
It is warm in winter because she uses coal or wood. And she 


finds that she is getting the work done quicker at less cost - 


for fuel. 


If you are tired of the old, tiresome, expensive way ot cooking, 
find out about the Duplex-Alcazar, which you can get in the 
type and style to suit your needs. Sold by the best dealers 
everywhere. Ask your dealer or write to us for booklet. 


For districts where there is no gas, we 
furnish an Oil Duplex-Alcazar which 
burns kerosene oil and coal or wood. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 


407 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LWIPLEX ALCAZ 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 

















eoncert with a man when neither her nor 
his behavior hints a lack of reserve. 

But a girl whose personal dignity is un- 
assailable is not apt to bring censure upon 
herself, even tho the world judges by eti- 
quette, which may often be a false measure. 
The young woman who wants really to be 


, free from Mrs. Grundy’s hold on her must 


either live her own life, caring nothing for 
the world’s opinion or the position it 
offers, or else be chaperoned. 


Are we to conclude, then, that “flapper- 
ism” and its eecentricities have hardly so 
much as caught the attention of Mrs. Post? 
In the main, this is the impression her book 
gives; to a great many readers it will be 
the most interesting impression and the 
most encouraging. However, one finds 
that Mrs. Post sees changes in custom, 
generally for the better. As she tells ui, 


The present generation is at least ahead 
of some of its ‘“‘very proper” predecessors 
in that weddings do not have to be set for 
noon because a bridegroom’s sobriety is not 
to be counted on later in the day! That 
young people of to-day prefer games to 
conversation scarcely proves degeneration. 
That they wear very few clothes is not a 
symptom of decline. There have always 
been recurring cycles of undress, followed 
by muffling from shoesoles to chin. 





THE CHARACTERISTIC COUNTY FAIR, 
MODEL OF 1922 


HE county fair season is on all over 

rural America, observes Eugene Pul- 
liam, editor of the Evening Siar, of Frank- 
lin, Indiana, and hundreds of thousands of 
people are thronging to the fairs. What 
does this annual outing and entertainment 
mean to the inhabitants of our small cities 
and country districts? ‘‘Here is an edi- 
torial picture of our county fair here,” 
writes Editor Pulliam, enclosing a clipping 
from his paper, ‘‘which I believe would 
describe any county fair, wherever found.” 
It is a pleasant deseription, quite aside 
from the universal quality of it. Under its 
heading of ‘“‘The County Fair,” the edi- 
toral runs: . 


The Johnson County Fair opened to-day, 
releasing a year’s accumulation of pent-up 
county pride and bubbling festival enthu- 
siasm. The County Fair is here again with 
its diversified exhibits, its bizarre beauty, 
its unfathomable fountain of midsummer 
amusement. Out of the night, apparently, 
it springs full grown into a perfectly organ- 
ized whir of agricultural display and e¢ar- 
nival gaiety. Where it all comes from, how 
it gets here, who does it, where it disap- 
pears to, are of little consequence to the 
thronging thousands who surge back and 
forth through the grounds, conscious only 
of the fact-that they are excessively’ hot 
but extremely happy. 

In the livestock barns, breeders gather 
in small groups around a fine fat bull and 
discuss his quality and qualifications with 
serious content. Another group looks over 
the hogs, and some one is-certain to com- 
ment on the far ery from the old “razor 
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back” to the 1922 model of Johnson county 
swine. 

Women by the score find their way into 
Floral Hall to inspect the jellies, jams, 
fruits, breads, cakes, and culinary achieve- 
ments of other women. They talk “shop”’ 
and exchange stories about the newest 
babies in their neighborhoods. They laugh 
and tell each other that they suppose their 
husbands are out watching the races or 
“taking” the children to the shows. 

And the races draw the afternoon crowds 
—mostly men, but hundreds of women, 
too. Good Christian men, deacons and 
elders and trustees in the church, fall prey 
to basic instinct and bet cigars and pop and 
soda and dimes on their favorite horses. 
Business eares, domestic difficulties, the 
low price of corn, the high price of gasoline, 
all are forgotten as the sleek foamy horses 
speed around the track and come pounding 
down under the wire. 

Huge tents are grouped together in one 
part of the grounds: Sawdust floors give 
a circus aroma to the scene, but instead of 
dogs, ponies and elephants, fair visitors are 
invited te a magnificent free auto show. 
Motorists of all degrees of development, 
from those who have hopes of some day 
owning a car to those who are hard-boiled 
by long years of buying experience, gather 
about the new models. They talk piston 
rings and price reductions, rear systems and 
early deliveries. The show is a distinct 
feature, an ever-appealing attraction of 
the fair. 

And nobody ean escape the spielers. 
They are on every side and in between. 
They ery their wares with eager anxiety, 
but dispose of them with ridiculous ease. 
Red lemonade, whistle whips, -kewpie 


dolls, sea-island taffy, sewing baskets, toy - 


balloons, “‘cotton’’ candy, and a hundred 
other equally as essential commodities of 
festive fairdom are sold with marvelous 
rapidity. The crowd buys anything, but 
gives special attention to something new. 
The spielers also ‘“‘sell”’ the rides, the 
shows, the thrill acts and a dozen and one 
carnival attractions. The crowd never 
stops to scrutinize for quality. It didn’t 
come to analyze. It came to see the stock, 
the corn, the fruit, the poultry, and to have 
a good time. The exhibits are quality stuff 
—they were raised in Johnson County. The 
crowd knows that and as for a good time 
the crowd can have that if the amusement 
program gives it half a chance. 

Everybody rushes to the grandstand and 
fences when the free acts are announced. 
They hold their breath with delightful dis- 
content while Dare-Devil Harry and 
Death-Defying Mary make their daily 
descent into the Valley of the Shadow. 
They sigh audibly in chorus as the demons 
of the air reach terra firma in safety and 
bow in elaborate acknowledgment of their 
sensational skill. Then they laugh in tu- 
multuous glee over the funny antics of the 
clown _acrobats and trick-mill players. 
They came to thrilled; they wanted a 
good laugh. They’re getting their money’s 
worth in double measure. 

And so the crowd surges back and forth, 
finding new thrills and old acquaintances. 
No wonder the County Fair is popular. 
No wonder it has an appeal all its own. 
With its livestock exhibits and its Ferris 
wheels, its red lemonade and its fancy poul- 
try, its latest motor models and its old- 
fashioned horseshoe tournament, its art 


display and its racing program, its fat lady | 
. Shows and its Sunday-school tent, its First 


Aid Booth, and its Dare-Devil stunts, the 

County Fair is a melting-pot of human 

activities out of which flows a stream of 
lesome, mid-summer delight. 
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Ask Him 


Ask the boy what cereal 


he likes best. He will say, 
we believe, Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice. Millions of chil- 
dren do 

And these are the best foods 
for him. “They make whole 
grains enticing. 


is bést for the boy. 
probably say Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. For he 
advises 
these are 
grain foods with every food 





Ask Him 


Ask the doctor what cereal 


He will 


And 


whole- 


whole grains. 
the only 


cell broken. 


Let No Day Pass 


without some whole-grain diet 


The reason for whole grains lies 
largely in minerals. In the lime, 
the iron, the phosphates which 
growing children need. 


Whole wheat is almost a com- 
plete food. It supplies 16 needed 
elements. Children who get whole 
wheat in plenty are in no way 
underfed. 


Why Puffed? 


The reason for Puffed Grains is the fact 
that every food cell is fitted to digest. 
There are 125 million food cells in a 
grain of wheat. This process explodes 
them all. 


The process was invented by Prof. A. 
P. Anderson, the food expert. It is the 
only process which so fits every element 
to feed. 


Like bubbled nuts 


The fearful heat gives Puffed Grains 
a taste like toasted nuts. The puffing 
makes them airy, thin and flimsy. So 
this makes whole grains food confections. 
Children revel in them. 


You can serve in a dozen ways, at meal- 
time and between meals. Do so—you 
mothers who believe. in making whole- 
grain foods delightful. 





Puffed 
= 
Rice 
Rice grains puffed to bubbles—made to 


taste like toasted nuts. Queen of all break- 
fast dainties. 








Puffed 
‘Wheat 


Whole wheat puffed to 8 times normal 
size. Every food cell blasted. The supreme 
supper dish. 
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THE FIGHT AT THE TIMBER-LINE 


NEVER-ENDING STRUGGLE the advance guard of the 
Legions of the Forest engages in mortal combat the en- 
trenched troops of King Frost. This forest frontier is a 
far-flung line, and there are three principal battle areas—the 
Aretie citadel, the Western America line, and the Himalaya- 
Alps front. Isolated campaigns rage on lone peaks and on short 
and sequestered mountain ranges. On the Arctic front the con- 
tending forces are drawn up in battle array at sea-level. In 
the Western America theater, 


The barrage of the wind may pitilessly beat upon them, the 
machine-gun fire of the sand-blast may transform them into 
animated totem-poles, but not until-the hand of death itself is 
laid upon them will the trees surrender. Everywhere the whit- 
ened corpses of the unburied dead are to be seen, and their 
bones, denied the privilege of sepulture, will remain until the 
desiccating power of the powder-dry atmosphere causes them 
to crumble—mute witnesses of tragic bravery. 

Watch the living as-they fight, some with their storm- 
ward sides as bare of branches as a hewn log, and on their 

leeward sides only enough 





the war zone climbs higher 


limbs to convert them into 





and higher, until, at the Equa- 
tor, the pitiless strife is waged 
in the rarefied atmosphere of 
twelve thousand feet or more. 
Then it sweeps down again 
until it reaches sea-level at the 
Straight. of Magellen end of 
the Andes. In the hostile 
area that stretches along the 
Himalayas and the Alps from 
Western China. to Eastern 
France, there are numerous 
quiet sectors, but a strategi- 
eally continuous front. Of this 
strife of natural forees john 
Oliver La Gorce says in The 
National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington): 





Hardy as_ trained-to-the- 
minute men are the tree sol- 
diers that can stand the awful 
grind of the unceasing cam- 
paign. The training-camps 
are scattered all over the 
salubrious country of the back 
areas, and only picked troops 
of tested courage ever reach 
the firing-line. 

Tropical trees are too soft 
of fiber for aught but home- 
guard duty and _ last-ditch- 
reserve support. After a few 
hundred miles poleward or 
twice as many feet skyward 
they gradually drop out, and 
hardier and better trained 


Copyright, ‘‘National Saccmells Magazine.’ 








A HOARY VETERAN. 
A wind-blown pine on the Fiattop trail, Rocky Mountain National Park. 


weathervanes; others. with 
their very heads bowed to the 
ground. Even the whitebark 
pine, representative of that 
great host of sky-seeking 
trees which rear their proud 
heads above the remainder of 
the forest, on the principle 
that they must aspire or die, 
ereeps along the ground, like 
moss, with never a hint of the 
proud carriage and high head 
that characterized it when on 
dress parade in the regions 
behind the war zone. 

As one stands at timber- 
line, there comes to mind that 
splendid eulogy of those ‘‘chil- 
dren of the rock, gray moss, 
dark shrub, the meager cham- 
ois flock,’’ whose natures have 
been tempered and trained 
until they are able to stand 
‘“‘exemplars of creation’s plan 
that all shall fight for life, 
and those shall live who can.” 





The character of the war- 
fare differs on the different 
fronts. Thus on the sea-level 
polar timber-line there is a 
homogeneity of forces not 
encoutitered-on- the tropical 
mountain’ ‘éights, om. _the 
writer continues: *e 


Everyiiens' om ‘the polar 
timber-line the trées without 
exception become stunted and 
dwarfed, degenerating into 








substitutes fill their places, 
until, at last; the troops that started are, without exception, 
left behind, and fresh ones everywhere reform the serried ranks. 
Where the last palm that typifies the tropical soldiery drops 
out, a third type begins to fall in line, and by the time the broad- 
leaved troopers begin to grow jaded, the keen,, needle-leaved 
legions from the pine woods are ready to fill the place of -the 
stragglers, in order that the ranks may bé kept full. 


The front-line trenches are thinly held by those who make up 
in courage and bulldog tenacity of purpose what they may lack 
in‘numbers. ‘‘Let us brave the dangers of the firing-line to get 
a look along these trenches,”’ says Mr. La Gorce, and continues: 


As one’s eyes sweep the situation on any narrow sector, -the 
tragedy of the struggle stands out in bold relief. Here a small, 
knotty and gnarled tree occupies an unprotected listening-post; 
there a small squad holds a shell crater where it would seem 
that no living thing could exist. 

However furious the conflict, there is no such thing as retreat. 
Every tree soldier stands rooted: to the terrain it has taken, 
dying if need be; but never falling back. The thousands of 
mangled and maimed who fight on-so long as a single spark of 
life remains, show what courage the tree troops possess. 


gnarled growths that little re- 
semble their stately brethren, of milder regions. . Neither the 
broad-leaved nor the needle-leaved: spécies; as a*rule, attains a 
height of more than-three feet. ' 

The mountain timber-line,. however, has highest interest for 
most, people; ‘since it is in a. theater. of war accessible to any 
hardy mountain-climber, who} as.a military observer, may wish 
to watch the great battle. ¢ 

In many mountaizs there are variations in the vertical dis- 
tances to which the different trees climb, and in some cases one 
or another of the list of reservists is almost entirely missing. 
It is a singular fact that the various types of trees are able to 
climb higher on mountain ranges than on isolated peaks, and 
that, as a rule, the timber-line is higher on long ranges than on 
short ones, as if confidence and courage were imparted by a dense 
formation of fellow-fighters. 


The roads by which the trees advance to the timber-line 
usually follow the hollows that reach up toward the heights; 
for the howling winds that sweep over the unprotected ridges 
by which the mountain is buttressed make them inhospitable 
lines of march, and Mr. La Gorce says: 


Here, however, the Frost. King turns loose his bombing 
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The Welcome Given to Seiberling Cords 
and Seiberling Policy 


Eight months ago you had not seen a Seiberling Cord; for 
the first one of the many thousands that have left the factory 
had but started on its way to a Seiberling dealer. 


Today the Seiberling Cord is under wheel in most of.the 
cities and counties of the nation. From the first it met with 
immediate acceptance by car owners. In six months it had 
national distribution. 


Approximately 3,000 tire retailers have aligned themselves 
with Seiberling —men like ourselves, old in the business— men 
who are quick to recognize unusual value in a tire. 


Eight months ago the Seiberling Cord was awaited with 
interest, as the product of F. A. Seiberling and of an organiza- 
tion of long and highly successful experience in building high- 
grade cord tires—an organization that began a new business 
with the policy: “Cords only, of but one quality, the best 
we know how to build.” 


Today, confidence in that organization, the structural merits 
of the tire itself, the impression of high quality given by its 
appearance and its performance thus far upon the road— have 
all conduced to a welcome without parallel in tire distribution. 





If you do not find a Seiberling dealer in your community, write us for 
nearest address at which you can procure Seiberling Cords and Tubes. 





SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY AKRON, OHIO 


@ ®% 


One Quality 

As good as the best 
materials and human 
skill can make it. 


| SEIBERLING 
CORDS 
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Is Your Wife’s | 
Health Worth $30? 


You would pay more than that to keep her 
from illness, wouldn’t you? You would be 
willing to deprive yourself of a few cigars, or 
a few nights at the theatre, if you knew that 
she was risking colds or sickness in her house- 
work. Yet you let her go on using, day after 
day, a broom, a duster or some other sort of 
dust-circulator that sends little clouds of dust 
into the nostrils and the lungs. 


The entire medical profession has recognized 
that most diseases come from germs hidden 
away in dust. Government publications have 
cited medical authorities as holding that the 
careless stirring of dust is “little less than 
criminal negligence.” 


Pure air, pure food and pure water are the 
necessities of healthful living, but the greatest 
of these is pure air. 


The Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, of | 
Cleveland, pioneer in the field of strong electric 
suction cleaning, for many years has led the 
crusade against hidden dirt and dust and dis- 
ease germs. e Company’s product “The 
Premier, First Among Cleaners,” is now in 600,- 
000 homes whose sanitation is a testimonial to 
the efficiency of this vacuum cleaner. Now we have 
developed for the interior of closed cars, furniture, 
hangings, mattresses, pillows, clothes, shelves and 
Kkcases, a smaller, lighter, inexpensive electric 
cleaner, with strong suction—The Premier Handy... It 
is ideal for small apartments. It gathers every bit of 
dust and dirt that comes within its reach in action. 
You can use it even in a sick-room. Not even a par- 
ticle of dust can possibly escape into your nose or 
throat. 
If you really want to protect the health of your wife, 


ask your nearest department store, auto accessory or 
electrical dealer for 





ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 
Only $30 net 
Floor Tool $5 extra 


The Premier Handy weighs only 64 pounds. You 


strap it over your s' der. Jt is the onl “y= - | 
its kind on the market. Its strong sui 
the work and in handling it you will had it it 4 


to its name. just is entirely ives tp 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in py by 
The Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and branches. 


coo 
l )-—g--—t VACqyay BARGER SS. 1 
Dept. 107 D., Cleveland, Ohio 
Tiree sea abd ined cctiy Gaatick eoed xenaimemmntbi | 
est dealer. 
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squadrons, which drive down these moun- 
tain hollows with disastrous effect. Irre- 
sistible avalanches make massed assaults, 
crushing everything within their paths and 
gathering momentum as they go; they grind 
down every tree, often leaving their trunks 
to decay, half buried in the débristhat the 
floods of rock and snow leave in their wake. 

Yet, undeterred by the vengeance the 





foe has wrought on their elders, young | 





THE GREAT BATTLING OF FATHER 
COON 
HHREE mongrel hounds dashed across 
the field. A reputable raccoon family 
who had been ambling contentedly home- 


ward toward the dense woods, had just 
reached the edge.of the first thicket when 
they heard the dogs. There was no time 
to gain the shelter of the trees. Luckily, 
just ahead of them was a stream, and fol- 
lowing Father Coon they all took to the 
water, and were hardly in the middle of 





Copyright, ““National Geographic Magazine.’’ 











THE LAST STAND. ~ 


“The Old Guard dies; it never surrenders,” on Mount Baldy, Colorado, at an elevation of 11,500 feet. 











trees spring up, take the places- made 
vacant by the avalanche, and begin afresh 
a courageous but hopeless struggle for the 
possession of terrain claimed by the snow. 

It does appear true, however, that during 
generations past the forces of Frost have 
won some little ground from those of the 
trees. From many regions there come re- 
ports of the dead bodies of trees that held 
positions in advance of any that are now 
living. How this ground was taken no one 
may ever know. 

There are other timber-lines than the 
one which Frost draws saying to the trees, 
“They shall not pass!’”’ - Just as the Incas 
drew back into Machu Piechu— into an 
isolation where no enemy might pursue— 


| so many species of trees, weary of the 
| fieree competition of the open forests, seek 


refuge in tracts where competitors can not 
come. Some of’ them invade the desert, 
preferring its burning thirst to the strenu- 
ous struggle of the thick forest; others find 
their place in the grassy plains, where 
most trees are unable to gain a foothold. 
No one can follow the armies of the 
trees around the world without gathering 
a-keen-impression of them as-soldiers. So 
well are the different elasses of troops 
trained that there are forces for every 
front. The way they meet the fighting 
conditions of the sectors they are severally 
called upon to hold—whether in cold 
Siberia or in the tropics, whether on polar 
plain or mountain summit, whether on the 
edge of the desert-or the rim of the world 
—shows an adaptability to environment 
and circumstance that makes no mean 
contrast with the applauded gifts of man 
himself to carry war where he will. 





the wide stream when, with a splash, the 
dogs plunged in, only a few yards behind. 
Immediately Father Coon dropt back, 
for when it comes to matters of life and 
death it is always Father Coon who fights 
first. To-night, in spite of numbers, the 
odds were all in his favor; for the raccoon 
is the second cousin of those great water- 
weasels, the mink and the otter, and it is 
as dangerous to attack him in the water as 
to fight a poreupine in his tree or a bear 
in his den. How Father Coon fared in 
this first skirmish with the enemy, is told 
by Samuel Scoville, Jr., in his book ‘‘ Wild 
Folk” (Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston): 


The first of the pack was a yellow hound, 
who looked big and fierce enough to tackle 
anything. With a gasping bay, he plowed 
forward, open mouthed, to grip that silent, 
black-masked figure which floated so 
lightly in front of him—only to find it 
gone. At his plunge the raccoon had 
dived deep, a trick which no dog has yet 
learned. A second later, from behind, 
a slim sinewy hand closed like a clamp on 
the dog’s foreleg, too far forward to be 
reached by his snapping jaws. As the 
hound lowered his head, vainly trying to 
bite, the raccoon reached across with his 
other paw, and gripped his opponent 
smotheringly by the muzzle. 

Slowly, inexorably, he threw his weight 
against the dog’s head, until it sank below 
the surface. As the other dogs approached, 
the coon maneuvered so that the struggling 
body was always between himself and his 
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PATTON’S 


4 


Armor against the 97 BAYT 
beating Sun 


IVE your property the protection it de- 
serves. Save the surface with paint that’s 
hardy enough to withstand the burning, blister- 
ing rays of the sun and other climatic con- 
ditions with which paint must contend. 


Years of service have given Patton’s Sun- 
Proof Paint a reputation for high quality and 
extreme durability. Its unusual elasticity pre- 
vents blistering, cracking or peeling. And it is 
non-porous—proof against the moisture that 
starts rot, decay and quick deterioration. — 

















Not only does Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint last, 
and keep on lasting, but it covers an unusually 
large surface per gallon. In other words, it 
gives you dual economy. So insist on Patton’s 
Sun-Proof Paint. 











Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is manufactured 
by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, maker 
of many high-grade products, each of which is 
known for high quality and perfect service. 
No matter what you require in the way of 
glass, paint and varnish products, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company manufactures something 
that will meet your requirements exactly. 
Handled by quality dealers everywhere. 











Remember—a good brush is as essential as 


good paint. 
Write for “Proof” Booklet 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. | 


- Manufacturers PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis.- Newark,N.J, js 
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attackers. Never for an instant did he allow his prisoner’s head 
to come .to the surface. Suddenly he released it, and flashed 
back into the shadows. The body of the great hound floated on 
the surface, with gaping jaws and unseeing eyes. 

Once more the coon dived and dragged down, with the same 
deadly grip, the smaller of his remaining opponents. This time 
he went under water with him. The dog struggled desperately, 
but paws have no chance against hands. Moreover, a raccoon 
ean stay under water nearly five minutes, which is over a minute 
too long for any dog. When the coon at last appeared on the 
surface, he came up alone. 

At that moment old Sam, aroused by the barking and baying 
of his dogs, hurried to the bank and called off his remaining 
hound, who was only too glad to swim away from the death in 
the dark, which had overtaken his pack mates. A moment later 
the victor was on his way back to the den-tree. The next 
morning, in a little inlet, where an eddy of the stream had cast 
them, Sam found the bodies of the dogs who had dared to give a 
raccoon the odds of the stream; and he swore to himself to kill 
that coon before snow flew. 

Many and many a time he tried. Everywhere the old Piny 
saw the tracks of the family, the front paws showing clawmarks, 
while the hind paws, set flat like those of a bear, made a print 
like a baby’s bare foot. One track always showed three claws 
missing. Yet, hunt as he would, he could never surprize any of 
them again by day or night, while the many traps he sowed 
everywhere caught nothing. 





But one night in October the hunters came with their famous 
eoon-dogs, Grip, Pet and Nip, and the first coon-hunt of the 
season began: 


It was just before midnight when the party reached the dense 
woods where Sam Carpenter had so often seen tracks of the rac- 
eoons. Early in the evening the little family had found a per- 
simmon tree loaded down with sweet, puckery, orange-red fruit, 
and were ambling peacefully toward one of their father’s hunt- 
ing-lodges in an old crow’s nest. They happened to pass the 
next woods nearest Sam’s cabin just as the whole party entered 
it. Lanterns waved, men shouted, and dogs yipped and bayed 
among the trees, as they ran sniffing here and there, trying to 
locate a fresh trail. 

The fierce chorus came to the hunted ones like a message of 
death and doom. If they scattered, some of the little coons 
would inevitably be overtaken by this pack of trained dogs, 
directed by veteran hunters. If they kept together, sooner or 
later they would be treed, and perhaps all perish. Once again 
the leader faced the last desperate duty of the father of a rac- 
coon family. He dropt back to meet and hold the raging pack 
until Mother Coon could hurry the little ones home by the tree- 
top route. 

In another minute Nip, the last remaining dog of Sam’s pack, 
caught the scent, and with a bay that echoed through the tangled 
thickets and across the dark pools of the marshland woods, 
dashed along the fresh trail. Then happened something which 
had never before befallen the luckless Nip in all his days and 
nights of hunting. From out of the thickets where the trail 
led rushed a black-masked figure, hardly to be seen in the gloom. 
Nip’s triumphant bay changed to a dismayed yelp, as a set of 
sharp claws dug bloody furrows down his face and ripped his 
long silky ears to ribbons. 

Before he could come to close grips his opponent had disap- 
peared into the depths of a thicket, and Nip decided to wait for 
the rest of the pack. In a moment they joined him, with Grip 
and Pet leading. As they approached the thicket they, . too, 
had the surprize of their lives. Contrary to all precedent a 
hunted coon, instead of running away, attacked them furiously. 
It was very irregular and disconcerting. Even as they were 
disentangling themselves from the clinging greenbrier and matted 
branches, they were gashed and slashed: by an enemy who flashed 
in and out fromthe bit of open ground where he had waited for 
them. The leaders of the pack yelped and howled, and stopt, 
until reinforeed-and prest forward by the slower dogs as they 
came up. 

Little by little the old raccoon was forced back and compelled 
to make desperate dashes here and there, to avoid being sur- 


along the one line left open to him, only to find him- 
self in the open again. Just beyond him the cranberry-growers 
great sweet-gum tree which, with the lapse of years, 
to an ize. As the pack closed around him, 
or his refuge and seuttled up the trunk, 
s leaped high in the air, snapping at his very 
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By the time the hunters-came up, the whole clamoring pack, 
in a circle, was pawing at the tree. When the men saw that Pet 
and Grip and-Nip,- whose noses had never yet betrayed them, 
had their paws against the trunk with the rest, they decided 
that the coon had been treed, and was still treed, which did not 
always follow. The vast tree was too large around either to 
climb or to cut. Raising the lighted lantern which he carried, 
old Hen held it back of his head and stared straight up into the 
heart of the great gum. At last, sixty feet above the ground, 
against the blackness of the trunk showed two dots of flaming 
gold: They were the eyes of the raccoon, as it leaned out to 
stare down at the yellow blotch of light below. 


The men posted the dogs in a wide circle around the tree, and 
then built up a roaring fire and sat downto await the dawn. For 
long they talked and smoked and dozed until at last a ghostly 
whiteness seemed to rise from the ground. Little by little the 
shadows paled, the sky brightened, and crimson bars gleamed 
across the gateway of the east. It was the hour for the final 
conflict, and the story goes on: 


At the shouts of the men and the yelps and barks of the dogs 
below, the old coon stiffened and stared down at them unflinch- 
ingly. Hen Pine produced his cherished weapon. ‘Aiming care- 
fully above the treed animal he fired, and the heavy load splashed 
and crashed through the upper branches of the tree. Grimly 
the great raccoon faced his fate, as the scattering shot warned 
him that his only chance for life was on the ground. Slowly but 
unhesitatingly he moved down the side of the tree, while the 
dogs below bayed and howled and leaped high in the air. Be- 
yond the dogs stood the men. In their faces showed no pity for 
the trapt animal, who must fight for his life against such fearful 
odds. 

For a moment the coon looked down impassively at his foes. 
Then, just as the golden rim of the rising sun showed above the 
tree-tops, he turned like lightning and sprang out into mid-air, 
sideways, so that he would land close to the trunk of the tree. 
As he came through the air, spread out like a huge flying squirrel, 
his keen claws slashed back and forth as if he were limbering up 
for action. He struck the ground lightly and was met by a wave 
of dogs which swept him against the tree. There with his back 
guarded by the trunk, he made his last stand. 

At first, it seemed as if he would be overwhelmed as the 
howling pack dashed at him, but it was science against numbers. 
Perfectly balanced, he ducked and sidestept like a lightweight 
champion in a street-fight, slashing with his long, keen claws so 
swiftly that no one of the worrying, crowded pack escaped. 
With flashing, tiny, imperceptible movements he avoided time 
and again the snaps and rushes of the best hounds there. 
Oceasionally he ‘would be slashed by their sharp teeth, 
and his grizzled coat was flecked here and there with blood; 
but it was difficult to secure a firm grip on his tough, loose 
hide, and none of the hounds were able to secure the fatal 
throat-hold, or to clamp their jaws on one of those slender 
flashing paws. 

For the most part, the old champion depended upon his long 
claws, which ripped bloody furrows every time they got home. 
Only in the clinches, when held for a moment by one or more of 
his opponents, did he use the forty fighting teeth with which 
he was equipped. When this happened, the dog who exchanged 
bites with him invariably got the worst of the bargain. The 
fighting was as fast as it was furious. In less than a minute two 
or three of the pack limped out of the circle with dreadful 
gashed throats or crunched and shattered paws. Then 
nothing could be seen but a many-colored mass, with the 
gray and black always on top. Suddenly it broke, and the 
great raccoon, torn and bleeding, but with an air of grim confi- 
dence, was alone with his back against the tree, while around 
him in an ever-widening circle the hounds backed away, yelping 
with pain. 

The raccoon recovered his wind and, wily fighter that he was, 
changed his tactics. Without giving the dogs time to get back 
their lost courage, he suddenly dashed forward with a grating, 
terrifying snarl, the first sound that had come from him through- 
out the battle. As he rushed at them, his hair bristled until he 
seetned to swell to double his size. 

For a second the ring held. Then with a yelp tke nearest dog 
dived out of the way and scuttled off. His example was too 
much for the others. A second more, and the ring was broken 
and the dogs scattered. In vain the men tried to rally them 
again. They had resolved to have no further part or lot with 
that coon, who, without a backward look, moved stiffly and 
limpingly toward the nearest thicket. 

Not until he had plunged into a tangle of greenbrier, where no 
dog could follow, did that pack recover its morale. Then, indeed, 


_ safe outside the fierce thorns, they growled and barked and raved. 




















Texaco Motor Oils are clean. 

Clean means pure. Pure means fully refined. 
Complete refinement means correct lubrication. 
Correct lubrication means an engine more re- 
sponsive, more enduring, more economical, more 
dependable. 


Texaco Motor Oils are clear. 

Call for Texaco Motor Oil—in the right grade for 
your car. Watch it poured into the motor—light, 
medium, heavy or extra-heavy—you will see that 
unmistakable clear golden color. 


Texaco Motor Oils are full-bodied. 

They hold their lubricating quality under hard- 
est use. They are all oi/. Drain out, refill with 
Texaco Motor Oil, and have a better car. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Christmas roses—children always 


at your feet and sunny days of 
sheer delight are just a few of 
life’s advantages at San Diego, 
California. 


Thousands of families discover, 
each year, how easy and desir- 
able it is, with even a moderate 
competence, to live in this de- 
lightful city by the sea. 


Glorious motoring by the sea- 
shore or among the mountain 
passes, modern hotels and apart- 
ments at reasonable rates, golf 
courses, water sports, launch 
parties, ocean trips and all the 
advantages and interests of one 
hundred thousand residentscon- 
tribute to your enjoyment from 
the day you arrive and are wel- 
comed. 


Write today. By planning now 
you can best arrange a delight- 
ful winter or your permanent 
home by the blue Pacific, at 


Diegc 


California 
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SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB, 
300 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


San Diego, California. 








STREET 





Come direct to San 
Diego over the new San 
Diego and Arizona Rail- 
way, operated in con- 
nection with the South- 
ern Pacific, Rock Island 
and the E. P. & S. W. 
Golden State Route, and 
enjoy a daylight ride 
through magnificent 
Carriso Gorge and Old 
Mexico. 

> 


This booklet tells a won- 
derful story about San 
Diego, California. Sign 
the coupon and get it 
free by return mail. 
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and told of the terrible things they would 
do to that coon—when they caught him. 
Half an hour later, and half a league 
farther, from a great gum tree on the edge 
of a black silent stream, came the sound of 
soft, welcoming love notes. 
Father Coon was home again. 





FIGHTERS OF THE FOREST 


HE quarrel of the cow elks began when 

one of them discovered a bunch of 
black fungus on the trunk of a tree, about 
twelve feet from the ground. She stood 
erect on her hind legs trying to reach the 
tempting morsel with her mouth. An 
older cow, the largest and oldest in the 
herd, came up to the tree, and the two 
made wry faces at each other and champed 
their teeth together threateningly. Sud- 
denly both cows rose on their hind legs, 
struck out viciously with their sharp 
pointed front hoofs, and, after a lively 
sparring bout, they actually clinched. 
The young cow got both front legs of 
the old cow between her own, where 
they were held practically helpless, and 
then with her own front hoofs she fiercely 
rained blows upon the ribs of her assailant. 
The old cow backed away and fled, com- 
pletely vanquished, with the younger close 
upon her heels. Quarrels between wild 
animals in a state of nature are almost 
invariably due to one of two causes— 
attack and defense in a struggle for prey, 
or the jealousy of males during the mating 
season. With rare exceptions, the battles 
for prey occur between animals of different 
species—teeth and claws against horns and 
hoofs, for instance, and the fight is to the 
death. Hunger forces one to attack, and 
the intended victim defends himself— 
it is not a question of good or evil temper 


| —it is necessity, and neither party has any 


| option but to fight. Such combats are 
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Gentlemen: I should like to read your fascinating story of San Diego, California. Please 
send me your free booklet. 
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tests of agility, strength, and staying 
powers, and in a few eases of thickness of 
bone and muscle, says William T. Horna- 
day in his book ‘‘The Minds and Manners 
of Wild Animals” (Seribner’s, New York), 
and he continues: 


Of the comparatively few animals which 
do draw blood of their own kind through 
ill temper or jealousy, I have never en- 
countered any more given to internecine 
strife than orang-utans. Their fighting 
methods, and their love of fighting, are 
highly suggestive of the temper and actions 
of the human tough. They fight by biting, 


| and usually it is the fingers and toes that 


suffer. Of twenty-seven orang-utans I 
shot in Borneo, and twelve more that 
were shot for me by native hunters, five 
were fighters, and had had one or more 
fingers or toes bitten off in battle. 

A gorilla, chimpanzee, or orang-utan, 
being heavy of body, short of neck, and 
by no means nimble-footed, can not spring 
upon an adversary, choose a vulnerable 
spot, and bite to kill; but what it lacks 
in agility it makes up in length and strength 
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of arm and hand. It,seizes its antagonist’s 


hand, carries it to its own mouth, and bites ~ 


at the fingers. Usually, the bitten finger 
is severed as evenly as by a surgeon’s ampu- 
tation, and heals quite as successfully. 

I never saw two big orang-utans fighting, 
but I have had several captive ones seize 
my arm and try to bring my fingers within 
biting distance. The canine teeth of a full 
grown male orang are just as large and 
dangerous as the teeth of a bear of the 
same size, and the powerful incisors have 
one quality which the teeth of a bear do 
not possess. A bear pierces or tears an 
antagonist with his canines, but very rarely 
bites off anything. An orang-utan bites 
off a finger as evenly as a boy nips off the 
end of a stick of candy. 

When orang-utans fight, they also attack 
each other’s faces, and often their broad 
and expansive lips suffer severely. My 
eleventh orang bore the scars of many 
a fierce duel in the tree-tops: A piece 
had been bitten out of the middle of both 
his lips, leaving in each a large, ragged 
notch. Both his middle fingers had been 
taken off at the second joint, and his feet 
had lost the third right toe, the fourth left 
toe, and the end of one hallux. His back, 
also, had sustained a severe injury, which 
had retarded his growth. This animal 
we called ‘‘The Desperado.” 

Orang No. 34 had lost the entire edge of 
his upper lip. It had been bitten across 
diagonally, but adhered at one corner, 
and healed without sloughing off, so that 
during the last years of his life a piece of 
lip two inches long hung dangling at the 
eorner of his mouth. He had also suf- 
fered the loss of an entire finger. No. 36 
had lost a good sized piece out of his upper 
lip, and the first toe had been bitten off_his 
left foot. 

All these combats must have taken place 
in the tree-tops, for an adult orang-utan 
has never been known to descend to the 
earth except for water. 

In some manner it has become a preva- 
lent belief that in their native jungles all 
three of the great apes—gorilla, orang, and 
chimpanzee—are dangerous to human be- 
ings, and often attack them with clubs. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
According to the natives of West Africa, 
a gorilla or chimpanzee fights a hunter 
by biting his face and fingers, just as an 
orang-utan does. I believe thai no sane 
orang ever voluntarily left the safety of 
a tree-top to fight at a serious disadvantage 
on the ground; and I am sure an orang 
never struck a blow with a club, unless 
carefully taught to do so. 


On the whole, wild animals are not quar- 
relsome; they have learned the two furde- 
mental facts of the philosophy of life— 
that peace is better than war and that if 
one must fight it is better to fight outside 
one’s own species. Wolves are a notable 
exception to this rule, for at times a 
wounded wolf is attacked and usually in 
such cases he is killed and eaten by the 
other members of the pack. Bears have 
quite definite fighting tactics, which Dr. 
Hornaday explains: 

In captivity, bears quarrel and scold one 


another freely, at feeding time, but seldom 
draw blood. I have questioned many old 


hunters, and read many books by bear 

hunters, but Ira Dodge, of Wyoming, is 

the only man I know who has witnessed 
-.& real fight between wild bears. He once 
- Saw a battle between a cinnamon and a 
» gtizzly over the carcass of an elk. 

». In attacking, a bear does three things, 
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Through the medium of its Home 
Study Courses, Columbia University 
offers the advantages of its teachers 
and equipment to men and women 
throughout the country. This is in 
fulfillment of the University’s definite 
policy of Scholarship and Service. 


Although this is the first general 
announcement to be made regarding 
these courses, this Department of the 
University has been in operation 
for two years. Its work has been so 
successful that Columbia has de- 
cided to broaden the scope of its 
activities and to place its advantages 
within the reach of all who seek 
further systematic study but are 
unable to take resident courses in 
any university as candidates for 
a degree. 


The Columbia Home Study Courses 
are prepared and conducted by 
members of the University teaching 
staff with whom each student is in 
direct contact throughout the course. 


Study Courses : 


English Composition Economics 

Business English Psychology 

English Literature Philosophy 
Foreign Exchange Drafting 


American Literature History 











Announces its 


. HOME STUDY COURSES 





The Home Study Courses, however, 
have been organized differently from 
the resident college courses so that 
they may be conducted in writing 
and so that the instructor may super- 
vise the work of each student and 
test it for thoroughness. 


These courses offer opportunity for 
increased business efficiency and for 
the broader, happier life which 
greater knowledge always brings. 


You may be one of the many thou- 
sands of college graduates who would 
like to carry certain studies farther 
but who have heretofore lacked 
proper facilities for such work. 


Possibly you never attended college. 
Here, then, is an opportunity to 
obtain, without interference with 
your present duties or vocation and 
from a truly national university, 
many of the advantages which a 
resident academic course would have 
given you. 


The following are a few of the many subjects covered by the Home 


Photo Play Writing 

Short Story Writing 

Modern Drama Foreign Languages 
Typography Accounting 
Secretarial Correspondence 


Mathematics 
Actuarial Mathematics 


Write to the University for full information regarding courses. 


Columbia Qniversity 
in the City of Pew Work 


HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, Room C-i1, Columbia University, New York 
City.—Please send me the Bulletin of Columbia Home Study Courses. I am 
especially interested in the following subjects. 
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and usually in the same order. 
-sidewise blow on the head of his antagonist; then he seizes 
him by the cheek, with the intention of shifting to the throat 
as quickly as it is safe to do so. His third move consists in 
throwing his weight upon his foe and bearing him to the earth, 
where he will have a better chance at his throat. If the fighters 
are fairly matched, the struggle is head to head and mouth to 
mouth. After the first onset, the paws do little or no damage 
and the attacks of the teeth rarely go as far down as the 
shoulders. Often the assailant will seize his opponent’s cheek 
and hold-on so’ firmly that for a full minute the other can do 

nothing; but this means little. 

In combats between bears, the one that is getting mauled, or 
that feels outclassed, will throw himself upon-the ground, flat 
upon his. back;and proceed to fight with all four sets of claws in 
addition to his teeth. This attitude is purely defensive, and 
often is maintained until an opportunity occurs to attack with 
good advantage, or to escape. It is very difficult for a standing 
bear to make a serious impression upon an -antagonist who lies 
upon his back, clawing vigorously with all four feet at the head 
of his assailant. 

Often is the question asked, “If a grizzly bear and a tiger 
should fight, which would whip the other?” One can answer 
only with opinions and deductions, not by reference to the records 
of the ring; for it-seems that the terrors of the Occident and the 

*‘ Orient have never yet been matched in a fight to a finish. 

One of the heaviest tigers ever weighed, prior to 1878, scaled 

four hundred and ninety-five pounds, and was as free from sur- 
_ plus flesh and fat as a prize-fighter in the ring. He stood three 
feet seven inches at the shoulder, measured thirty-six inches 
around the jaws, and twenty inches around the forearm. Very 
few lidns have ever exceeded his weight or dimensions. So 
far as I know, a wild grizzly bear of the largest size has never 
been sealed, but it is not at all certain that any California grizzly 
has weighed more than twelve hundred pounds. The silvertip 
of the Rocky Mountain region is a totally different animal, being 
smaller as well as different in color. 

In a match between a grizzly and a tiger of equal weights, the 
activity of the latter, combined with the greater spread of his 
jaws and length of his canine teeth, would insure him the victory. 
The superior attack of the tiger would give him an advantage 
which it would probably be impossible to overcome. The blow 
of a tiger’s paw is as powerful as that of a grizzly of the same size, 
tho I doubt if it is any quicker in delivery. The quickness with 
which a seemingly clumsy bear can deliver a smashing blow is 
astonishing. Moreover, nature has given the grizzly a coat of 
fur which as a protection in fighting is almost equal to chain 
mail. Its length, combined with its density, makes it difficult 
for teeth or claws to cut through it; and in a struggle with a 
tiger protective fur is only a fair compensation for a serious 
lack of leaping power in the hinder limbs. Tho the tiger would 
win at equal weights, it is extremely probable that an adult 
California grizzly would vanquish a tiger of the largest size, 
for his greater bulk would far outweigh the latter’s agility. 

Tigers, when well matched, fight head to head and mouth to 
mouth, as do nearly all other carnivora, and at the same time 
they strike with their front paws. One of the finest spectacles 
I ever witnessed was a pitched battle between two splendid 
tigers, in a cage which afforded them ample room. With loud, 
roaring coughs, they sprang together, ears laid tight to their 
heads, eyes closed until only sparks of green and yellow fire 
flashed through four narrow slits, and their upper lips snarling 
high up to clear the glittering fangs beneath. Coughing, snarl- 
ing, and often roaring furiously, each sprang for the other’s 
throat, but jaw met jaw until their teeth almost cracked together. 
They rose fully erect on their hind legs, with their heads seven 
feet high, stood there, and smashed away with their paws, while 
tufts of hair flew through the air, and the cage seemed full of 
sparks. Neither gave the other a chance to get the throat-hold, 
nor indeed to do aught else than ward off calamity; and each 
face was a picture of fury. 

This startling combat lasted a surprizingly long time, without 
noticeable advantage to either side. Finally the tigers backed 
away from each other, and when at a safe distance apart dropt 
their front feet to the floor, growling savagely and licking their 
lips wherever a claw had drawn blood. 

Of all the wild animals that are preyed upon by lions, tigers, 
leopards, jaguars, and pumas, only half a dozen species do any- 
thing more than struggle to escape. The guar and the wild buf- 
falo of India are sufficiently vindictive in dealing with a human 
hunter whose aim is not straight, but both fly before the tiger, 
and count themselves lucky when they can escape with nothing 
worse to show than a collection of long slits on their sides and 
hindquarters made by his knife-like claws. They do not care 


to return to do battle for the sake of revenge, and seek te put 
the widest possible stretch of jungle between themselves and 
their dreaded enemy. 


First; he delivers a sweeping ‘ 





Here is a deer and puma story. In the picturesque bad-lands 
of Hell Creek, Montana, I saw my comrade, Laton A. Huffman, 
kill a large mule deer buck that three months previously had been 
attacked by a puma. From above it, the great cat had leaped 
upon the back of the deer, and laid hold with teeth and claws. 
In its struggle for life the buck either leaped or fell off the edge 
of a perpendicular ‘‘cut bank,’’ and landed upon its back, with 
the puma un eath. Evidently the puma was so seriously 
injured that it could not continue the struggle; but it surely left 
its earmarks. 

One ear of the buck was fearfully torn. There was a big wound 
on the top of the neck, where the puma jaws had lacerated the 
skin and flesh; and both hind legs had been badly clawed by the 
assailant’s hind feet. ° The main ‘beam of the right antler had 
been broken. off half-way. up, while the antlers were still in the 
velvet, which enabled us to fix the probable date of the encounter. 

In the ‘great Wynand forest I once got lost,: and in toiling 
through a five-acre patch of grass higher than my head, and so 
dense that it was not negotiable except by following the game 
trails, my simple old Kuramber and I came suddenly upon the 
scene of a great struggle. . In the center of a space about twenty 
feet in diameter, on which the tall-grass had been trampled flat, 
lay the remains of a sambar stag which had very recently been 
killed and eaten by a tiger. The neck had not been dislocated, 
and the sambar had fought long and hard. Evidently the tiger 
had lain in wait on the runway, and had failed to subdue the 
sambar by his first fierce onslaught. Now an angry stag with 
good antlers is no mean antagonist, and it is strange if the tiger 
in the case went through that struggle without a puncture in 
his tawny skin. 


In South Africa, the writer says, Vaughan Kirby once found 
the dead bodies of a bull sable antelope and a lion lying close to- 
gether where they had fallen after a great struggle. The sable 
antelope must have killed its antagonist by a lucky backward 
thrust of its long curved horns as the lion fastened upon its back 
to pull it down. Other experiences of this naturalist are cited 
by Dr. Hornaday: 


Mr. Kirby’s dogs once disturbed a sanguinary struggle between 
a leopard and a wild boar, or “‘bush pig,’’ which had well-nigh 
reached a finish. The old boar, when bayed by the dogs, was 
found to be most terribly mauled. Its tough skin hung literally 
in shreds from its neck and shoulders, presenting ghastly open 
wounds. The entrails protruded from a deep claw gash in the 
side, and the head was a mass of blood and dirt. ‘“‘On searching 
around,” says Mr. Kirby, ‘‘we found unmistakable evidence of 
@ life-and-death struggle. The ground was covered with gouts 
of blood and yellow hair, to some of which the skin (of the leop- 
ard) was still attached. Blood was splashed plentifully on the 
tree stems and the low brushwood, which for a space of a dozen 
yards around was trampled flat.’’ The leopard had fled upon 
the approach of the dogs, leaving a trail of blood, which, tho 
followed quickly, was finally lost in bad ground. It is no wonder 
that from the above and many other evidences equally good, 
Mr. Kirby considers the bush pig a remarkably courageous ani- 


mal. He says that it was “‘never yet known to show the white 
feather,” and declares that ‘‘a pig is never defeated until he is 
dead.” 


The sable antélope is one of the few exceptions to the well- 
nigh universal rule against fighting between wild animals of the 
same species. Of this species, Mr. Kirby says: ‘‘Sable antelope 
bulls fight most fiercely amongst themselves, and tho I have never 
actually witnessed an encounter between them, I have often seen 
the result of such, evidenced by great gaping wounds that could 
have been made by nothing else than the horns of an opponent. 
I once killed a large bull with a piece of another’s horn-tip, fully 
three inches long, buried in its neck. In 1889 I shot an old bull 
on the Swinya with a terrible wound in its off shoulder, caused 
by a horn thrust.” 

During the breeding season, our wild buffaloes of the great 
vanished herds were much given to fighting, and always through 
jealousy. The bulls bellowed until they could be heard for 
miles, tore up earth and threw it into the air, rolled their eyes, 
and often rushed together in a terrifying manner; but beyond 
butting their heads, pushing and straining until the weaker 
turned and ran, nothing came of it at all. I have yet to find 
a man who ever saw a wild buffalo that had been wounded to the 
shedding of blood by another wild buffalo. It is probable that 
no other species ever fought so fiercely and did so little damage as 
the American bison. 

In ordinary life the Indian elephant is one of the most even- 
tempered of all animals. I have spent hours in watching wild 
herds in southern India, ana finding the huge beasts all 
around me, and in usly close proximity. Several times 
I could have touched a wild elephant with a carriage whip, had 
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Blueprint sketch of Goodyear-belted Bradley- Hercules Mill Drive of the Phoenix 
Portland Cement Company, Nazareth, Pennsyloania, and insert photograph of the plant 


The Bradley-Hercules Drive—and the G.T.M. 


It was the plant analysis made by the G.T.M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man—that convinced 
Mr. E. P. Haubert, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Phoenix Portland Cement Company, of 
Nazareth, Pennsylvania, that the economical 
way to buy belting is to buy the particular 
belt for the particular drive. 


“To be candid,’’ he writes, “I was somewhat 
skeptical at the outset. However, we gave the 
G. T. M. full sway, co-operating with him by 
furnishing all data on operating problems 
peculiar to our plant, and the survey he made 
gave us exactly the records we wanted. We 
consider the Goodyear Company furnished us 
an extremely valuable service.” 


Carrying out the G. T. M.’s recommenda- 
tion, the Company installed a 28-inch, 8-ply 
Goodyear Blue Streak Belt on a Bradley- 
Hercules Mill Drive, August 25, 1921. That isa 
vertical drive, transmitting power for crushing 
rock of size from 1% inches down into finer 
form for the pulverizing tube mill. It exerts a 
severe strain on any belt, for the belt must be 
kept under high tension, very tight, with the 
motor pulley revolving at 370 R. P.M. 


“The best service we ever received on this 
particular drive from any belt whatsoever,” is 
Mr. Haubert’s summary of this Goodyear Blue 
Streak Belt’s performance. “It stood by the 
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HE BRADLEY-HERCULES MILL DRIVE 
PHOEN/X PORTLAND CE MENT CO. NAZARETH, PENN 
Oe Pa) od = O80 oe BY 
GOODYEAR BLUE STREAK BELT 
28 INCH -8& PLY CarRRyInN 250 10275 H.P 
MOTOR PULLEY REVOLVING AT 370 R.P.M 



























Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


job for nine months, during which we put 
through 192,172 tons of raw material, equiva- 
lent to 580,722 barrels of clinker. The best 
previous belt record on that drive was 70,637 
barrels less. 


‘The Goodyear Belt was by no means worn out 
when we took it off. We feared that after such 
strenuous service it might break when our kiln 
boxes were low and necessitate them going 
down. If we had had another Goodyear Belt 
as a spare, we would have left it on, and I feel 
sure would have got quite a bit of additional 
service from it. 


‘‘We have a number of Goodyear Belts, both 
conveyor and transmission, G.T.M.-specified, in 
addition to this Goodyear Blue Streak Belt, and 
they are giving correspondingly good service.” 


What the G. T. M. can do for one plant, in 
one industry, he may be able to do for your 
plant. He has an expert knowledge of Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods. He has a practical knowl- 
edge of many industrial problems. You can 
rely on any Goodyear Mechanical Goods he 
recommends—belts, hose, valves and packing 
—to do their work more efficiently, more eco- 
nomically, over a longer time. For further in- 
formation about Goodyear Mechanical Goods 
and the Goodyear Analysis Plan, write to Good- 
year, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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HANKS to Magnavox Radio, the 
Reproducer Supreme, any pro- 
gressive family can enjoy the mar- 
velous wireless programs as readily 
as they now enjoy the phonograph. 
R-2 Magnavox Radio with 18-inch 
. $85.00 


horn . e 
R-3 Magnavox Radio siti 14- inch 
horn 45.00 


Model C th ciiven Set Amplifier 
2-Stage ° ° C-2-C, 80.00 
3-Stage . ° AC. 3-C, 110.00 


The Magnavox products may be had of 
good dealers everywhere. 


Our interesting new booklet (illustrated in 3 colors) 
sent on request 


4 THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY 


Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


MAGNAVOX 
Radio 
_ The Reproducer Supreme 
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I possest one. So far from fighting, I 
never saw an elephant threaten or even 
annoy another. 

Elephants, being the most intelligent of 
all animals in the matter of training, have 
been educated to fight in the arena, usually 
by pushing each other head to head. A 
fighting tusker can lord it over almost any 
number of tuskless elephants, because he 
can pierce their vitals, and they can not 


pierce his. A female fights by hitting with 


her head, striking her antagonist amid- 
ships, if possible. 

In captivity, a large proportion of mam- 
mals fight, more or less; and the closer the 
confinement, the greater their nervousness 
and irritability, and the more fighting. 
Monkeys fight freely and frequently. Ser- 
pents, lizards, and alligators rarely do, al- 
tho large alligators are prone to bite off the 
tails or legs of their small companions, or 
even to devour them whole. Storks, trum- 
peter swans, darters, jays, and some herons 
are so quarrelsome and dangerous that they 
must be kept well separated from other 
species, to prevent mutilation and murder. 
In 1900, when a pair of trumpeter swans 
were put upon a lake in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, with three brown pelicans for 
associates, they promptly assailed the peli- 
eans, dug holes in their backs, and killed all 
thrée. The common red squirrel is a per- 
sistent fighter of the gray species, and, 
altho inferior in size, nearly always wins. 





A TWO-STORY BIRD’S NEST 

HE little yellow warbler was in great 

trouble. She had built a dainty felted 
nest, and had laid one exquisite white, 
brown-spotted egg; but while she had been 
absent feeding, a black bird many times 
her size slipped into her nest and deposited 
her own larger and sinister looking egg— 
a. dusky egg, heavily and _ irregularly 
spotted with dark brown. The interloper 
was the detested Cowbird. These birds 
are innocent enough in appearance, says 
Craig S. Thoms in Bird Lore (New York), 
but they build no nests of their own, and 
the writer explains: 


When the females lay their eggs they 
go to swamps and lay them in the nests of 
their cousins, the Red-winged and Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds; or to groves or 
orchards where they find the dainty nests 
of the Yellow Warbler, or the nests of 
other birds smaller than themselves. 

I have never found their eggs beside 
other than spotted eggs. They seem to be 
too shrewd to lay them in the nests of 
birds larger than themselves, or in nests 
with unspotted eggs, like those of the 
Mourning Dove, Robin or Catbird. 

They are among the worst enemies of 
our birds, for their eggs hatch more quickly 
than most other eggs, and their young grow 
with extraordinary rapidity, taking most 
of the food and literally crowding the right- 
ful young to the wall of the nest. Some- 
times two, three, or even more of these 
eggs will be found in a single nest. 

The strange fact is that only the little 
Yellow Warbler seems to understand the 
danger of these enemy eggs. As I sat 
watching the little yellow lady in trouble, 
she kept bringing billfulls of thistledown, 
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Nature delights in variations 


A grove of trees—no two trees alike. 
A group of men—no two with the 
same measurements. Tall, short, erect, 
stooping—each man has his own pe- 
culiarities. 
Imperative reasons why clothes to 
fit you must be individually tailored 
for y ou. The Nation's Question: 


And, in addition, quality clothes at 
prices you can easily afford. This is 
Ed. V. Price & Co. service. In no 
other clothes such exceptional values 
at so little cost. 


If you do not know our dealer, 
write us for his name. 


: —=——— 
TAILORING FOR MEN Copyright 1922, Ed. V. Price & Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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N recommending “CREO-DIPT’”?’ Stained Shingles for side walls 
and roofs, the architect renders his client a service that will 
be even more appreciated a few years hence than today. 


““CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles combine adaptability to varied detail and 
true artistry either in plain or variegated color effects with distinctive qualities 


of permanence and economy. 


The open market does not afford such quality in shingles or stains. 


If you are going to build or remodel, send 6c to cover postage for Portfolio of Fifty 
Large Photographs of Homes by Prominent Architects as well as color samples. 
Ask about our special Thatched “‘CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles for Thatched Roof 
effects; 24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 


1034 Oliver St. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 
Plant at Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul for Western Distributors. 











“*The Movies’ Newest Laughmaker’’ 


Fun From the Press 


The first of this new and highly amusing series of 
films, which was released on September 3, made an 


instantaneous hit. 


Audiences were delighted. Men, 


women and children loudly voiced their proof of our 


statement that 


‘‘There’s a Laugh in 
Every Line’’ 

If you have not already seen it, 
don’t fail to do so. Many theaters 
throughout the country which are 
not already doing so are arranging 
to show this new series of films. 
More than likely 


Your Favorite Theater 
is Showing It 

If not, we will be glad to advise you 

where it is being shown in your com- 

munity. You may look forward to 

a new series eack week, made up of the 


choicest selections of wit and humor 
which the Press of the World affords, 


Selected by 
The Literary Digest 


“Fun from the Press” is a one- 
hundred-per-cent. “‘ Literary Digest” 
product and the on/y motion picture 
film with which the Literary Dr- 
GEst has any connection whatever, 
which is in itself a guarantee that 
it is a quality product, free from 
a single objectionable or risqué fea- 
ture, yet thoroughly accomplishing 
its purpose—to make you laugh 
long and heartily. 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


Produced by The Literary Digest 
Distribated by W. W. Hodkinson Corporation 











but would not even light upon the edge of 
her nest. Indeed, she seemed to regard her 
nest as a defiled thing because the enemy 
egg lay beside her own. She lit upon a 
branch near enough to reach over and drop 
the thistledown upon the two eggs. The 
fact was that she was beginning a new 
nest, which was to rise above the first. 
She was burying her own egg together with 
that of the interloper; and not until she 
had built a complete new nest above the 
first one did she lay her clutch of dainty 
eggs and rear her young. 





THE RABBIT THAT SAVED A 
MAN’S LIFE 


HIS true story of the almost miracu- 

lous rescue of a man imprisoned in the 
shaft of a lead mine, was told to the writer, 
Cora Cole McCullough, by a member of 
her family. We quote it from Our Dumb 
Animals (Boston): 


Many years ago I was living in Montana. 
A smelter had been built and it created a 
demand for silver rock. I owned an interest 
in a lead mine that had been sunk over 
thirty feet. Thinking the time had come 
to make it available, I decided to go there 
and get some ore and have it tested. I did 
so, and reached the place just in time to 
take shelter in the mine from a terrible 
hail storm. I lighted my candle, went to 
the bottom, and went to work. I had not 
been there more than five minutes when I 
heard a noise that sounded like a cannon. 
The rock over my head shook, and in a 
moment the shaft caved in. You can 
imagine my feelings better than I can de- 
scribe them when I found myself buried 
alive. 

I tremble even at this distant day, when 
I think of that moment. The roof of the 
shaft was made of rocks, and when they 
came down they did not pack so tightly 
but that the air came through. There was 
nothing I could do to release myself. I 
knew that if relief did not come from the 
outside I must perish. No one knew that 
I had gone there. A road ran past the 
mouth of the shaft, but it was not traveled 
much, and I was not likely to attract 
attention by calling. Nevertheless, I 
shouted at intervals all day. 

The following morning I commenced 
calling again, and all day, whenever I 
thought I heard a sound, I shouted. When 
night. came again, all hopes. of being re- 
leased were abandoned. I will not dwell 
on the agonies I endured. The morning 
of the fourth day of my imprisonment | 
heard something crawl into my grave. 

I lighted my candle and saw a rabbit. 
There was only one aperture large enough 
to admit him; I closed it to prevent his 
escape. I saw in him food to appease my 
hunger, and my hand was raised to kill 
him, when a thought occurred to me that 
prevented the blow from descending. — 

I had two fishing lines. Their united 
length would reach to the road. I took off 
my shirt, tore it into strips, tied them 
together, and then to the fish-line. I then 
tied the end made out of my shirt around 
the rabbit's neck and let him out. He 
soon reached the end of the line, and I 
knew by the way he was pulling that he 
was making a desperate effort to escape. 
Soon the tugging ceased, and as I knew 
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that gnawing was one of a rabbit’s accom- 
plishments, I thought he had gnawed him- 
self loose. About-three hours afterward I 
felt the line pull, and some one called. I 
tried to answer, but the feeble noise I made 
died away in the cavern. I then pulled the 
line a little to show that I was still alive. 
All grew still again, and I knew the person 
had gone for assistance. Then came the 
sound of voices. I pulled in the line and it 
brought me food. It took all the men who 
worked in the shaft nine hours to reach me. 
A very large pine-tree that stood near 
had been the cause of my misfortune. It 
had been dead a number of years, and the 
storm had blown it over. The terrible 
blow it struck the ground had caused the 
caving in of the shaft. The rabbit had 
wound the line around a bush and tied 
himself so short that he was imprisoned 
outside as securely as I had been inside. 
He was taken to town, put in a large cage, 
and supplied with all rabbit delicacies the 
market afforded. He, however, did not 
thrive, and the boys, believing he “‘pined 
in thought,” voted to set him free. He 
was taken back to his old neighborhood, 
and liberated. He not only saved my life, 
but became the benefactor of all the rab- 
bits near, the miners refraining from shoot- 
ing any, for fear it might be my rabbit. 





THE “BARREN” GARDEN OF A GREAT 


NATURALIST 
7 N abandoned, barren, sun-scorched 
bit of land favored by thistles and 
by wasps and bees... . Yes, this was my 


wish, my dream, always cherished, always 
vanishing into the mists of the future. . . . 
The Eden of bliss where I mean to live 
henceforth alone with the inseets. Forty 
years of desperate struggle have won it 
for me.”’ One of the greatest naturalists 
in the history of the world, Henri Fabre, 


finally attained the garden of his dreams, 
which he describes in the paragraph quoted 
above, when he reached the age of 56 
years, and had published but a single 
volume of the insect studies by which 
he was to become world-famous. His 
“barren”? garden produced knowledge 
and literature. Both the garden and the 
house, which he afterwards managed to 
build, are now the property of the French 
Government, a shrine for naturalists, and 
other scientists, and people in general 
who appreciate great and enduring achieve- 
ment. The “forty years of bondage,” 
of which Fabre speaks in one of his auto- 
biographical chapters, began early. He 
owed absolutely nothing to heredity, 
writes Charles Buxton Going in The Sur- 
vey (New York). He owed less than 
nothing, it appears, to any sympathy or 
encouragement from his family or asso- 
ciates, to educational opportunity or the 
circumstances of his lot. All these were 
against him. As Mr. Going briefly tells 
the story of the great naturalist’s early life, 
which is really the story of the making of 
that famous garden, immortalized in ten 
volumes, and now the property of the 
French Government— 


He came of the poorest Provencal 


_ Stock, almost or quite illiterate. Henri’s 
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Getting Ready 
For the Day’s Sport 


Rifle bore shining like a polished tunnel, ready to start every 
shot straight to its mark; ejector and firing mechanism working 
without a hitch— 


Fishing reel running so smoothly that every cast carries out 
the line with a steady, even whiz that puts bait or fly right 
where you want it. 


That’s the every day condition of thousands of outing outfits 
which include a Handy Oil Can or bottle of 


3-in-One ; duality 0 
“IM-UNC ; Quality Oil 

With this great sportsman’s oil always at hand, it’s an easy 
matter to properly lubricate everything that needs oiling— 
to prevent rust on all metal parts—to polish gun stock and 
fishing rods—to waterproof fishing lines and dry flies—to keep 
leather puttees and boots soft and pliable in spite of their 
being wet every day. 


3-in-One has been the sportsman’s stand-by for 28 years. -~ It’s 
the purest of pure oils; wonderfully penetrating and of just 
the right viscosity to make it stay put. 
Won’t evaporate or become gummy. 












If you should forget to pack 3-in-One with 
your outfit, remember— 


It is sold at all good stores, in 1-02., 3-0z., 
and 8-oz. bottles; also-in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
Cans. 


FREE. Generous sample and Dictionary 
illustrating and explaining hundreds of daily 
uses for 3-in-One. Write for both on a 
postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165G Broadway New York City 
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FOR WINTER 
VACATIONS 


Voyages De Luxe 


To the sunny, romantic 
lands that edge the Med- 
iterranean or the brilliant 
isles beneath the Southern 
Cross (West Indies)—the 
winter playgrounds of the 
world. The White Star 
Line announces the fol- 
lowing sailings for discrim- 
inating winter travelers: 


MEDITERRANEAN 





ADRIATIC 


24,541-tons 
Jan. 6 and Feb. 24, 1923 
LAPLAND 
18,565-tons 
Jan. 18 and Mar. 10, 1923 


Egypt with its pyramids, its 
caravans, its crowded bazaars; 
the Holy Land, easy of access; 
Athens, of classic history; the 
southern coast of Europe—fa- 
mous ports lying at the edge of 
a magic blue sea, flower- and 
vine-clad hills, mediaeval for- 
tresses; changing scenes and 
sounds at Monte Carlo—color, 
action, sentiment, warm and 
pulsing life! 

Itinerary: Madeira,: Gibraltar, Algiers, 
mongge (or Nice), Naples, Alexandria 


(for E; and the Nile), Haifa and 
Athens eron Bay). Optional shore 
excursions. 


WEST INDIES 


Including Havana and Panama Canal 
Healthful Romantic 
Utmost ort 


The famous White Star Liner 
MEGANTIC (20,470 tons disp. ) 
Premier steamer to the 
tropics—of admirable con- 
struction for tropical voy- 
ages. Every detail 
—shore excursions, 
auto trips—planned £" 
by a Cruise De-, 
part- 
ment 
of 25 
years’ 
expe- 
rience. 







Rates $250 ‘apwords 
Duration of each cruise 28 days 
Sailings: 

Jan. 15, Feb. 17, Mar. 22, 1923 


Itinerary: From New York to Havana, 
Hai Port_An- 








No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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inspired curiosity in the natural world 
around him, already stirring in the bare- 
footed child of seven as he herded duck- 


lings to and from the brook, filled the hours | 


with eager observation and his pockets 
with rapturously collected treasures of the 
field; .but it aroused his parents only to 
distress and rebuke. 

“*You rascal!” cried his father; ‘‘I send 
you to mind the ducks and you amuse your- 
self picking up stones, as if there were not 
enough -of them all around the house. 
Make haste and throw them away!” 
Broken-hearted, he obeyed. Quartz crys- 
tals, mica flakes, petrifactions, heavenly 
blue beetle, all are thrown on the rubbish- 
heap outside the door. His mother be- 
wailed her lot. ‘‘A nice thing, bringing up 
children to see them turn out so badly! 
You'll bring me to my grave. Green stuff 
I don’t so much mind; it does for the rab- 
But stones, which ruin your pockets 


| —poisonous animals which’ll sting your 
| hand—what good are they to you, silly? 


| 
| 
| 








| half century later, “‘ 


There’s no doubt about it—some one has 
thrown a spell over you!” 

““Yes, my poor mother,” Fabre writes a 
you were right in your 
simplicity. A spell had been cast over me. 
I admit it to-day.” 

His earliest schooling. he describes as 
having been given in a room ‘“‘which was 
at once a school, a kitchén, a bedroom, a 
dining-room and at times a chicken-house 
and a piggery.”’ Here were taught the al- 
phabet, ‘“‘at most, in French, a few selec- 
tions from sacred history.” Latin was read 
that the little pupils might sing the vespers 
correctly. 
tried to decipher manuscript. History? 
Geography? No one ever heard of them. 
What difference did it make to us if the 


| earth was round or square? Grammar the 


master troubled his head very little about, 
and we still less. Arithmetic? Yes, we did 
a little of that, but not under that learned 
name. We called it ‘sums.’” 

In Rodez College, which he entered at 
ten years of age, he got ‘‘a smattering of 
Latin and grammar,” his functions as 
serving-boy in the chapel entitling him to 
free instruction as a day boarder. He says 


| he “‘eut a good figure in composition and 





translation’; but the dearest memory 
seems to have been that he ‘“‘rarely ever 
failed, on Sundays and Thursdays (the 
weekly holiday in French schools) to go and 
see if the cowslip or the yellow daffodil 
were making their appearance in the 
meadows, if the linnet was hatching in the 
juniper bushes, if the cockchafers were 
plopping down from the wind-shaken 
poplars. Thus was the sacred spark kept 
aflame, even brighter than before.” 

And so, after an interruption due to a 
crisis in the family poverty, he passed to 
the primary normal school of Vaucluse, 
where he was “assured of food—dried 
chestnuts and chick-peas” and acted as 
assistant to the headmaster. The scientific 
teaching in the normal school ‘“‘was on an 
exceedingly modest scale, consisting mainly 
of arithmetic with a few odds and ends of 
geometry. Physics was hardly touched. 
We were taught a little meteorology in a 
summary fashion; a word or two about a 
red moon, a white frost, dew, sun and wind. 
Of natural history, absdlutely nothing. 
Chemistry was never mentioned either.” 
But he had a certain freedom, so long as the 
class work under his charge went along 
smoothly. He continues: 


“The more advanced scholars | 





While a dictation lesson was being cor- 
rected around me, I would examine, in the 
recesses of my desk, the oleander’s fruit, 
the snapdragon’s seed-vessel, the wasp’s 
sting and the ground-beetle’s wing case. . . . 
With this foretaste of natural science, 
picked up haphazard and by stealth, [ left 
school more deeply in love than ever with 
insects and flowers. And yet 1 had to give 
it all up. That wider education which 
would have to be my source of livelihood 
in the future demanded this imperiously. 
Natural history could not bring me any- 
where. The educational system of the time 
kept it at a distance, as unworthy of asso- 
ciation with Latin and Greek. Mathe- 
matics remained, with its very simple 
equipment—a blackboard, a bit of chalk, 
and a few books. 


And with this equipment (the blackboard 
rented at five franes a year) he went on 
alone and unaided. Mr. Going quotes 
him further: 


“*T flung myself with might and main into 
conic sections and the calculus. . . . Next 
eame the physical sciences, studied in the 
same manner, with an impossible labora- 
tory, the work of my own hands. 

“Of scientific education, the fruit of col- 
lege training, I had none whatever. I 
never set foot in a lecture hall except to 
undergo the ordeal of examinations. With- 
out masters, without guides, often without 
books, in spite of poverty, that terrible 
extinguisher, I went ahead. I have re- 
ceived, in all, two lessons of a scientific 
character in the course of my life—one in 
anatomy and one in chemistry.” 


Such was the schooling of one of the 
greatest naturalists, indeed, one of the 
greatest intellects, of his time. ‘And in 
the subsequent professorial duties for which 
he had fitted himself by his own initiative 
and energy,”’ continues Mr. Going: 


He was persistently obstructed—almost 
stopt—in every effort to feed even 
chance morsels to his consuming hunger for 
natural science, or to cultivate his unique 
talent for its study. How did his genius 
develop? Fabre himself can offer no ex- 
planation. He says, ‘“‘I was a born ani- 
malist. Why and how? No answer!” 


So finally, when he was beginning to be 
an old man he reached the height of his 
desire and became a recluse “‘living on a 
couple of barren acres which no one had 
wanted even for the sowing of turnip 
seeds.” Yet that barren region, as his most 
recent biographer reminds us: 


Scorched by the sun and swept by the 
mistral, which said nothing and revealed 
nothing to his neighbors, he found full of 
voices, flashing with movement, thrilling 
with adventure, saturated with the ab- 
sorbing interest of the lives, the loves, the 
combats, the social systems, the marvelous 
skill and the mysterious instinct of those 
small creatures which others passed un- 
seeing, or crusht indifferently under their 
feet. Every bush, every tiny pond, the 
pocket under any field stone, the crannies 
of the wall—these were game preserves 
and faunal collections, exhaustless, in- 
finitely varied, sufficient to hold the interest 
and absorb the fascinated study of a 
lifetime. 

He was, if not the first, certainly the 
greatest of the savants to make ore 
not a mere dry scheme of terminology and 
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*——hasntt added a nickel to 
our expense, but it has added 


dollars to our profits” 


George H. Wirth, 
Geo. H. Wirth Co., 
Fine Footwear 
272 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 










“‘We wouldn’t run our business without daily 
records of sales, charges, bank deposits and other 
figures. that tell us where we stand and have the 
direct results of helping us keep down expenses and 
increase profits. Wecan get these—accurate and 
right.up to the minute—with a very little expenditure 
of time each day by using a Burroughs. 


“Although we hesitated before buying it, we cer- 
tainly would not voluntarily part with our Burroughs 
now if we knew we could not secure another. 


“It hasn’t added a nickel to our expense, but it 
has added dollars to our profits.” 


George H. Wirth 





Paid for itself 
many times over 
says the Jackson Public Service 
Company, of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, speaking of its Burroughs. 

“We get facts about our busi- 
ness through its use that we 
didn’t know and couldn't easily 
get before. 

“For example—the daily rec- 
ord of sales and expenses shows 
us which departments are paying 
a profit. With this information 
it didn’t take long for us to put 
every department on a paying 
basis. 

“It’s this kind of information 
that ought to make Burroughs 
pay its way in any business.” 


“It shows where 
we make money” 


says Mr. C. O. Goodrich, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the 
Smith Kinney Company, Bing- 
hamton manufacturers and 
wholesalers of overalls. 

“We bought our Burroughs 
for general figuring because we 
believe in accuracy. Then we 
found it far more valuable for 
general office work. We classi- 
fy sales totals daily for every 
salesman and each territory. 
This shows us which salesmen 
are the best producers, and 
which lines are moving profit- 
ably. As a result we have re- 
duced our expenses and in- 
creased our profits.” 


All the Important 
Facts Every Day 


The Furnas Ice Cream Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa, writes: 

“We wouldn’t run our busi- 
ness without a Burroughs—we 
would lose money. 

“In a short time each day we 
get a complete record of sales, 
expenses, purchases, outstand- 
ing accounts, bills payable and 
other information. We know our 
sales by clerks and departments 
every day and can put each 
department on a paying basis.” 


As Low as*15¥” Down 
—~and Easy Terms 

Burroughs makes Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating and 
Billing Machines for all business 
requirements, and Burroughs 
Machines are sold for as low as 
$15 down and easy monthly 
payments. 

Let us show you how easily 
you can get the daily facts about 
your business which you must 
know in order to control your 


profits. 


Use this Coupon 






















ping, Calculating, Billing Machines 


DUrToO 


’ 














Burroughs Adding Machine Co, 
6091 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

I. would like a demonstration 
of the Burroughs. This involves 
no obligation. 
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LATE GLASS is the right glass for 

hotel, office-building, apartment or house. 
In strength or appearance it cannot be 
equaled by any other glass. 


Plate glass is made to withstand the sud- 
den changes in air pressure and the strong 
winds encountered on the upper floors of 
buildings. It is made to give clear vision 
from any angle without distortion. Look- 
ing through plate glass from the inside is 
like looking through the clear air itself. 


The beauty of plate glass from the out- 
side lies in the true reflection of objects— 
clear and sharp without waves or swirls. 


Plate glass registers an immediate im- 
pression of architectural refinement. The 
effect is the same in any building or house. 
Cheaper quality may be substituted in some 
materials without any great change in the 
appearance of the building. But substitu- 
tion of common glass for plate glass is im- 
mediately apparent. 

See that plate glass windows are written 
into the specifications. Ask any glazing 
contractor for prices on both plate glass 
and common glass. The difference in price 
is astonishingly small, and is more than 
compensated by increased rentability. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 








Table Tops 
Desk Tops 
Windshields 


Mirrors 


Nothing Else’ 
is Like it 
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No other glass will-do 


Use Plate Glass for: 


Closed Car Windows 
Window Ventilators 











classification, but a moving picture of life 
in some: of its strangest and most intensely 
interesting forms. The very same things 
were there for any one to see—are there for 
us to see. Fabre’s gift was the magie by 
which men’s eyes are opened—by which we 
discover that all around us, everywhere, 
even in the simplest dooryard, is potentially 
the laboratory of the universe. 

This faculty for finding the fascination 
that lurks about the most commonplace is 
well shown in his chapter on the Harmas, 
in the ‘‘Life of the Fly.” He enters the 
deserted garden and finds it ‘‘an earthly 
paradise for the bees and wasps.” ... As 
he writes: 

‘* All the insect trades have made it their 
rallying ground. Here come the hunters of 
every kind of game, builders in clay, 
weavers of cotton goods, collectors of 
pieces cut from a leaf or the petal of a 
flower, architects in pasteboard, plasterers 
mixing mortar, carpenters boring wood, 
miners digging underground galleries, work- 
ers handling goldbeaters’ skin, and many 
more. ... The builder’s men had distributed 
here and there great mounds of sand and 
heaps of stones, with a view to running up 
some surrounding walls. The work dragged 
on slowly and the materials found oceu- 
pants from the first year. The mason-bees 
had chosen the interstices between the 
stones for a dormitory. The powerful-eyed 
lizard had selected a cave wherein to lie in 
wait for the passing scarab. . . . The sand 
sheltered a different colony. Here the 


digger wasps were sweeping the thresholds ° 


of their burrows; the Languedocian sphex 
was dragging her prey by the antenna; 
another hunting wasp was storing her pre- 
serves of frog-hoppers. 

“Bolder still, the wasp has taken pos- 
session of the dwelling house. On my door- 
sill nestles the white-banded sphex. When 
I go indoors I must be careful not to 
damage her burrows. The embrasure of 
the closed window provides an apartment 
of a mild temperature for another species 
of hunting wasp. The earth-built nest is 
fixt against the freestone wall. On the 
moldings of the Venetian blinds a few 
stray mason-bees build their group of cells. 
Inside the outer shutter, left ajar, another 
kind of mason-wasp constructs her little 
earthen dome. The common wasp and the 
solitary wasp are my dinner guests.” 


These are just such intruders as any 
incoming tenant might find in any vacant 
house, Mr. Going points out, but— 


While most householders would have 
erusht the creatures and swept them out 
as noxious, and most academic naturalists 
would have contented themselves with 
merely identifying, classifying and dis- 
missing the species, Fabre took them into 
intimate and observant companionship as 
little peoples whose industries, architec- 
ture, domestic establishments, hunting 
methods, eyeles of life change, are (as his 
descriptions prove) as engrossing as any 
romance. 

The apparatus he used in his insect 
studies was as universally obtainable as the 
subjects he was investigating. A labora- 
tory to him meant primarily a wild garden. 
to which insects would be attracted, and @ 
room with a plain table for indoor work. 
Almost everything else, of a material sort, 
could be improvised from the simple be- 
longings of the simplest of households. 
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The same extraordinary vision which dis- 
covered a marvel of nature’s methods in the 
scorpion hunting his prey or the wasp 
establishing her family on the window 
ledge, found the equipment for his experi- 
ments in the kitchen or the sewing-room. 
Even the microscope—his one piece of 
expensive apparatus (and that a gift) was 
rarely used, an ordinary magnifying glass 
sufficing for almost all purposes. Minute 
anatomy he dissected ‘‘with a sharp pair 
of scissors from the family work-basket 
and a couple of needles stuck into a vine 
shoot.” 

“My hypodermic syringe” (for some 
remarkable demonstrations of the action of 
sting poisons), he says, ‘‘is of the simplest. 
It consists of a little glass tube tapering 
sharply at one end. By drawing in my 
breath I fill it with the liquid to be tested. 
I expel the contents by blowing.” For the 
most part, we find him using pans of sand 
with wire-gauze covers; glass tubes, with 
two plugs of sorghum pith; fruit-jars with 
a layer of sand; sections of bamboo cane; 
even paper bags. Rarely does he deplore 
the lack of more elaborate appliances. 


More often his attitude is one of great 
impatience with those who make a large 
outlay for small results, especially with 
those who study dead things. Less work 
in laboratory, more observation in the 
open air is the advice of the maker of the 
famous garden in a little French town. He 
complains: 


“Laboratories are being founded on our 
Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts, where 
people cut up small sea animals of but 
meager interest to us. They spend a small 
fortune in powerful microscopes, delicate 
dissecting instruments, engines of capture, 
boats, fishing crews, aquariums, to find out 
how the yolk of an annelid’s egg is con- 
structed. . .. When shall we have an ento- 
mological laboratory for the study not of 
the dead insect steeped in alcohol, but of 
the living insect; a laboratory having for 
its object the instinct, the manner of living, 
the work, the struggles, the propagation, 
of that little world with which agriculture 
and philosophy have most seriously to 
reckon? ... A gorgeous equipment may be 
all very well for laboratories wherein the 
cells and fibers of the dead are consulted 
at great expense, but such magnificence is 
of doubtful utility when we have to study 
the actions of the living. It is the humble 
makeshift, of no value, that stumbles on 
the secrets of life.” 


The emergence of an intellect such as 
Fabre’s from such ancestry and environ- 
ment, concludes Mr. Going, is one of the 
mysteries of evolution. But— 


_ We all may follow his methods of study- 
ing the life that is brooding or stirring all 
about us, wherever we are, with the means 
at hand, whatever they may be. There is 
scarcely a schoolhouse in America which 
has not in its own neighborhood ample 
treasuries of nature’s marvels, if only its 
Workers can catch from Fabre’s life the 
Secret of vision. No matter how barren the 
equipment or how cramped the means, 
‘there is room and opportunity for the play 
of the same kind of inspiration as that 
Which shone out, world-wide, from that 
poor French garden. In the great natural- 
ist’s own words: 

“Let us strive, within the. measure of 
our capacity, to force a gleam of light from 
vast unknown; let us examine and 

ition and here and there wrest a few 
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New Standard 
Oil Building 
Baltimore, Md. 


Architect, Mr. 
Clyde N. Friz, 
Baltimore; 
Building Super- 
intendent, r. 

. Campbell. 


Equipped 
throughout with 
Onliwon Ser- 
vice. 





Standard Oil Building, Baltimore 


When a big corporation like the Standard Oil Co. erects a mam- 
moth office building, you can be sure that every detail of equipment 
must bear the scrutiny of experts and must prove itself efficient 
in service and in economy. 


You may draw your own conclusions, therefore, concerning the 
sanitary lavatory equipment of this im osing building, which is 


©uliwon Service 


ONLIWON Toilet Paper Cabinet protects the 
high grade tissue from dust and locks to prevent 
waste and promiscuous handling of the contents. 
It delivers the paper automatically without need of 
insanitary knobs or buttons to press. The cabinet 
holds a thousand-sheet package which it serves just 
two sheets at a time—so as to discourage waste. 





ONLIWON Toiles The Standard Oil Building is equipped with 
Paper Cabinet autoee ONLIWON nickel cabinets—very attractive, dur- 
matically sigmals able and well adapted to public lavatories. An- 





cnleenas other satisfactory type is the porcelain cabinet, 

especially preferred for the all white lavatory 
Onliwon Towel ay eo 
ONLIWON TOWELS are made of absorbent 4#*,"0,insenilam Gueus 
crepe paper so manufactured that it is sturdy fo touch. 
enough to stand vigorous handling. They are de- 
livered from the dust-proof cabinet just one at a 
time—folded for double absorbency and firmness. 
ONLIWON TOWELS automatically suggest 
economy 
lete inf ti d f 
Se A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


sent on receipt of your address. Department 22 E, Albany, N. Y. 
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Doonse GrRotTHERS 


BUSINESS COUPE 


Dodge Brothers have built into 
this car every quality which you 
would naturally look for in a ser- 
viceable and attractive coupe. 


The lines are clean cut and digni- 
fied. The steel body, electrically 
welded into a unit, is noiseless and 
exceptionally light. It is the first 
all-steel coupe body ever marketed. 
The enamel baked on the surface 
of the steel, retains its original 
lustre for years. The carrying 
compartments are roomy and con- 
venient. The seat is upholstered in 
genuine leather. Exit and entrance 
are made easy by the unusual 
width of the doors. 


In short, the fundamental purpose 
of the car is evident in every detail 
—to render practical, everyday 
service at a minimum cost. 


The price is $980 f. o. b. Detroit 


Dovse GROTHERS 
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shreds of truth. We shall sink under the 
task; in the present ill-ordered state of so- 
ciety, we shall end, perhaps, in the work- 
house! Let us go ahead for all that; our 
consolation shall be that we have increased 
by one atom the general mass of knowl- 
edge, the incomparable treasure of man- 
kind.” 





BETWIXT-AND-BETWEEN ANIMALS 


FISH that climbs trees might reason- 

ably be looked at askance, and 
cause the onlooker to have _ secret 
doubts of his own mental reliability. 
Among the ‘betwixt-and-between”’ 
mals, those which are pursuing their 
evolutionary paths between water and 
dry land, there is on many tropical shores 
a quaint fish called Periophthalmus; 
it has protruding, very mobile eyes, and 
strange habits for a fish. At low tide it 
skips about among the rocks, hunting small 
animals, and even eatching insects, and 
it clambers on to the exposed, bent-knee- 
like roots of the mangrove trees. And 
there is another tropical fish, known as the 
“climbing perch,” which has the curious 
habit of scrambling, by means of its very 
muscular pectoral fins, up stones, roots, 
and even the trunks of trees, in search of 
the insects, grubs, and soft-bodied animals 
on which it feeds. So we are told by a 
reliable authority, the English scientist, 
J. Arthur Thompson, in his book, ‘The 
Haunts of Life’? (Hareourt, Brace & Co., 
New York), who says: 


ani- 


Still more surprizing is the habit of a 
South African fish, called clarias, which is 
said to make nocturnal raids on the fields 
in order to eat the grains of millet. This 
fish lives in districts where the rainy season 
lasts for only two months in the year. 
The pools that are filled with rain dry up 
very quickly in the heat of the sun, and 
all the rest of the year the fish lives its 
unfishlike life, hiding in damp burrows 
through the day, torpid during the very 
hot season, but in cooler weather coming 
out on foraging expeditions at night. Some 
naturalists declare that when this fish is 
frightened it ‘“‘screams like an angry cat,” 
but, as no fish has true vocal organs, the 
‘“‘seream,”’’ like the fainter ‘‘ery’’ of our 
own bullhead, is probably the sound made 
by the escape of air from its body. For 
both clarias and the climbing perch have 
a special arrangement, a system of tubes 
branching from the gill-chambers, in which 
air is stored, so that the fish is not alto- 
gether dependent on its gills. 

Land-crabs illustrate terrestrial .animals 
in the making. In warm lands, such as 
Jamaica, there are many kinds, often living 
in forests far from the sea, sometimes doing 
great damage in the sugar plantations. 
But once a year they assemble in enormous 
numbers to make an excursion to the sea- 
shore and deposit their eggs below high- 
water mark, where they leave them to be 
swept out to sea by the tide. Then they 
return, weary and spent, to their inland 
haunt for the rest of the year. 

Darwin, in his ‘‘Naturalist’s Voyage 
Round the World,” gives an account of 
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the great robber-crab which occurs in the 
Pacific Islands, wherever the coconut 
palm grows. This crab belongs to the 
same group as the hermit-crab of the sea- 
shore, but it lives in a burrow in the ground, 
and it lines it with the fibers from the out- 
side of the coconut shell. The robber 
grows to an enormous size, being sometimes 
a foot in length, and, as it feeds entirely on 
the pulp and milk of the coconut, its flesh 
is sweet and oily, so it is regarded as a 
dainty by the natives of the islands. 
Darwin believed that the robber-crab only 
picked up the fallen nuts from the ground, 
tho it was known to climb trees, but a 
later observer has not only seen but photo- 
graphed it in the act of picking the fruit 
from the tree. To open the nut “the 
erab begins by tearing the husk, fiber by 
fiber, and always beginning from that end 
under which the three eyeholes are situated: 
when this is completed the crab commences 
hammering with its heavy claws on one of 
the eyeholes till an opening is made. 
Then, turning round its body, by the aid 
of its posterior and narrow pair of pincers, 
it extracts the white albuminous sub- 
stance.” 

The robber-crab still has small gills, 
but its gill-chamber is divided into two 
parts, and the upper part is able to breathe 
dry air. Yet the robber-crab is said to go 
to the sea at intervals to moisten his gills. 
The young ones start life in the water very 
much like young hermit-crabs, but they 
reach maturity by a less roundabout path. 





CORMORANT FISHING A LA MODE 

MERICANS may amuse foreign nota- 

bles by showing them round-ups in 
the cow country; and analogously, the 
Japanese may show special consideration 
for visitors by initiating them into the 
picturesque mysteries of cormorant fish- 
ing in their most backwoodsy—or back- 
watery—districts. The cormorant, it ap- 
pears, has almost as much intelligence as a 
well-trained cow pony—more, perhaps, 
along certain lines. At least the cormo- 
rants, in addition to being great fishers, 
observe a strict rule of seniority, which 
does not permit the younger birds to dash 
in and catch fish until the older ones have 
finished. Fishing with trained cormorants 
seems to be as anvient as Japanese history, 
says a bulletin issued from the Washington 
headquarters of the National Geographic 
Society, for an old poem, laid in the days of 
the first Emperor, mentions this sport. 
The Prince of Wales, during his recent 
visit, was edified by an exhibition of the 
trained birds. To-day, continues the 
Bulletin: 


The method is employed in relatively few 
places in the islands, and is at its best in 
the Nagara River, near the city of Gifu, 
about 150 miles-west of Tokyo. The fishing 
is done only at night, the darker the better. 
Moonlight seasons are off periods, and it ie 
useless to take the cormorants out except 
before the moon rises or after it sets. This 
is because artificial light, furnished by 
blazing pine faggots in metal baskets hung 
from the bows of the long narrow fishing- 

ts, is an important factor in the pro- 
tedure. The fish are attracted by the glare, 
and when they rise near the boats the cor- 
Morants reap a rich and quick harvest. 


The birds that play the stellar réle in this 
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The New 1925 Sport Car 


"T Build the Finest Light-Six 
in the World’ 


The New Oakland Six-44 for 1923 is 
the notable result of Oakland’s purpose 
to build the finest light-six in the world. 
Into its construction has gone all of 
Oakland's eight years of experience in 
manufacturing light-sixes exclusively, as 
well as the technical genius and engineer- 
ing skill of the General Motors Labora- 
tories. It is a dependable car. It isa 
car of proven performance. It is powerful. 
It is beautiful. It is genuinely econom- 
ical. It is the only car that carries a 
special, written, 15,000 mile performance 
guarantee. And yet, withal, it is one of 
the lowest-priced sixes on the market. 
Truly, this is the car you can buy with 
supreme confidence; one you will drive 
with genuine pride. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The New 1923 Sport Car 


Your first impression of this sport car is its 
amazing value. At $1165, it combines not 
only ali of its earlier features, but a wealth 
of refinement and new equipment. Among 
the new improvements are: new carburetor 
with automatic heat control; gas, spark and 
electric light dimming cont mounted on 
steering wheel; nickeled radiator with moto- 
meter and cross bar; drum type lamps; full 
crown fenders; plate glass window deflectors; 
running board with skirt shields and rubber 
mats; walnut instrument board with glass 
covered, silver faced instruments; rear view 
mirror; windshield cleaner; nickeled back 
panel bars; discor wire wheels with demount- 

able rims; non-skid cord tires. 
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Prices at Factory 


Roadster - 
Touring Car - 
Sport Car - - 
2 Pass. Coupe 
4 Passe. Coupe 
Sedan 


and 
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995 
1165 
1185 
1445 
1545 
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This panel shows 
the links twice 
enlarg 
Notice the refine- 
ment of Simmons 
Chains. 
























Chains 
of Style 
Distinction 


In style, in link design 
and in finish, the wide 
variety of Simmons Chains 
gives man a chance for indi- 
viduality in a world of dress 
prescribed by custom and the 
tailor. An exclusive proc- 
ess of manufacture, where- 
by polished gold, green gold 
or PLATINUMGOLD 
is drawn over a less expen- 
sive base, makes Simmons 
Chains at once beautiful, 
durable and most reasonable 
in price. 

Select several Simmons 
Chains. They harmonize 
with your various changes 
in garb. At your jeweler’s. 

Prices from $4 to $15 
R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 

Attleboro, Massachusetts 

R. a ® Smamons Co. or Canapa, Lrp. 
‘oronto Ontario 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS 


The Swivel Says 





It’s a Simmons 
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BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 
Continued 











queer sport-industry are like large, black, 
awkward-looking ducks. But their ap- 
parent awkwardness is highly deceptive; 
and they possess a marked degree of in- 
telligence. Placed in the water, they dive 
like a flash; and dart as he may, the near-by 
fish once sighted is almost sure to wind up 
in a twinkling in the unerring gullet that 
pursues him. 

But catching is not keeping for the cor- 
morants. Each bird has a cord attached 
from near the base of his wings, the other 
end held, in common with the leashes of 
perhaps eleven other birds, by a deft- 
fingered Japanese in the boat. About the 
lower portion of the throat of each feathered 
fisherman is an adjustable metal collar. 
This is loose enough to permit the passage 
of very small fish, but not those of a market- 
able size. Above the collar the larger fish 
pile up, expanding the elastic gullet, until 
four to eight have accumulated. Then the 
bird is towed to the boat, placed over a 
basket, and the fish gently prest from 
his throat and mouth. A few less con- 
siderate masters unceremoniously turn the 
birds upside down and shake out the eaitch. 
In a fishing expedition lasting three or 
four hours one bird may catch as many as 
450 fish. 

The birds are as keen for their work as 
pointer dogs. They dart about with the 
greatest enthusiasm, croaking as they dive 
or when they come momentarily to the sur- 
face to swallow their prey. Their active life 
is about twelve years. 

The senior of the flock is known as 
*“‘Number 1”’ and has the position of honor 
near the bow as the boat prepares for 
action. The other birds are ranged in 
order of seniority alternately on the sides 
of the boat. The birds know the order 
in which they are to be placed in the 
water and taken out, and if the proper 
order is departed from they make noisy 
protest. 

After the night’s work is over the feath- 
ered fishermen come into their reward. 
The fish are sorted and all small ones are 
fed to the cormorants, whose collars have 
been removed. They catch their food on 
the fly as it is tossed to them, for all the 
world like a pack of hungry hounds about 
a farmhouse door. 

In the feeding as in all the other routine 
of handling the birds, the senior member 
of the flock must be fed first and the 


| others in order, or their resentment is 





shown at once. 

The fish caught by means of the trained 
cormorants are a sort of dwarf salmon, 
ealled ayu, comparable in size to smelts. 
They run up the river in spring like salmon 
to spawn. When these little fish are fried to 
golden crispness their flavor and delicacy is 
unsurpassed. They are in such high favor 





| deseri 
its parentable nature. 





that a considerable area of the fishing | 


ground on the Nagara River is reserved for 
imperial use, and special cormorants and 
their masters are employed to keep the 
tables of the emperor supplied during the 
season. 

Fishing with cormorants is also prac- 
tised in some parts of China, but there the 
fishing is almost entirely commercial with 
little of the sport aspect. 

The sport was known in the west early 
in the seventeenth century, and James I 
of England had among his officials a 
**Master of Cormorants” just as he had 
a faleoner. 








x "fixes the leakiest 
radiator in 10 minutes 


All you do is pour ‘‘X’’ 
in—run the motor for 
ten minutes—presto! the 
leak is sealed tightly and 
permanently! 

**X’’ the Liquid is guar- 
anteed entirely effective 
and non-injurious or 
money back. The U.S 
Government, de 
Electric Co., Standard 
Oil, Am. Telegraph, etc., 
have used ‘‘X’’ for years. 
Price $1.50— Ford size, 75c 
at accessory stores, garages, 


service stations and hardware 
stores everywhere. 
Also “X" Boiler Liquid for 
high or low pressure boilers at 
P s, st fi Ss, etc. 
“X" LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street, N. Y. 





‘X”’ makes 
over three 
million re- 
pairs every 
year. 








Repairs leaky radiators- 
cracked cylinders and water jackets 





INVENTORS * Whodsice to secure patent should 
te for our guide o%k “HOW 

TO GET YOUR PATENT” " Send model or sketch and 
ion of your invention and we will give opinion of 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 

















Make Bran 
a Joy 


Pettijohn’s makes bran in- ‘ 
viting. It is soft rolled wheat 
—a delicious dish. Yet the 
flavory flakes hide 25% of 
bran. 

Try Pettijohn’s for a week 
or two. Note how folks en- 
joy it. It is both delicious 
and nourishing — appetizing 
and healthful. 

Just ask your grocer for a 
package of Pettijohn’s —a 
surprise delicacy awaits you. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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“I knew him when he was a boy” 


What one is there of us that has not felt the glow of satisfac- 
tion over the outstanding success of a life-long friend! 

Often a surprise—seemingly “all of a sudden.”? Yet neither 
surprising nor sudden, when you stop to think back over each 
step of his progress. 


: E United States Rubber Company—makers of U. S. 

May) Royal Cords—were first to conceive, make and announce 

fexy the balanced tire. (A balanced tire is one which from 

| bead to bead has no “weakest link.” A tire in which 

— = there is such complete unity of action in tread and car- 
cass s that neither will give way before the other.) 

The makers of U. S. Tires were first to conceive, make and announce a com- 
plete line of tires. (This gave to the dealer and car-owner something that never 
existed before-a tire for every need of price and use under one standard of quality.) 

The makers of U. S. Tires were first to have the courage to tell the public 
about the good and bad in tire-retailing. (You remember the 
phrase ‘‘Go to a legitimate dealer and get a legitimate tire.” 

People can no longer take the indifferent stand that “‘dis- 
counts,” “inside terms” and “‘dickers” are a necessary 
evil in the tire business.) 


VAPAT AL AD AD AD AL ASAP AP AS AL AD 


The makers of U.S. Tires were first to arouse 
industrial and trade minds to the need of a 
new kind of tire competition. (Competition 
for better and better ae. Greater and 
greater public confidence. The job is still 
unfinished but present events predict 


final returns of public benefit.) 


FAT AP AP AS AS 


» * ” 


Gu. other high spots along 
the U.S. Tire road to leader- 
ship may appeal to you as even 
more important. 


These instances alone at least 
indicate the intent back of Royal 
Cords—the will to win by the 
quality route in a price market. 


Now that so many car-owners 
have given their verdict for qual- 
ity tires in general, and U. 
Tires in particular—a numbe- 
of dealers and car-owners whose 
vision has been clouded by “‘dis- 
counts,” “sales,” ‘‘terms,” and 
what not, are beginning to re 
member that they “knew him 
when he was a boy.” 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States he Rubber Company 


VAVAVAVASAVATASAL ALAS ASAT AL ASA ALAS AL ALAS 
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SCIENCE has made possible per- 
fect reproduction from phono- 
graph records. Thus now you can 
enjoy the same full sweetness of 
tone—the same perfect clarity and 
thrilling volume as tho the original 
artist was personally before you. 


Centuries ago the world’s sweetest 
toned violin was carved from spruce 
by Stradivari. Spruce has long been 
recognized as the only perfect resona- 
tor. And now, it has been success- 
fully adapted for phonograph repro- 
ducer diaphragms. 


But only after hearing it can you appreciate 
the difference that the Violin Spruce Repro- 
ducer makes in the tonal qualities of your 
phonograph. So we want you to try it ten 
days at our risk. In your own home—on 
your cwn phonograph—with your own records, 
hear how clearly and distinctly it brings out 
each note—perfectly. Convince yourself by 
actual trial that it eliminates all metallic vi- 
brations—even in notes of intense volume. 
Hear a piano record without a hint of “panny” 
sound. Enjoy all that the original artist put 
in the record with absolutely no “screech” 
“scrape” or “sing.” 

If your dealer can’t supply you with a Violin 
Spruce Reproducer order direct. We will send 
it with this understanding: 

If after ten days’ trial you are will- 

to part with it, return it to us and 
the full purchase price will be refunded. 
We know that once you hear this re- 
producer you will never again play your 
phonograph without it. 


State make and model of your instrument 
and enclose check or money order. Full 
directions for installing the Violin Spruce Re- 
producer in sixty seconds. 


PRICE $7.50 
The DIAPHRAGM Co. 


5005 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 








DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS 
If we are not represented in your 
territory wire today for the inter- 
esting story and profit possibilities 
of the Violin Spruce Reproducer. 

















SCIENCE AND INVENTION 





Continued 








WILL STRYCHNINE KILL HENS? 


RECENTLY quoted article, asserting 
on no less an authority than that of 
John Burroughs, the immunity of domestic 
fowls to strychnine, has brought numerous 


| letters to Tue Dicest, some agreeing and 


some disagreeing with this statement. It 


| seems probable that enough strychnine 


required is unusually large. 


will poison a hen, but that the amount 
This drug is 
commonly given to fowls as a tonic, and 


they will thrive on amounts that prove | 


fatal to hawks and other predatory birds 
that capture them. This fact has been 


| utilized to kill hawks. Whether or nota man 


eould be poisoned by eating a chicken doc- 


| tored with strychnine seems to be a matter 





of controversy. Most of our correspon- 
dents relate personal experiences. The 
standpoint of experimental scientific work 
is represented in a communication from 


| A. R. Ward, of the Goshen Laboratories, 


New York, who has also sent a copy to The 
Guide to Nature, the paper that printed the 


original article. Writes Mr. Ward: 








The quotation from John Burroughs is | 


not supported by experimental work on the 
subject. Dr. B. A. Gallagher of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, in an article on “Avian 
Toxicology,” gives the following informa- 


tion, derived from experiments conducted | 


by himself. 
Strychnine Sulfate 
Lethal dose—2 grains to a 314-pound fowl 
Toxie dose—2 to 3 grains to a 5-pound fowl 
1.5 grains to a 3-pound fowl 
8 c.c. fluid extract nux vomica 
—1.2 grains to a 3-pound fowl 
Non-toxie dose—2 grains to a 5-pound fowl. 


The same facts are given in the book, 
“Diseases of Domesticated Birds,’”’ by Ward 


lan Company. in connection with this last 
reference may also be found a tabulation 
eompiled from experimental work by 
Schneider, showing the lethal dose of 
strychnine nitrate, given internally, for 
hens, geese, ducks and pigeons. The lethal 
dose for the hen varied from 30 to 140 milli- 
grams per kilo of body weight while that for 
the goose was only 2.5 milligrams per kilo. 

Hens possess merely a relatively high 
resistance against poisoning by strychnine 
as compared with mammals and with the 
other birds mentioned. For instance, ix is 
not safe to administer over 1 grain or 
strychnine to a horse subcutaneously. 
That this relative immunity can not be 
relied upon in the case of young chicks in 
connection with rat poisoning is abundantly 
evident from my own experience. 


These facts are substantiated by Jas. C. 
Chadwick, of Nebraska, who writes us as 
follows: 


A next neighbor to me has large grounds, 
and at the time in point had probably a 
hundred fine hens. The ground outside of 
his chicken-yard was infested with rats and 
ground (striped) gophers. Mr. N. P. 
Dodge, Jr., the neighbor, had poured into 
gopher holes strychnine-poisoned wheat. 
The following spring these grounds were 
plowed and the hens had the run of the 





| and Gallagher, published by The Macmil- | 












ATIONALLY known for 


quality, style and 
workmanship. More than 
3,000 dealers sell the 
Ralston. We believe that 
no shoe made in this 
country today gives bet- 
ter value for the price. 
Send for catalog. 


Ralstons are made in two 
grades. Price range: $7 to $10. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS | 
967 Main Street 3 
Brockton, Mass. 










This modelis & 
the Ralston ® 
Patent English % 
grain oxford. § 













Cuticura Soap 
—The Healthy —— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 25c. 














F BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLET 


Bronze Craftsmen for 30 Years.—Free Book D 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FOR MEN 























©- © WAX 


The New Member of the 
O-Cedar Family. 


A new form 
of O- Cedar 
for those who 
refer a wax 
toother forms 
of Furniture, 
Woodwork and 
Floor Polish. 
Requires less 
ing and pro 
duces a higher 
lustre. 




















same. Result: they were all poisoned and 
died from eating the poisoned wheat, as 
proven by finding the wheat in their crops. 


The following similar narrative is from 
S. M. Abbott, of Skiabook, Okla.: 


On entering my henhouse, one morning, 
I found a large fat hen on the floor, dead. 
Evidently the work of a cat. I then made 
up my mind that I would get his catship, 
as I had often done before in similar in- 
stances. So I cut gashes in the remaining 
part of the breast and inserted therein in 
small quantities about four grains of 
strychnine, and left the hen as I found her. 
This transpired about 8 A.M. About 
4 P.M. I came back and lo! instead of his 
eatship I had seven dead hens lying around 
the bait. I had read a newspaper article, 
stating that a chicken would not eat the 
flesh of another chicken. I found it about 
as truthful as the one that I am answering. 


On the other hand, numerous correspon- 
dents testify to the great resistance of fowls 
to this poison, which they assume amounts 
to immunity; and several describe the 
method of killing hawks alluded to above. 
J. L. Hightower, of El] Paso, Tex., writes us 
as follows: 


A few years ago, when I lived in Arkan- 
sas, I decided to fix some grain with strych- 
nine, and put it in the barn where the rats 
could get at it and eat it. I had it ready, 
when the girl who worked for my mother, 
not knowing that it had strychnine, fed it 
to the chickens. I expected to see all my 
chickens dead before long, but they didn’t 
die. 

I experimented further along this line 
and fed my baby chicks mash fixt with 
strychnine, and they didn’t die, but a hawk 
took one of these baby chicks and ate it and 
soon after it died. 

I find that the meat-eating birds can be 
killed by a very small quantity of strych- 
nine, but all grain-eating birds have a giz- 
zard and are therefore immune from the 
poison of strychnine. 

After a hen has eaten poisoned grain, the 
eggs will make a person very sick, and eat- 
ing a chicken which has eaten the poisoned 
grain will sometimes kill a person. 

Strychnine can be placed in a place where 
any kind of domestic fowl can get at it, and 
it will not hurt any of them, but will kill 
rats, mice or gophers, or any other rodents. 


The following is from W. T. Fleet, of 
Epworth, Va.: 


Upon several occasions, when hawks 
have been carrying off young chickens in 
the spring, we will feed one flock strychnine 
in their morning feed, and turn them out for 
the hawks. The hawks eating these chick- 
ens are killed by the strychnine. This is 
rather dangerous tho, should the chickens 
be large enough for table purposes; for the 
strychnine would have the same effect ou a 
person as upon the hawk, so such chickens 
should be put up for a while before using for 
table purposes. 

Have also used strychnine to rid a corn, 
field (young corn just coming up) of crows 
by soaking shelled corn in a strychnine 
Solution and scattering over the field. 


Albert A. Paine, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
Writes to us as follows on this subject: 


Strychnine is often fed as a tonic in the 
form of nux vomica to growing chicks. But 
I believe that some serious results might 
Sceur, if a person, after reading the Editor’s 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE 
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THE ORMOND—STYLE M-101 


Arter you have worn Florsheim Shoes 
you can truly appreciate the satisfaction 
—the extraordinary endurance —under- 
lying their refined, graceful appearance 


The Florsheim Shoe— Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET “STYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers + CHICAGO 
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PENFIELD— Popular onal 
front model nug . SUNSET—Low round front 
~ . collar. A mark of dress 
distunction. 


SPENCER—The new Fall style. 


Fashion is showing strong preference for starched collars for 
street and business wear this Fall. Many men are wearing 


EW 
St Coftars 


Made by Troy’s Master Craftsmen 


We show the fashion-favored models, with the exclusive 
SLIDEWELL features that won’t stall your tie. 


The Graduated Tie-Space gives the necktie lots of 
moving room. The Tie-Protecting Shield keeps the 
troublesome back button from catching the cravat. 


If your dealer does not sell them, send us his name, the 
style and size you prefer, and $1.00 for five. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK Shirts, HALLMARK Athletic Underwear and MARK TWAIN HALLMARK Collars. 
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The Machine that ae 


CLEAN 
FLOORS 


To American Business 


CLEAN FLOORS, cleaner than 
anything accomplished by hand 
scrubbing, are now achieved at a 
big saving by electric scrubbing. 
All grime, grit, grease and soap 
film are removed by the FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM—the first to 
apply electricity to scrubbing. 
Executives in every business should in- 
vestigate the methods of scrubbing used 
by those in their employ. In this age 
there is only one humanitarian and efli- 
cient way to scrub—that is electrically. 
Send for Historical Brochure 
“Electrical Scrubbing,” an interesting 
booklet, will be sent to executives gratis. 
Use memo below for convenience or drop 
a line on your letterhead. 
AMERICAN SCRUBBING 
EQuIPMENT CoMPANY 
General Offices and Factory 


Hannibal, Mo. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


“Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business” 





EXECUTIVE’S MEMO 


American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 
‘eat i N Collier SH Hannibal, Mo. 


! 
! 
! 
Please send brochure “Electrical Scrub- ; 
bing” to i 
! 
| 
' 











PATENTS. Free Guide Books and RECORD 


OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO, 
759 Sth Washington, D. C. 


YOU CAN fir oSouronn and eam 


A New system of foot correction readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few iy terms for training, 
openings everywhere with alt all ‘the trade you can attend to. 

Ocapital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Beston, Mass. 
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Be a GOOD Speller 


Certain words in qorvenpanitionen., advertising writ- 
ing, and literary work no longer puzzle you if you 
have handy that brand new speller for busy people— 


Words We Misspell in Business 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL. D. 
Managing Editor New Standard Dict ctionary 


A_ perfect guide to correct spelling of 10,000 words 

often at in business. Also shows correct 

formation of plurals, divisions into syllables, and 

tells why one age instead. of a t's instead ot an- 
ga t's inste: its, 

rabbet rabbit, ‘omen tead o} he 

illude AL of elude or allude. Raffael instead ad ot 

Raphael, etc. The book will pay for itseif in 

every day. 

z2mo.Cloth: 250 pages. $1.50, met; $1.62, postpaid 


Fuak & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Four‘h Ave.. New York 
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comments, should try the experiment un- 
less he would know just what he was doing. 
I will give you the experience of a certain 
lady chicken-fancier, of one of our Southern 
States. One season she was greatly an- 
noyed with hawks and crows. Both were 
protected by the bird-law, so she could 
neither shoot nor trap them. One day a 
brilliant thought came to her. There was 
no law against feeding her chicks a tonic. 
And feed them she did, with a goodly quan- 
tity of nux vomica. The same day a few 
hawks and crows came along after their 
dinners, and each one departed with a 
ehicken. The following day no hawks 
appeared, so the lady sauntered around her 
little farm to see*what could be seen. The 
result-was that she found some hawks, and, 
I think, some crows, lying on the ground 
with “‘their toes turned to the daisies.” 
When I read your article this lady’s experi- 
ence came very vividly to my mind. 

Now if a stryehnine-fed chick with all he 
could eat would kill a hawk, what would a 
hen, full of it, do to the human being? I 
would not, knowingly, eat a piece of one 
and I would have to be on the verge of 
starvation before I would eat one of her 
eggs. 

Considering the above experience, if one 
should follow the Editor’s suggestion to get 
rid of rodents, regardless of the hens, the 
family might be confronted with a very 
expensive undertaker’s bill, to say nothing 
of the doctor’s. 


Information to much the same effect is 
also given by H. G. Coryell, of Marietta, 
Ga. From Wilmington, N. C., a physician, 
Dr. C. P. Bolles, writes the following ex- 
planation of the different reaction of hens 
and hawks to the poison: 


Broadly speaking, all members of the 
vegetable kingdom contain one or more 
principles known as alkaloids, glucocides, 
ete., and these substances are toxic to sus- 
ceptible individuals, but an immunity to 
them can be acquired in time. In the case 
of the hen her ancestors for many genera- 
tions have lived to a certain extent by for- 
aging on vegetable matter, and hence have 
acquired an immunity to vegetable proxi- 
mate principles of which strychnine is one, 
it being the alkaloid of a bean, strychnos 
nux vomica. Per contra, the chicken hawk, 
a flesh-eating animal, has not acquired this 
immunity to vegetable proximate princi- 
ples, and therefore strychnine is toxic to it. 

Farmers in this section believe that it is 
possible to feed strychnine to chickens and 
so saturate their tissues with it that in the 
event they are captured and eaten by hawks, 
it will produce the death of the latter. 

As strychnine is a cumulative poison 
(i. e., accumulates in the body faster than 
it is eliminated), it would seem to be a dan- 
gerous procedure to feed it in any quantity 
to fowls intended for human consumption. 

Man is an omnivorous animal and has 
through the ages acquired a certain immu- 
nity to vegetable, animal and mineral toxic 
substances; but there are many exceptions 
to the rule, as evidenced by conditicns pro- 
duced in susceptible individuals by the in- 
gestion or inhalation of substances toxic 
to them, which we term disease. 

Horses tolerate large doses of strychnine, 
but minute doses will kill dogs. 

Therefore, as a general proposition, vege- 
table poisons are non-toxic to herbivora 


| vate baths. 







By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered 
Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. 


Mediterrancang 


Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, 


Algiers, Tunis, Holy Land, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
Riviera, Portugal, Monte Carlo 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with 
spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 
commodious state-rooms with running water and 
large wardrobes; rooms and suites with pri 
The famous Cunard cuisine and 
(Only one sitting for 









service. 
meals.) 
Free optional return passace at 
later date by any C wane steamer 
from France or England 





Rates, deck plans, itinerary and 
full information on request. Mem- 
bership limited to 450 guests. 
Early reservation advisable. 


FRANK TOURIST Co. 
(Established 1875) 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 
219 South 15th St., Philadelphia 








If You Own a Home 
| Or Plan to Build 


LEARN. HOW to raise the money—what 
materials to use—selecting roofing—heating, 
ventilating, and lighting systems—how to handle 
tools and do odd jobs in carpentry, painting, 
plumbing—how to build a concrete path or 
garage, or fix a broken sash-cord—how to make 
an iceless icebox. A thousand bits of valuable 
information in that practical, common sense, non- 
technical manual—the 


HOUSE OWNER’S BOOK 


By Allen L. Churchill and Leonard Wickenden 


a new and interesting illustrated book that gives 
you the chance to profit by the costly experience 
of others in the construction, care, and conduct of 
a home. Every one who owns or rents a home, 
or is planning to build, can save money by fol- 
j lowing suggestions in this book. 


r2mo, Cloth. 388 pages, $2 net; $2.08 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


WHERE DID WE COME FROM? 


Did we originate here? Or, did our primal ances- 








tors come here from another planet? Or, p2rhaps, 
life never originated but has always existed! 
| Startling questions—t these But not more 


startling than hundreds of others disc -" in non- 
technical inngyesge in that_great k, “ Biologie 
der Ethik,” of which an English translation by 
Marie A.’ Lewenz, . Fellow of University 
College, London, has just come from the press, 
entitied— 


MORALS AND THE 
EVOLUTION OF MAN 


a Max Nordau 


bh 
thrill and enthrall you with its daring concepts as 
to your relations to a and the universe. 
This is Dr. Nordau’ test book, and while it 
arousss wapesposted aoe in the minds of the 
asual reader, it furnish rich, satisfying 
food for thought to the student and the thinker. 











FUNK & WAGHALLS (0., Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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and granivora; are toxic to carnivora; and 
may, or may not be, toxic to omnivora. 


Finally, a correspondent from Dough- 
erty, Okla., withheld, writes as follows: 


Three years ago I raised a considerable 
number. of chickens which were much 
bothered by the ‘depredations of hawks, 
crows, owls and wood rats. I was told by 
the farmers in this locality that I could 
destroy the pests by giving the fowls nux 
yomica in their food, which would not 
affect the chicks, but would destroy any- 
thing that ate the chicks. This proved to 
bea fact, but I was raising a few wild mal- 
lard ducks at the time, and such of the 
ducks as ate the poisoned food were killed. 

It may be of further interest to add that 
I have eaten the poisoned chicks as “‘friers’’ 
and the eggs of the mature hens on the 
poisoned diet without ill-effects of any 
kind. 





SEA WATER AND BLOOD SERUM 


T has long been known that in cases of 
severe loss of blood life can sometimes 
he saved by the injection into the veins of 
a weak solution of salt water, known as a 
physiological salt solution. This is be- 
cause of its similarity to the serum of the 
blood. An interesting comparison be- 
tween the composition of the blood and 
that of sea water is drawn in a book by 
Kahn, ‘‘Das Leben des Menschen,” quoted 
in Kosmos (Stuttgart). Sea water is, of 
course, much more concentrated than 
blood serum, but both consist of water 
containing chemical salts in solution. 
These salts are of the same nature and 
exist in almost the same proportions, with 
the exception of magnesium, which is 
much more abundant in sea water than in 
blood. The following table shows this at 

a glance: 
Per cent. in Per cent. in 


Elements blood serum _ sea water 
Sodium........ 80 78 
Caleium....... 4 4 
Potassium. .... 4 2 
Magnesium... . 2 15 


The explanation of this coincidence is 
sought in the doctrine of evolution. Life 
is supposed to have begun in the waters of 
the sea and to have first made its appear- 
ance on land in the form of amphibious 
creatures. While many of these became 
more and more adapted to a life lived en- 
tirely upon the land, the plasma from which 
living cells are formed still retains prac- 
tically the same composition as the element 
that gave it birth. Land animals con- 
stantly take in as part of their food varying 
quantities of these four salts which form 
the chief constituents both of sea water 
and of blood, but while calcium, potassium 
and magnesium are sufficiently plentiful in 
the natural food of land animals, this is not 
the case with sodium, hence both animals 
and men take this eagerly in the form of 
fommon salt, which is sodium chloride. 
Even wild animals travel long distances 
to visit salt licks or springs. Beasts of 

, however, show no appetite for salt 
their diet gives them plenty. 
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pur own need for 
this economy hoist 


Within a comparatively short time a thousand and 
more business men have discovered that the very 
material-handling economies which they long sought, 
can be and are obtained through using the small, 


but powerful 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC 


GUT 


TFT, 


These men have stopped 
the waste of time and 
money that go with man- 
ual load handling. They 
have substituted thisnew 
hoist of remarkable effi- 
ciency and economy for 
improvised methods that 
for years had been “‘eat- 
ing” into their profits. 


Equal Economies 


| The money the LiftAbout 


can save and is saving in 
practically every business is 
worthy of the investigation 
of any man whose business 
requires the moving of loads 
—the lifting, carrying, put- 
ting down of articles. 


Amazingly Low Price 


We are making LiftAbouts on a 
quantity production basis and sell- 
ing them as fast as they are made, 
which, with standardized manu- 
facture makes their price amazingly 
low. Twenty years’ specialization 
in electric hoist manufacture is be- 
hind them; they have same features 
that have made “Shepards’”’ the 
most widely used hoists in America. 


Easily Installed 


Quickly erect d to operate on 
overhead track. Negligible in up- 
keep. Built in % and 1 ton capa- 
cities for the hardest service you 
may impose upon it. 


We'll gladly tell you of people in 
your line who are making remark- 
able savings even greater than ever 
anticipated AND HOW YOU CAN 
DO THE SAME. WRITE US. 


+ . * * * 


We also build electric hoists and 
cranes in capacities to 30 tons. 















SEND FOR 


this pamphlet. It 
most likely illustrates 
an application similar 
to yours, if your kind 
of load-moving is not 
shown here. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 


412 Schuyler Ave. 


Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities 


Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Lucy 
Farrar 
Invested 
at 7% 

to 72% 


A Little Each Month 


Lucy Farrar’s family suffered a staggering 
loss when the schooner “Annie Laurie” 
went down in a storm, but Lucy had been 
quietly investing a definite part of the old 
vessel’s earnings, month by month. Her 
husband and uncle were astonished when, 
facing financial disaster, Lucy brought out 
a strong box stuffed with safe bonds pay- 
ing 7% to 714% /O* 

You, Sal can lay the foundation of financial success 
by severing erpuerty, each week or each month, in 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds on the partial payment 
plan. You may start with a first payment of $10. 
Write today for the story ““When pas 

Farrar’s Ship Came Tn” and for* 
formation on how to invest in Miller 
Bonds on the partial payment plan. 
$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
To yield 7% to 74% 


G.L.MiLLER = G. 


517 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
“*First—The Investor's Welfare’’ 


Write for this Booklet 
Write ot name and address on the 
ww od and we will send you our 

“Opportunity.” It tells who 
we are, the kind of investments we 
offer, why they are safe at 8%, and 
how we see that every cent of i interest 
and principal is paid exactly on time 
without attention from you. 


MIAMI 


MORTGAGE & GUARANTY CO. 
Miami, Florida 























HEART TROUBLES 


and 
very imporcant ot subject, pestten Sa a an easy populas 
style and a use of obscure and conf: tech- 
Bical erm. Ita by the weil -known authority in field, 
Bishop, M.D., 
of Diseases of the apse and Circulation 

Fordham University; President of the Good 

“ge 4 and Physician to Lincoln 
or 






















fireproof 
resilient 


tae noiseless 








Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
‘tre, 


Porch, Garage, Theat 

Hotel, Factory, Gfhice Building. Raliroad Sta: 

pw gs tal—wherever a beautiful, —_ 

ull information and ‘sample FREE of your 
and second choice of color. 

WHPERIAL FLOOR (0., 77-79 Malstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 

A Success for 15 Years 
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HOW AUSTRIA MIGHT BE RESCUED 


USTRIA’S plight is so desperate that 
editorial writers have been wondering 

how long she can keep up a separate ex- 
istence, and have been conjecturing which 
of her neighbors will take her over. A few 
weeks ago, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau offered a suggestion that 
acorporation be formed, financed in part by 
the United States Government, and di- 
rected by American and Allied financiers, 
to take over the assets of Austria and run 
the country just as a receiver would operate 
an insolvent railway. This plan received 
little serious attention from the banking 
fraternity. Lord Balfour and Leon Bour- 
geois, who have been considering Austria’s 
plight at the meeting of the League 
Assembly, are said to agree that Austria 
must go it alone politically, but, that 
some sort of international receivership 
might be arranged, the receiver having an 
international police force at hand to pre- 
serve order. Mr. Whitney Shepardson, 
who has spent the last year in Vienna on 
business, writes to the New York Evening 
Post to advocate the financial rehabilita- 
tion of Austria without interference with 
her national independence. This writer 
first points out that Austria is to-day sub- 
stantially bankrupt. ‘Her imports vastly 
exceed her exports; her governmental ex- 
penditure far outstrips her budgeted in- 
come.” Then, Austria “‘is face to face with 
starvation.” With a present note issue of 
800,000,000,000 crowns, the Government will 
have to print, even if the exchange falls no 
farther, 1,900,000,000,000 additional kro- 
nen ‘“‘merely to pay for the breadstuffs 
which must be bought in foreign countries 
before August, 1923.”” This issue would be 
enough to finish the crown in the exchange 
markets of Europe. Then, “‘when no for- 
eign purchaser will buy crowns, three-quar- 
ters of the population must starve, because 
three-quarters of their breadstuffs must be 
bought abroad.”’ Anarchyis bound tocome 
when the Austrian realizes that he is starv- 
ing and that “his only buying medium will 
bring him nothing, positively nothing.’ 
Now, contends Mr. Shepardson, “‘ the prob- 
lem can not be solved by incorporation with 
a neighboring country.”” Austria would be 
a financial liability to the new possessor 
and would be an almost certain cause of 
war. Again, “the problem can not be 
solved by parcelling the provinces out 
among the disputants.”” For, “such a pro- 
gram would destroy Austria’s present 
great usefulness as a buffer between the 
members of the already powerful Little 
Entente and would mark a geographical 
consolidation of the power which France 
has sponsored and schooled and which Italy 
desperately fears.” So the conclusion is 





that “the problem can only be solved by 
rehabilitating the national finances of 
Austria.” Chancellor Seipel needs ‘‘$75,- 
000,000 to put his country on her feet 
again.” ‘‘Can he get it?” Among the 
multitude of suggestions there is one which 
Mr. Shepardson thinks might work. It is: 


The remission by the United States 
Government of $25,000,000 each to En- 
gland, France and Italy out of debts now 
owed by them to us, on condition that 
these amounts be immediately placed by the 
three Governments at the base of a new 
Austrian bank of issue, the directors of the 
bank to be five in number—one English- 
man, one Italian, one Frenchman, one 
Austrian, and one private American citizen 
as the fifth and chairman of the board; 
Austria, on her part, to place her national 
assets and the administration of her rev- 
enue into the hands of this board as 
security for the eventual repayment 
of these advances to the United States; 
the finances of Austria to be admin- 
istered by these receivers along the lines 
of the imperial Ottoman debt. 

It is recognized that this is only the first 
step, otherwise the new Austrian currency 
would depreciate with the speed of the old. 
Therefore expedients must be devised to 
correct Austria’s budget of national pay- 
ments—more business must be built up on 
the export side, whether of visible or in- 
visible exports. Now Austria has a tra- 
ditional and favorable position as middle- 
man among the Danube states. Her transit 
business is still large; banks are going up 
every day all over Vienna. Yet the matter 
of selling goods to the Danube countries is 
a risky one, since a long time elapses after 
the goods leave England or the United 
States (shall we say?) before they are 
paid for. 

This long period constitutes a danger so 
great that the seller either demands cash 
on shipment (a severe stipulation) or he 
covers his risk with a huge profit, or else 
he simply does not do business. If Austria 
were “insured” by international agree- 
ment as a territorial warehouse for goods in 
transit to the Danube states they could be 
consigned to the model and magnificent 
warehouses of Vienna without risk of loss 
by confiscation or by “strikes, riots, and 
civil commotion.” From Austria these 
goods could be moved quickly into the 
near-by states; the time while goods were 
out of the “‘safe zone’”’ until the time of pay- 
ment would be reduced considerably, prices 
would be cheaper for the purchaser, foreign 
manufacturers could undertake this trade 
with fewer misgivings, and Austria would 
benefit greatly from a fresh volume of re- 
export business—and to that extent help 
balance her budget of national payments. 

Lastly, this international board, sitting 
as directors of an Austrian bank of issue, 
could wield great power in breaking down 
the tariff walls which neighboring countries 
have built around Austria, and might, in- 
deed, further that economic federation of 
the old Hapsburg states which is held out 
as the distant but only hope of their stable 
separate existence. 

Austria in August, 1922, is again the 
danger spot of Europe. From a long-sighted 
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~ Canadds Produc [ssontials 


Canada has only one-half of 
one per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the world. She pro- 
duces: 90 per cent. of its co- 
balt, 88 per cent. of its asbes- 
tos, 85 per cent. of its nickel, 
Lt 32 per cent. of its pulpwood, 
7A 20 per cent. of its lumber, 20 
per cent. of its cured fish, 18 
per cent. of its oats, 15 per 
cent. of its potatoes, 12 per 
cent. of its silver, 11% per 
cent. of its wheat, 11 per 
cent. of its barley, 4 per cent. 
of its gold, 4 per cent. of its 
copper. 

F.C. WADE, Agent-General } 






HE crops now being assured— 
Canada will be an important factor 

in the world’s buying and selling 
operations this Fall. This is important 
news for the world at large, because 
Canada’s consuming, producing, and 
trading power is—on a per capita basis 
—immense. 


E } The countries of the world depend upon 
B ; ee 

cantina ps ag trem asc ag y Canada for supplies of material vital to 

the sustenance of their people, and indis- 

pensable in the maintenance of their in- 


a)! A al 
’ dustries. 


N addition to this the commercial and industrial activities of Canada are yearly growing in size and 
importance. Of the 800 million dollars of exports from Canada last year—more than 50% were “fully 
or partly” manufactured goods. 








So, while Canada’s external trade in farm produce and natural products is of vital importance, her com- 
mercial activities are demanding increasing attention. You should cultivate the Canadian market to- 
day—because it is a market of increasing importance. You should seek the trade of the Canadian people. 
The way to the Canadian pocket lies through the columns of the Canadian Daily Newspapers. You will 
find in them advertising of practically every leading Canadian firm, besides’ a steadily increasing num- 
ber of United States firms, and many British firms. 


The Daily Newspapers of Canada 


are not confined in circulation and influence to the Cities in which they are published. The Daily News- 
papers of Canada circulate in the small towns and throughout the countryside. They constitute the 
“national advertising medium.” They provide the Canadian people with commercial, social and educa- 
tional leadership. These Newspapers should constitute the foundation of any advertising campaign cal- 
culated to make your goods or services known to the Canadian people. 





Write these papers direct for details of the market they offer for the sale of 
your goods. Ask your advertising agency to submit details of rates, circula- 
tions etc. Take immediate steps to establish your goods in Canada this Fall. 
Spend 10% of your U. S. Advertising appropriation in Canada this Fall. 











THE MARITIME MARKET THE ONTARIO MARKET 


Population Newspaper Population Newspaper 
Halifax, N. S. ...... 75,000 Herald & Mail Ottawa 145,000 Citizen e 
Halifax; N. S....... 75,000 Chronicle > pee a . go — t nes 
t. Gi neh ain? y elegraph imes 0 Ee , an 
heniatea wise a Toreatio TER TD 622,326 Globe 
THE QUEBEC MARKET re 622,326 Star 
Population Newspaper OS eee 178,600 Spectator 
ES do coe ks 111,500 Chronicle Brantford .......... 35,000 Expositor 
0 Re? 111,500 Le Soleil (French) ee eee 70,000 Free Press 
Montreal 839,000 Star Widnes, 5 <0 suse 60,000 Border Cities Star 
Montreal .......... 839,000 Gazette THE PRAIRIE MARKET 
eee 839,000 La Presse (French) Po pulation N per 
Winnipeg, Man. .... 280, ree Press 
Tas PACIFIC MARKET Winnipeg, Man. .... 280, Tribune 
Population § Newspaper egina, brat iae> 35,000 Leader & Post 
Vancouver ......... 165,000 Sun Saskatoon, Sask. 31,364 Phoenix & Star 
Vancouver ......... 165,000 World Calgary, Alta. ...... 75,000 Albertan 
DES) c.ct ce aevt 60,000 Colonist Calgary, Alta. ...... 75,000 Herald 
eee 60,000 Times ton, Alta . 70,000 Journal 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LTD., Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal. 
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ee DOUGLAS 


$6.20 $700 & $890 SHOES .2 
aw 





|W. L. Douglas $4.00 ; and 
$4.50 shoes for boys, 
best in quality, best in 


lshoes for boys. 


All W. L. Douglas shoes are made!It is worth dollars for you to re- 
of the best and finest leathers, by member that when you buy shoes 
skilled shoemakers, all working to at our stores 

make the best shoes for the price YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


that money can buy. The quality is 
unsurpassed. The smart styles are 
the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. Only by examining them 
can you appreciate their wonderful 
value. Shoes of equal quality can- 
not be bought elsewhere at any- 
where near our prices. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into 
all of our 110 stores at factory cost. 
We do not make one cent of profit 
until the shoes are sold to you. 





No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. 
W.L. Douglas shoes with the name 
and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and 
pay extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 


Write for Catalog Today 
Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
461 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass 


Insist upon having 





Does Your Church 
Need Money ? 


T CHURCH doesn’t have, i i iti 
V V that must be met by funds other than pledged and voluntary contri- 
butions? And what church hasn’t tried, through its organized groups 
of workers, many of the commonly accepted fund-raising plans, such as amateur 


plays, church suppers, and the like, without attaining the goal set. 


from time to time, legitimate expenses 


The Literary Digest has a plan which will enable the Ladies Aid Society, the 
Y. P. S. C. E., the Boy’s Club, or other church organization members to obtain 
the money to meet not only a part but ALL of the funds needed. The work is 
pleasant and can easily be handled in spare-time hours. 


More than two million people read The Literary Digest every week for its 
short, pithy, readable articles covering both sides of every important event in 
the fields of Religion, Education, Literature, Art, Science, Industry, Commerce, 


Politics, Sports, etc. 


The Literary Digest has nearly a million yearly sub- 


scribers, many of them in your community, whose paid-in-advance orders have 


heretofore come to us direct without the 


aid of agents or canvassers. Our plan 


is to appoint a responsible group of workers to look after our interests locally, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 1803, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


a ie 


Society 
Club of~ a 
City and State... 


need: $ — ca 
Please send, without obligation or expense to 
us, details of your plan to raise this fund. 


Name _ 


Local Address. 








sending us these renewals and also 
obtaining new orders. 


You should know about this plan, 
for it provides not only funds to 
meet present needs but a source of 
permanent income for any aggres- 
sive church organization. Your in- 
quiry will not obligate you in any 
way. Shall we send you details of 
the plan? Just clip and mail NOW 
the coupon at left. 
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point of view the assignment to Austria 
of $75,000,000 out of a total of $10- 
000,000,000 of foreign indebtedness would 
be one of the wisest investments that 
the Congress of the United States ever 
authorized. And as for ourselves as tax- 
payers, do we honestly expect to get back 
100 per cent. of the foreign debts, or are we 
prepared to assign less than 1 per cent. of 
them on the fighting chance of saving a 
people from anarchy, a nation from disso- 
lution, and the face of Europe from another 
war? 





THE DROP IN FRENCH BONDS 

RENCH dollar bonds are said by the 

Boston News Bureau to be the index 
of American financial opinion regarding 
Curopean conditions, and the present 
prices of these issues, therefore, “‘furnish 
significant commentary on the success of 
European statesmen in handling a critical 
situation since the Genoa Conference.” 
““However much Americans may sympa- 
thize with the French attitude toward 
German reparations, the cold-blooded 
verdict of the market place condemns 
French policy as shortsighted,” observes 
the financial daily, which continues: 


At the same time that French bonds and 
the French frane have been selling off close 
to the lowest levels reached since the war, 
British bonds and the pound sterling have 
held firm. Doubtless the coal strike with its 
stimulating effect upon the British coal and 
charter markets has had something to do 
with the strength in the pound and in 
United Kingdom 54s, but the contrast 
between British bonds on a 5 per cent. basis 
and French issues selling to yield anywhere 
from 8 per cent. up, is too striking to be 
ignored. 

Perhaps French statesmen may yet re- 
gret their light rejection of the British 
proposal for an abolition of all reparations 
payments except the 26 per cent. tax on 
exports. Here was a real incentive to Ger- 
many to regain her former skill in produc- 
tion and trade. The harder the Germans 
might work under such a régime, the more 
the French would get in the way of repara- 
tions, but at the same time the more the 
Germans might keep for themselves. The 
scheme amounted to a sort of income tax 
on the whole German nation. 

Bankers generally do not feel that the se- 
eurity of French bonds depends on solution 
of the reparations problem. The amount 
of external bonds is not large. If worst 
came to worst France would be likely to 
give her most’ powerful creditor prefer- 
ential treatment at least as regards the 
bonds held by private citizens. It should be 
remembered also that French external 
bonds are payable in gold, her internal 
bonds in paper frances. Within limits 
France can resort to the printing press, 
dangerous as such a step would be, to pay 
her own citizens while maintaining gold 
payment to American bond-holders. 

The extent of the recent decline in the 
principal French issues is shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Aug. 28 1922 
Of’d High L 
$45,000 French Cis, 1034, 9244 90 76% 18% 
92,300,000 French ise, 19 1941... 4 ions 9594 HH 
8, 4 
40,000,000 Par- Med 6e, 1958 85 704 144 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


August 29.—Striking a reef off Coquimbo 
on the Chilean coast, the Chilean pas- 
senger steamship Jtata sinks, with a loss 
of 316 passengers and crew. 


Turkish nationalists force the Greek Army 
to abandon Afiun Karahissar, head- 
quarters and largest base of the Greeks. 


Premier Poincaré rejects the British plan 
to grant a moratorium to Germany. 


August 30.—Premier Poincaré flatly de- 
clines the German proposal to the 
Reparations Commission for a moratori- 
um for cash payments during the re- 
mainder of 1922 only and to secure to 
France in 1923 coal and timber by 
private contracts with the industrialists. 


General von Francois, one of the German 
commanders in the World War, is 
beaten by a mob when he attempts to 
deliver a lecture in Leipsic. 


Moscow has abolished government mo- 
nopoly in foreign trade, according to 
advices received in London. 


August 31.—The Reparations Commission 
defers action on Germany’s mora- 
torium request, but grants her a respite 
for the remaining cash payments due 
this year by allowing Belgium to accept 
German treasury bonds as payment, 
with proper security. 


The British Admiralty orders the destruc- 
tion of six large capital ships, in ac- 
cordance with the Washington naval 
agreement. 


Heavy fighting breaks out between the 
Irish nationalists and irregulars in 
Cork and its suburbs. 


A treaty of alliance is signed between 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. 


September 1.—A Riga dispaich to London 
says that according to their own official 
figures the Bolshevists had executed 
up to last February 1,766,118 people, 
of whom 815,000 were peasants, ~ 
total number executed exceeding 
ong Russia lost during the "hrota 

ar 


Irish irregulars attack the Four Courts 
Hotel and the Bank of Ireland in Dub- 
lin, and are driven off. 


September 2.—National Army posts in 
various parts of Dublin are attacked by 
irregulars, but without success. 


The Southern Greek Army is ordered to 
concentrate on the Ushak line in Asia 
Minor to make a definite stand against 
the advance of the Turkish nationalists. 


Four thousand Fascisti seize the town of 
Terni, not far from Rome, and force 
the steel works, closed by a wage dis- 
pute, to reopen. 


September 3.—Communists riot in the west 
end of Berlin, and are dispersed only 
after a score are wounded by the 
police. 


The Angora Government mission in 
Paris makes public a communiqué 
issued August 31, sa that the Greek 
Army was comple efeated and cut 
a we] and the neathawh group anni- 

a 


September 4.—The Greek Army is reported 
to be withdrawing along its whole front 
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FOR TRAVELERS 





of this improved ty 
isn extra to 


Brice of receiv 





Ask for them at your bank 
or write for particulars to 
BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 





New York City 





The Greatest Radio Offer of 
the Year—Absolutely Complete, $49.50 


This special receiving outfit will give as good results as any outfit 
on the market. It is absolutely complete, there 

y. We include everything—you simply put up 
. connect the instruments, which is easy to do, and in less 
than half an hour oe) can be ey signals, radio music, lectures, 
stock reports, market reports, or 
In aking tests with this set in Chicago we regularl menee 

t. Pittsburgh and other stations were often tun 
course, atmospheric conditions affect the range of this or any “other 
ving set made. 


am pane 
aie rar Oatie “oer AVES ET 
7 this ou’ 

without batteries, head piece, switch and aerial, shipping on parts 
wegiaht § pounds | “S6SZ608 “827 50. five houses that is nearest to you. and accessories. Write for this 
MONTGOMERY ‘WARD & CO., Dept. 22-R Riakilin'ay'e'aae* fas 


any other radio program sent out. 


a ue in Rasiin Renting RADIO CATALOG 

This outfit will equal in results any outfit of this 1 regardiess of price. It te 

$ypecially 7 Ward & Go." oui and 1 hee, beptad it rd year old ation 

take no risk whatever this set. 

a zee eae ree ne ang Thy EERE catalog sells zou the 

oO! reless u 

| Top at — tt Secaear own, 00 that you receive in your 
copper’ wire copies artenn ble throw swi own’ home ail the latest news, 
3 ingulators ligh: clamp, 2 screw eyes music, Ses aoreteen, Lawes 
‘On pet at BETS pecaet mente at hing that is broadcasted. 


telephone 


install, simple to operate. 
FREE. Write for your copy. 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 
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$49.50 Every Remochonté pavee wireless 
complete outate ‘tcoen $12 95 4 


One copy of this booklet is yours 
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metal work on this building. 


Keystone Copper Steel used for sheet | 


HOULDERING the burden of your sheet 


metal problems is part of our daily work. More 
than that—we are prepared to furnish high quality 
products that will help keep them solved. This is evi- 


denced by our development of 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


This alloy has established a new measure of service for building 
construction, and exposed metal work. For roofing, siding, gutters, 
spouting, eaves trough, sheet metal and tin work, use Keystone 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates—best 
for both builder and property owner. Keystone quality products 
are sold by leading metal merchants, and used by leading roofers 
and contractors. Our free booklet “Facts” will interest every 
buyer and user of sheet metal. 


The completeness of our splendid organization includes among 
our twenty-seven works the largest sheet mill and tin mill in 
America, and provides every facility to furnish a diversified line 
of Sheet and Tin Mill products. More than this—there is the spirit 
of service that puts these extensive facilities into action, and keeps 
them working for you. The high reputation of the products of 
this Company is recognized wherever sheets or tin plates are used. 


Apollo 


£APO SHEETS 











Roofing Tin 


gerade plates, carefully manu- 
factared in every oi —— uD 


i 


40 vounds 
} Charcoal Grighe Tin Plates. 





Black 


SHEET PRODUCTS 
American Bessemer Steel Sheets, 
American Open Hearth Steel Sheets, 
Keystone Copper Stee! Sheets, Auto- 
mobile Sheets—all grades, Special 
Sheets for Stamping, Electrical 
Sheets, nn o- Range — 


Steel Barrel and Keg Stock, Ceil- 
ing Sheets, Black Plate, Etc., Etc. 





Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 








The Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 


August 30. 


Capt. 


in Asia Minor, and thousands of Chris- 
tian refugees are said to be fleeing before 
the Turks. 


The Third Assembly of the League of 


Nations begins its session at Geneva, 
and Augustin Edwards, a Chilean dele- 
gate, is elected President. 


September 5.—Hugo Stinnes, the great 
German industrialist, and Senator de 
Lubersac, of France, complete an 


agreement whereby the Germans are to 
furnish material for rebuilding the 
French devastated area. The agree- 
ment must have the consent of the 
French Government. 


DOMESTIC 


August 29.—By a vote of 43 to 26, the Sen- 


ate approves the Smith-MeNary amend- 
ment to the Bonus Bill providing an 
appropriation of $350,000,000 for ree- 
lamation, and soldier settlement, of 
waste lands. 


Associa- 
tion, the chief combination of operators 
in western Pennsylvania, sign a supple- 
mental agreement with the United 
Mine Workers to reopen fifty-four 
mines. 


Attorney-General Daugherty announces 


the organization of a special secret 
service division to deal with railroad 
sabotage. 





The Chicago and Alton rail- 
road goes into receivership, precipitated, 
it is said, by losses due to the coal strike 
and the shopmen’s strike. 


The grand jury investigating the recent 


massacre at Herrin, Illinois, returns its 
first indictment for murder. President 
Frank'Farrington, of the Illinois Miners’ 
Union, announces that the union will 
defend any accused miner. 


Roald Amundsen, Norwegian ex- 

plorer, announces he has definitely 

abandoned for this year the attempt to 

Agen northern Alaska to the North 
ole. 


Senator Hiram Johnson wins the Califor- 


nia senatorial primary by more than 
70,000 votes. 


| August 31.—The proposed Midvale-Re- 


| 
| 


Eight bridges on the St. 


public-Inland steel merger is a violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
according to a formal complaint by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Anthracite mine operators, meeting in 


Philadelphia, issue a request for 4 

“‘public mandate” to justify the pay- 
ment of the old wage scale to March 31, 
1924, which is one year beyond the date 
to which they are themselves willing to 
make a contract. 


By a vote of 47 to 22 the Senate passes the 


Bonus Bill. 


The general chairman, three local chair- 


men and eight officers of subordinate 
lodges of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen in California and Arizona are 
removed as the result of the recent 
walkout which compelled the suspen- 
sion of train service on the coast lines of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 
Railroad. 


Louis and 
Southwestern Railroad in Arkansas are 

by incendiarists alleged to be 
strikers, and much other dam 
railroad property by burning and dyna- 
miting is reported in various parts of the 
country. 
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Otis Clark, a miner, and president of the 
miners’ local union, who was indicted 
by the Grand Jury in connection with 
the Herrin mine massacre, surrenders to 
the authorities. 


By a vote of 214 to 61, the Senate passes 
‘the Winslow Coal Bill, designed to pre- 
vent extortionate prices and to assure 
an equitable distribution of coal. 


Representative Thomas J. Ryan, of New 
York, introduces a resolution asking for 
the removal of Brigadier-General 
Charles E. Sawyer, the President’s 
private physician, because of the al- 
leged refusal of General Sawyer to in- 
spect soldier hospitals. 


September 1.—A temporary injunction re- 
straining striking railroad shopmen from 
interfering in any manner whatever in 
the operation of the railways is granted 
by United States District Judge James 
H. Wilkerson, in Chicago, on motion of 
Attorney-General Daugherty. The or- 
der granting the injunction is returna- 
ble September 11. 


General Francisco Murgia is reported in 
San Antonio to have won a small battle 
at Abasolo in his rebellion against 
President Obregon, of Mexico. 


September 2.—Anthracite mine operators 
and employees agree to end the coal 
strike ‘‘in the immediate future,”’ after 
consultation with Senators Pepper and 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, who propose 
that contracts in foree March 31, 1922, 
be extended to August 31, 1923, a com- 
promise date. 


An increase of $85,000,000 in the public 
debt during August is announced by the 
Treasury Department. 


September 3.—While a crowd supposed to 
have been made up of striking shopmen 
stone rescue parties, seven strike- 
breakers are burned to death in a fire, 
believed to have been of incendiary 
origin, which destroys a Pennsylvania 
railroad shop in Philadelphia. 


President Gompers, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, declares in a Labor 
Day message that the workers have 
few friends outside their own ranks and 
appeals to them to organize in trade 
unions. 


September 4.—John Hessin Clarke, of 
Ohio, resigns as Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, and 
President Harding nominates George 
H. Sutherland, former Senator from 
Utah, to succeed him. 


The Murguista revolutionary forces are 
reported in San Antonio to have cap- 
tured Tepehuanes, in the State of 
Durango. 


September 5.—Attorney-General Daugh- 
erty announces that there will be no 
interference of the constitutional rights 
of the workers under the injunction 
restraining them from interfering with 
the railroads. 


Four men and two women are killed and 
another man is made blind in Brooklyn 
by drinking poison whisky. 


America retains the Davis international 
tennis cup as a result of William John- 
ston’s defeat of Gerald L. Patterson and 
William T. Tilden’s defeat of James O. 
Anderson, the Americans having won 
four of the five matches with the Aus- 

ans. 


The Senate and House conferees decide 
to report on the tariff measure before 
taking up the Bonus Bill. 


The Senate confirms the nomination of 
George H. Sutherland to succeed John 
Hessin Clarke as Associate Justice of the 

nited States Supreme Court. _ 
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The individuality of 


a—W, | 
| ASTEFUL display is 
rare enough to give a 
store individuality. Elabo- 
rate fixtures compete with the 
display. of the merchandise. 
Crowded aisles or jumbled 
goods lower the excellent 
opinion customers must have 
of your store to make it suc- 
| cessful. The goods are the 
thing—display them so as to 
attract favorable attention. 


The eye is the path to the brain. 


McLean Unit Fixtures lead all eyes right to the goods. 
These beautiful mahogany-birch and the frameless plate 
glass showcases are 98% display area. Goods look brilliant 
against the rich, warm mahogany and sell quickly from the 
front of the case. These units set back flat against the wall, 
taking up only 24 inches of floor space and making all aisles 
twice as wide. 


Manufactured in standard units, which can be changed 
around at will. Easy to move to a new location—bring 
nearly the full purchase price if necessary to sell. Sold on 
divided payments, spread over enough months to allow the 
extra profits earned to pay for each new unit in turn as 
you add more units. You can set them up or move them 
around yourself. 


Several styles are made, for the special use of druggists, con- 
fectioners, electrical shops, tobaccontists, milliners, novelty shops, 
beauty parlors, stationers and other businesses selling light goods. 


Write for our catalog. 


W. B. McLEAN MFG. CO. 
3038 Bigelow Blvd. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 
at $5.00— 

Average Life 

of 12 years— 

is 42c a year 












LL you pay that much to 

J keep your rugs and carpets 
spick and span every day—with 
the absolute minimum of sweep- 
ing effort? Today, as 46 years 
ago, Bissell’s is the handiest and 
most efficient sweeping appliance 
—the home manager's best friend. 
Besides being of stronger make through- 
out, only Bissell’s has the famous “‘Cyco” 
Ball Bearing principle which makes the 
sweeper easy running and the brush per- 
fectly self-adjusting. 
Models at other prices also. Bissell's Play 
Size Sweepers for a quarterand up, teach 
tidiness to little girls. “Just like mother’s” 
—they really work. Prices slightly higher 
in West, South and Canada. At dealers 
everywhere. 
Pat your Sweeping Reli 

on a Bissell’s Appliance 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
236 Erie Street 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Oldest and Largest 

Sweeper Makers 











OoGOLFo 


the year round 


The New Craig Golf- 
meter, especially de- 
signed for home use, 
indoors or out, pro- 
vides it. Requires a 
space only 11x14 feet. 
You play a regular 
golf ball—the dial 
registers your yardage, 
the flight of the ball 
shows direction of 
shot. Combines prac- : 
tice to keep you on your gamé, entertain- 
ing competition for your friends, exercise 
and amusement for the family. 

The new Golfmeter price is $27.50 ($29.00 
west of the -Mississippi). From your dealer 
or sent express prepaid on receipt of check or 
Cc. O. Literature on request. 


A real gift for all golfers. 


CRAIG GOLFMETER CO. Inc. 
302 Van Alst Avenue 
Long Island City - New York 
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THE v SPICE + OF + LIFE | 








A Natural Deduction.—‘‘This is 
worst town for gossip I ever lived in.” 
“H’m! What have you been doing?”’— 


Kansas City Star. 





S. P. C. A. Take Notice —Mavupis— 
“‘What’s wrong with the car? It squeaks 
dreadfully.” 

Jrmmre—“‘Can’t be helped: there’s pig 
iron in the axles.” —Columbia Jester. 





Anything Once.—M ary—‘I wonder why 
Joshua never repeated his experiment of 
making the sun stand still.” 

Cary—‘‘Polities, I suppose; the farmers 
are so down on daylight saving.’ —J udge. 





Sidestepping Mrs. Grundy.—‘‘Why do 
you go on the baleony when I sing? Don’t 
you like to hear me?” 

“Tt isn’t that. I want the neighbors to 
see that I’m not beating my wife!”’— 
Passing Show. 


97? 


understand American slang 
“Some of them do. Why?” 
““My daughter is to be married in Lon- 


| don, and the earl has cabled me to come 


| across.’’— Boston Transcript. 








Those Impetuous Lovers.—Wire (with 
newspaper)—‘‘Just think of it! 
got married a few days ago after a court- 
ship which lasted fifty years.” 

Hvus—“I suppose the poor old man was 
too feeble to hold out any longer.’’— 
Epworth Herald. 





Repairing Neatly Done.—Irate Cus- 
TOMER—“I bought a car of you several 


the 


Too Much.—An American visitor com- 


| plains that Englishmen do not talk enough. 





Efforts are being made to show him the 
House of Commons.— Passing Show. 





Perhaps Vesuvitis——O.Lp Man (brows. 
ingin book-store )—“‘ ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ 
—what did he die of?” 

BooksELLER—“‘Oh, I dunno—some sort 
of eruption.” —London Opinion. 

A Poser.—A kindly looking old gentle 
man was stopt by a very little girl carrying 
a parcel. , 

‘Please, sir,’”’ she said politely, “‘is this 
the second turning to the left?’’— Tit-Bits 
(London). 





’ 





No Economist.—C.ierk (trying for a 
raise)—‘‘I can’t live on my salary, sir.” 

Empitover—“Well, I’m sorry to hear 
that. I was about to promote you to the 
head of our economy department.”— 


| Boston Transcript. 
Learning Our Slang.—‘‘Do Englishmen | 


A couple | 





Those Strikes 
The Public said, “‘This land immense 
They say was made for me. 
Why should I just be audience 
For folks who can’t agree?” 
—Washington Evening Star. 





Try This on Your Vocal Organs.— 


| King Ferdinand of Roumania is to visit 


weeks ago, and you said if anything went | 


, 


wrong you’d supply the broken parts.’ 
DraLeR—“Yes.” 
Irate Customer—‘‘I’'d like to get a nose, 
a shoulder-blade, and a big toe.’-—Mani- 
toba Free Press. 





Foiled.—Newssoy (on railroad car, to 
gentleman occupant)—*‘Buy Edgar Guest’s 
latest work, sir?” 

tENTLEMAN—“No! 
himself.” 

Newsspoy—‘Well, buy ‘Man in Lower 
Ten.’ You ain’t Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
are you?”—Writer’s Monthly. 


I am Edgar Guest 





‘Putting Up” the House.—The bills 
had come in for building the young couple’s 
home. 

“George,”’ said the bride of a few months, 
“they are twice what we expected!” 

“Don’t worry,” said the young husband. 
“T expected they would be.” 

“But, George,” she replied, “‘they’re 
twice as much as that!’’— Argonaut. 





Rose to the Occasion, Anyway.—A 
riverside village boasted a post on which 
was marked a line showing the height to 
which the river had risen during the time 
of a serious flood. 

“Do you mean to say that the river 
reached this height five years ago?” asked 
the astonished visitor. 

“Not exactly, sir,”’ replied the villager, 
“but the children were so fond of rubbin’ 
out the first mark that the Council had to 
put it a bit higher so as to be out of their 
reach.”—Epworth Herald. 


Deauville during the season. We trust 
there is no truth in the horrid rumor that 
a hotel-keeper was heard to remark: 
“T hope a lot of his Deauville. Roumania.” 
—Passing Show. 





Her Prescience.—Y outs (by the sea)— 
“You little thought a week ago that you'd 


| be sitting on a lonely seashore with a man 





then unknown to you.” 
Maimwen—“Oh, yes, I did.” 
“But, dear, you didn’t know me then!” 
“Of course not, but I knew myself.”— 
London Opinion. 





“Yer ain’t lookin’ 





Cruel.—Mrs. Brown 


too happy to-day, Mrs. Jones. What's 
up?” 
Mrs. Jones—“‘What’s up? Jones has 


been promising all the week to take me 
and Billy to see Charlie Chaplin, and this 
morning, half an hour ago, just as we was 
getting ready, his strike was declared off, 
and he had to go back to work. That's 
what’s up!”’— Highway Engineer and Con- 
tractor. 





Hair and Personality—Harold G. Arm- 
strong, the author of “For Richer, for 
Poorer,” apparently has no desire to en- 
roll himself in the younger generation. 
At any rate his heroine is flamboyantly 
an old-fashioned girl. On page 158 
we read, ‘“‘All at once Miriam let down her 
hair.” More than that, Kenneth Gram- 
ling, the hero, was thrilled thereby. “It 
was a symbol. They kissed. Deep 
encysted inhibitions vanished. They were 
normal people, after all.” 

Miriam did not seem so to us. We do 
not think she should be allowed to qualify. 
If she had been a normal heroine of to-day, 
it would have been the hair which had 
vanished and the inhibitions which were 
let down.— Heywood Broun in the New 
York World. 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





eee TIRES have brought complete satisfaction this year to those 
careful buyers who make sure that they buy enough service every 
time they make a tire purchase. To these buyers Fisk Tires have shown 
a surprising and welcome economy in the extraordinary mileage they 
have yielded, free from the troubles often incident to a year’s driving. 


_ The quality which is the basis of this consistent excellence can be 
easily seen if you will compare any other tire with a Fisk for bigness, 
strength, resilience, good looks and safety. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value in every size, 


for car, truck or speed wagon 


RRO. | ER SR EA 
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Take the Monthly Statements 
out of “the Shadow of the Pen’ 


ANY Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
representative will gladly give expert advice 
on accounting problems, without obligation. 


Mail the coupon below 















N time—without overtime—that’s how statements are 
done on the Underwood Bookkeeping Machine. 
Promptly on the frst of the month, they are ready to mail 
—unquestionably correct, unmistakably clear, giving cus- 

tomers a sense of security and efficient management. 
Where the Underwood Bookkeeping Machine is used, the 
books are automatically kept in perpetual balance. The work is 
proven as it is done, day by day. There isno rush, no con- 
gestion at the end of the month. Completing the statements 
and drawing off balances becomes merely a matter of routine. 
Underwood accounting, by lifting ‘‘the Shadow of the Pen;’ 
clears the vision of Executives and facilitates perfect con- 
trol of the business. 


UnpbeERwoop TypewriTER Co., INC., Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in all principal cities 


Bookkeeping MACHINE 





UNpDERWOop TypewriTER Co., INC., Underwood Building, New York 


Send Underwood Bookkeeping Machine [) Send a copy of ‘‘ Taking Industry out of 
representative from nearest branch office. the Shadow of the Pen.’’ 























